“FESTSCHRIFT FOR MARIANNE MOORE’S 

77th Birthday" is a volume of essays, poems, 
tributory pieces, and reminiscences by British 
and American writers honoring Miss Moore. 
The $4.95 volume was published on No¬ 
vember 25 and is the first book to be 
published in tlie--Untted States under the 
imprint of Tamhim uttu flB6 Horatio Street, 
New York 10014)TTambimuttu is the last 
name of a Sinhalese poet-editor who began 
editing a magazine called Poetry London 
some years ago, then expanded it to Poetry 
London-New York in 1956 and is about to 
revive this last soon (see below). 

Leonard Baskin has designed the cover for 
“Festschrift for Marianne Moore’s 77th Birth¬ 
day,” and there will be many illustrations by 
Peggy Bacon as well as personal photographs 
loaned bv Miss Moore dating from her school 
days to the present, and reproductions of 
photographic character studies by Richard 

Avedon. Among the many contributors to 
the volume are: Harry Levin, John Ciardi, 
Robert Payne, Conrad Aiken, Malcolm Cow¬ 
ley, Louis Untermeyer, Mark Van Doren, 
Padraic Colum, Jean Garrigue, and Allen 
Tate. 

Tambimuttu has also announced that the 
first number of the revived Poetry London- 
New York will be published in January. The 
contributors to this issue of the magazine will 
include Allen Ginsberg, Sir Herbert Read, 
Howard Moss, Alan Paton, Gavin Maxwell, 
and May Sarton, among others. 


T.S. ELIOT: A SYMPOSIUM. > 
C Edited by Tambinwttu and Richard 
M March (Cass 35s.) .► 

V ' ‘ ‘ . i -Vi 

L-AIMED to surprise the great man on 
his sixtieth birthday in 1 <>48—the 
year of his Nobel award—this best of 
^several such compilations deserves (ts 
£ reissue. Only Tambimuttu, that wild 
• dark impresario of the dithering 
. fortw, could have* assembled .so im- 
j pressiVely miscellaneous a horde Of 
: international contributors: ' from 
| Angioletti and Curtius to Prag and 
Seferis. Classic as ‘*Prufrock” are 
p- the indiscretions of Clive Bell. Betji- 
j.man, Empson, Morley—and the 
George Barker poem—about this 
1 elusive shy magician. < 
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VERY year I spend at least six weeks 
at Castillon, a startlingly beautiful vil¬ 
lage high up in the hinterland of the 
:h Riviera. Mentone is just twelve miles 
but it could as well be in another con- 
with its Casino and beaches and mini- 
d beauties so different from the wreck¬ 
ages and shepherds of Castillon. Half 
lown the murderous road to the sea is 
er though bigger village, Castellar. 
im Sutherland one of the greatest liv- 
ainters occupies there a lovely villa 
“La Villa Blanche” and is an inhabi- 
)f the village for at least six months 
year. 

r e had to meet. Edwin Mullins the art 
who was writing a series of articles 
xe Sunday Telegraph on “Painters and 
arranged the meeting, and, one even- 
ist summer, we got together at Chez 
ine, one of the best sea-food restau- 
in Mentone. 

was not the usual strait-jacket 
iew. After supper, while the ladies 
discussing recipes designed to improve 
a a country house, I asked Graham 
rland a few questions on topics as di- 
as psychiatry, painting, Laurence 
11, Tambimuttu, Somerset Maugham, 
utherland exhibition in Munich, the 
try tapestry, etc. And, looking at the 
of Mentone bobbing in the midnight 
wondered whether that encounter was 
he beginning of a friendship that had 
Lg to do with journalism. 

•an Fanchette: The Christ in the 
try tapestry is a human Christ, not a 
i glory but a Man, battered down just 
people of Coventry had been batter- 
wn, and yet full of light. What place 
his major work occupy in your life? 

raham Sutherland: I was very happy 
I worked on it. I have dedicated ten 
of my life to the Coventry act, but, 
g back. I’m not sure whether I have 
>t those ten years. 

F.s You are the first living painter I 
leard about. I was fourteen—and at 
back home in Mauritius, my English 
r showed me a book about your paint- 
remember concentration-camp scenes, 
nous portraits of Sir Winston Church- 
of Somerset Maugham... 

S.: Oh yes, it must have been the 
in books on War Painters... 

A: You knew' Maugham of course. I 
;ry much that portrait which I have 
ime and again at the Tate... 

S.: Yes of course. I knew quite well 
;et Maugham. The story of how I 
o do his portrait is rather amusing. We 
him once and I was so imnresserf bv 


Owen or Keyes were “War Poets”. But 
many of your paintings show how disturbed 
you were by the Second World War. What 
effect has this collision with the dreadful 
realities of war had on your work? 

G.S.: During the first few’ weeks after 
the German surrender, I formed part of a 
group which visited the concentration camps, 
the death-camps. It was one of the most terri¬ 
ble experiences I have ever had. Oh, the 
distance between Buchenwald and even the 
most ghastly fantasies of Goya! What I knew 
immediately was that after that my paint¬ 
ing would never be the same again. It was 
one of the most important events of my life, 
of my life as an artist and as a human be¬ 
ing. .. 

J.F.: I think I know the reason why 
you have chosen to live half of the year in 
Castellar. Picasso, Matisse, Leger, most of 
the great contemporary painters chose this 
Riviera hinterland light, the nearest equiva¬ 
lent to the Attic light... 



G.S.: But, remember, I also live the 
other half of the year in England. I need 
my house in Kent as much as I need Castel¬ 
lar. .. 

J.F.: Do you have problems with “fans” 
here? Durrell who lives in the Garrigue near. 
Nimes is pestered with visitors. Just be¬ 
cause they had enjoyed the Alexandria 
Quartet they thought they could encroach 
on Durrell’s privacy. Larry eventually got 
calloused and had a sign-post put on his 
gates: “This is a place of work. Uninvited, 
Unwanted.” 

G.S.; Naturally Kathie protects me 
against this kind of intrusion. But I like 
people. I don’t think it is necessary to shut 
oneself within one’s own work without let- 

tine in the realitv outside. I mean pvpt*v. 


One of my friends, Buffie Johnson— u u - 

of Gerald Sykes, the critic—thought • 
Tambimuttu was an Indian prince 
Tambimuttu thought she was an America- 
millionaire... 

J.F.: What about those fans...? 

G.S.: The most curious case was that ) 
of an art student who one day came to see 
me to tell me how much he admired nr 
work. We asked him to tea. He was very 
well-read, had very rich ideas and he knew 
my painting very well. Just as he was about 
to leave, I showed him some drawings and 
told him to choose one for himself. He took 
his time, examined very carefully every 
drawing and then chose one—precisely the 
one I needed very badly as I had decided 
to make an oil painting from it. I told him 
it was all right though, that the drawing 
was his, but that he would get it after a year 
You know how things are, a year seems so 
far away... Well, a year later, while I was 
here in Castellar, my caretaker phoned one 
night from Kent and told me that he had 
just pounced on a young man who had 
broken into my house and was messing 
around in my studio. From his description 
I knew it was my “fan”, as you say... I said 
I wanted to talk to him on the phone. Not 
without some nerve, he told me right away 
that for him a promise was a promise and 
that he had come to pick up his drawing. He 
was rather arrogant and went on saying that 
after all he had perhaps been mistaken and 
that the drawing was not worth all that 
trouble, but that anyhow he would not go 
and sell it as so many of my so-called 
friends did with the drawings I gave them. 
My solicitor suggested I should prosecute 
him but I can’t bring myself to charge peo¬ 
ple. 

J.F.: Do you still consider the drawing 
to be that young man’s property? 

G.S.: Naturally! 

JJ?.: Graham Sutherland, on what are 
you working currently? 

G.S.: I am very interested in the change 
in form, gestalt ... a leaf which becomes a 
butterfly, a rock which becomes a human 
. face. But I don’t want to “think” my painting 
too much. The hand has its own language, its 
.own instinct. 4 *2 % 

J.F.: Are you thinking of an exhibition 
of your recent work? 

G.S.: Well, there is at the moment a big 
retrospective of my work in Munich. If you 
go to Munich in the course of the next iew 
weeks, go and see it. I think it will be the 
last of the big retrospectives. For I am con¬ 
vinced that the owners of the better-known 
paintings will not lend them any more. Even 
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try tapestry is a human Christ, not a 
i glory but a Man, battered down just 
people of Coventry had been batter- 
wn, and yet full of light. What place 
his major work occupy in your life? 

raham Sutherland: I was very happy 
I worked on it. I have dedicated ten 
of my life to the Coventry act, but, 
g back, I’m not sure whether I have 
»t those ten years. 

You are the first living painter I 
teard about. I was fourteen—and at 
back home in Mauritius, my English 
r showed me a book about your paint- 
remember concentration-camp scenes, 
nous portraits of Sir Winston Church- 
of Somerset Maugham... 

S.: Oh yes, it must have been the 
n books on War Painters... 

i \2 You knew' Maugham of course. I 
iry much that portrait which I have 
ime and again at the Tate... 

5.: Yes of course. I knew quite well 
set Maugham. The story of how I 
o do his portrait is rather amusing. We 
him once and I was so impressed by 
e that I sketched it on the back of 
/’elope. I don’t think he noticed. I 
Lsfied with the drawing and once we 
ime, Kathie (Mrs Sutherland) with 
e for business, phoned the G. O. M. 
ggested I did his portrait. He accept- 
iciously. 
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G.S.: But, remember, I also live the 
other half of the year in England. I need 
my house in Kent as much as I need Castel- 
lar... 

J.F.: Do you have problems with “fans” 
here? Durrell who lives in the Garrigue near 
Nimes is pestered with visitors. Just be¬ 
cause they had enjoyed the Alexandria 
Quartet they thought they could encroach 
on Durrell’s privacy. Larry eventually got 
calloused and had a sign-post put on his 
gates: “This is a place of work. Uninvited, 
Unwanted.” 

G.S.: Naturally Kathie protects me 
against this kind of intrusion. But I like 
people. I don’t think it is necessary to shut 
oneself within one’s own work without let¬ 
ting in the reality outside. I mean every¬ 
day life, the life of other people. I take 
my work seriously, not myself. 

J.F.: Did you meet Durrell after the 
War, when your reputation as a painter had 
already been established? 

G.S.: Yes, I saw him on a few occasions 
after the War. He did not come to England 
very often. I think I met him once with 
Tambimuttu, the editor of Poetry London. 


trouDxe, out that anyhow he would not go 
and sell it as so many of my so-call .?d 
friends did with the drawings I gave them. 
My solicitor suggested I should prosecute 
him but I can’t bring myself to charge peo¬ 
ple. 

J.F.: Do you still consider the drawing 
to be that young man’s property? 

G.S.: Naturally! 

J.F.: Graham Sutherland, on what are 
you working currently? 

G.S.: I am very interested in the change 
in form, gestalt ... a leaf which becomes a 
butterfly, a rock which becomes a human 

• face. But I don’t want to “think” my painting 
too much. The hand has its own language, its 

• own instinct. ~ ^ A 

J.F.: Are you thinking of an exhibition 
of your recent work? 

G.S.: Well, there is at the moment a big 
retrospective of my work in Munich. If you 
go to Munich in the course of the next few 
weeks, go and see it. I think it will be the 
last of the big retrospectives. For I am con¬ 
vinced that the owners of the better-known 
paintings will not lend them any more. Even 
for the Munich exhibition they were very 
reticent. There are ninety-three paintings 
which cover forty years of my work. 

J.F.: The famous Sutherland portraits 
are there, I am sure...? 

G.S.: Yes, the Maugham one, the Chur¬ 
chill one, etc. But there are also many spe¬ 
cimens of what critics have called my "Sur¬ 
realistic period”. 
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Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu (universally 
known as Tambi) had founded the magazine Poetry 
London in 1939, and so pungent and provocative were 
his editorials that it was almost impossible to plead 
neutrality. For almost a decade the literary world 
enjoyed the knockabout fun as torrents of lavish praise 
and vitriolic abuse streamed from the pens of the 
supporters of the rival camps. Hostilities were resumed 
in 1971 when Frank Cass published a reprint of all the 
issues of the magazine. The T.L.S. reviewer bemoaned 
the ‘vatic posturings of charlatans and mediocrities’ and 
the reader is left with the impression that the good verse 
to be found ‘here and there in the quagmire’ was merely 
the result of the law of averages holding up in the face of 
impossible conditions. The collector is likely to find that 
the roll-call of illustrious contributors acts as an effective 
antidote to such critical venom. 

The magazine was only one part of the total 
publishing venture that is collectively known as Poetry 
London (or PL). From 1943 to 1947 the publishing 
house of Nicholson and Watson produced a separate list 
of books (Editions Poetry London) devoted to poetry 
and poetic prose, and in effect this list was a subsidiary 
imprint directed by Tambi. Following the withdrawal of 
support by Nicholson and Watson the venture was 
backed by Richard March and the imprint continued 
until 1951. The seventy or so books and pamphlets that 
were produced by Poetry London constitute an 
interesting and important slice of the literary cake of the 
1940s. 

Many of the books still exude an individual 
excellence — be it of writer, artist, typographer or 
printer. Some of the books are easy to find and a 
confident start can be made; some of the books are 
scarce but not so scarce that the collector has to make 
unalterable compromises. But the intending collector 
must not delay — after almost thirty years in the 
doldrums the artistic achievements of the decade are 
now beginning to receive well-merited attention. 

As yet, the chronicles of Poetry London are scrappy. 
In those days Tambi was a colourful bohemian, and 
colour is a soft option when it comes to literary 
reminiscences. The most famous account of the PL story 
was told by Julian MacLaren-Ross in his posthumous 
book Memoirs of the Forties. Indeed many other 
accounts have cribbed unashamedly from this source. 
Tambi has written that it is ‘a book of misrepresenta¬ 
tions and fairy-tales’ but in terms of period flavour it is 
probably good value. In terms of facts, however, 
MacLaren-Ross is unreliable — there is over-much 
dependence on hearsay, the chronology is wild and truth 
is manipulated for effect. This article attempts to set the 
bibliographical record straight and to provide the 
foundation for a more detailed historical study. 

Tambi was born in Ceylon in 1915 and'belongs to the 
minority community of Jaffna Tamils. His claim that ‘I 
am a Prince in my own country’ stems from the fact that 
his family line can be traced back to the last King of 
Jaffna. He arrived in England in 1938 having already 
published three collections of poetry in Ceylon. Within a 
matter of days he had joined up with an assortment of 
poets, artists and bohemians who were to be regularly 
found in ‘Fitzrovia’ — the name given by Tambi to that 


Richard March. 
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Tamhimuttus introduction to Nicholson and 
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After the statutory period of 
oblivion the publications of the 
1940s are now starting to attract 
attention. The decade is 
particularly rich in collectable 
imprints, and in this two-part 
article Alan Smith penetrates 
the shrouding myths and 
explores the lively world of 
Poetry London. 




ALAN SMITH 


‘It is only in Poetry London that I can consistently 
expect to find new poets who matter’ - T. S. Eliot 
The axis which runs through Poetry London is that 
11 poems are poems and equally worth printing. The 
only axis is to have no axis, beyond that faith in 
muddle and contradiction which has made Poetry 
London the most foolish (if representative) 
v. periodical of its time’ — Geoffrey Grigson 
i In wartime England the writers, editors 

; JR and critics were indulging in their own 

dog-fights, and in an environment of 
;g: ; : factions, cliques and movements one 

man had the effrontery to write: 
‘every man has 1 poetry within him . . . 

; no man is small enough to be 

neglected as, a poet. . . each poet is 
a ^ ea ^’ a s i& n ^ cant l ea f Poetry, 

; The multifoliate tree . . . the critic 

is not our concern. Let him get 
BnKjvj:- squashed under his 

microscope.’ 
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‘It is only in Poetry London that I can consistently 
expect to find new poets who matter’ — T. S. Eliot 
The axis which runs through Poetry London is that 
11 poems are poems and equally worth printing. The 
only axis is to have no axis, beyond that faith in 
muddle and contradiction which has made Poetry 
London the most foolish (if representative) 

:: : : , periodical of its time’ — Geoffrey Grigson 

&: In wartime England the writers, editors 

jR and critics were indulging in their own 

J ;5.x dog-fights, and in an environment of 

factions, cliques and movements one 
man had the effrontery to write: 
‘every man has’ poetry within him . . . 
no man is small enough to be 
neglected a&a poet. . . each poet is 
a leaf, a significant leaf of Poetry, 
RgxggS the multifoliate tree . . . the critic 

is not our concern. Let him get 
squashed under his 
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friends was Anthony Dickins, a student musician 
recently returned from a spell of work in India. Dickins 
became an enthusiastic advocate of Tambi’s talents 
(both literary and musical) and for his part in helping to 
get the magazine under way he was given the title of 
General Editor in the early issues. 

Late in 1938 Tambi and Dickins had scraped up 
enough money to print and distribute a prospectus for 
‘Poetry — the only poetry monthly in Britain*. At that 
time Geoffrey Grigson’s New Verse and Julian Symons* 
Twentieth Century Verse were the established outlets 
for modern poetry, and their dismissal on a wildly 
optimistic technicality was typical of the fresh and 
cheeky style that was to become the hallmark of Poetry 
London . Sufficient subscriptions came in to allow the 
venture to get off the ground, and Poetry appeared in 
Feb and April 1939. The qualifying word ‘London* was 
not in regular use at this time and did not appear on the 
covers. 

The costs of the first two issues exhausted all the 
available funds and the magazine went into limbo for 
eighteen months. A gift of £100 from James Dobie 
brought the magazine back to life for four issues, and 
the more modest promise of bi-monthly publication was 
honoured. The cover of issue 3 was notable for the first 
appearance of the lyrebird motif - on this occasion 
drawn by Lucian Freud — a motif that was to persist 


Priscilla and had plans for further pamphlets. In 
discussion with Tambi it was mutually agreed that 
publication should be under the banner of Poetry 
London. The four pamphlets are undated - and the 
British Library did not obtain copies until 1948 - but 
they can be confidently placed in the period May-Dec 
1941. 7 

Issue 6 - which appeared in June 1941 - gave the 
impression that Poetry London was a confident 
flourishing enterprise. Called, for some obscure reason, 
‘First Anniversary Number* the issue was enlarged to 56 
pages and produced in an edition of 2200 copies. But, in 
reality, the money had run out and this was to be the 
last issue in what can be regarded as the first phase in the 
history of Poetry London. Tambi entered into a period 
of intense poverty and frustration which culminated in a 
nervous breakdown. The prime agent in the process of 
rehabilitation was T. S. Eliot. 

Almost from the beginning Eliot had been an admirer 
of Tambi’s ability and editorial flair, and he had 
commissioned Tambi to edit an annual anthology of 
contemporary poetry for the Faber list. The first (and 
only) Poetry in Wartime appeared in Aug 1942. Eliot 
also made personal contributions to help Tambi through 


throughout all future manifestations of Poetry London 


was a source of influential support 


if the first issue o J 


if Poetry designed by Hector Whistler. Right: The second number of the 


magazine. 
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during Tambi’s quest for an established position in the 
London literary scene. 

After the uncertainties of the ‘phoney-war’ period 
conditions had settled down and publishing was to 
experience several boom years. Almost everything that 
was printed was eagerly snapped up. Poetry, essays and 
short stories were particularly favoured — partly because 
writers and readers had only short periods of time to 
spare from the business of war, and partly because such 
material allowed publishers to conform to (and 
sometimes circumvent) wartime restrictions on the 
supply and use of paper. One of the most persistent 
anthologists of this time was Reginald Moore, and he 
had asked Tambi to choose the poetry to be included in 
the first issue of Selected Writing , which was published 
by Nicholson and Watson in April 1942. 

Nicholson and Watson (henceforth, for brevity, 
called NW) was ‘under new management’. The 
eponymous owners had put the business into voluntary 
liquidation at the end of 1940 and it had been acquired 
by Duncan Macintosh and his young protege John 
Roberts. Macintosh was the chairman of a long- 
established printing company — Love and Malcomson — 
and in a private capacity he had majority shareholdings 
in NW and Wells Gardner Darton who were to place 
much business in the way of Love and Malcomson. In 
1942 Roberts was the new managing director of NW and 
he had inherited a valuable allocation of paper but little 
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SaSMi by TAMBI MUTO mad ANTHONY DICK INS 
at Sb&y4*m Grafton Wav, Umdkm. WJ. 


or nothing in the way of literary assets. Roberts was 
searching for talent; Tambi was wanting an opportunity. 

Selected Writing was the catalyst: Tambi was 
summoned to meet Roberts and Macintosh. They were 
impressed with his Poetry London achievements, and 
with the range of his literary and artistic contacts — 
many of whom were not contractually tied to other 
publishers. Roberts proposed that NW should sponsor 
further issues of the magazine and that Tambi should be 
allowed to generate his own series of books for 
publication by NW. Under the terms of this offer Tambi 
would have his own office and staff and — subject to 
NW’s over-riding financial control — would be allowed to 
manage and develop his ‘imprint* in his own way. Tambi 
accepted the offer, and ‘PL’ and ‘Editions Poetry 
London’ were to become the distinctive identifiers of his 
contributions to the NW list. 

The first output from the new order was a sumptuous 
issue of the magazine which went on sale in October 
1942 in an edition of 10,000 copies. Henry Moore 
provided an interpretation of the lyrebird for the cover 
and two drawings from his ‘Shelter’ portfolio. The issue 
was dedicated to T. S. Eliot ‘with respect and affection’. 
Issues 8 and 9 followed rapidly, and the latter contained 
three original lithographs by Graham Sutherland. 50 
signed sets of the lithographs were offered at 10/6 per 
set. 

In July 1943 the Editions Poetry London imprint got 


The 1938 prospectus, and a miniature issue 
of the magazine that served as a prospectus 
in 1948. 
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off to an auspicious start with Stone and Flower — a 
book of poems by Kathleen Raine with drawings by 
Barbara Hepworth. Amongst the handful of other titles 
published that year was another sensitive collaboration 
between poet and artist — David Gascoyne’s Poems 
37-42 with illustrations by Graham Sutherland. This was 
certainly the most successful PL book, and in later years 
it reached the dizzy heights of a third impression. 

1944 was not a good year: only two titles reached 
publication, and the foundations were laid for the 
notorious ever-growing list of ‘forthcoming books’. Later 
in that year the PL organisation was strengthened 
(Nicholas Moore was one who joined the staff) and from 
early 1945 onwards Tambi presented Nicholson and 
Watson with an impressive array of books. 

Throughout the period of book publishing the 
magazine had not put in an appearance, and in truth 
Tambi believed that it had served its primary purpose. 
But back in 1939 Tambi had promised a ‘new poets’ 


from Tambi’s regular sources, drawings by Mervyn Peake 
and three lithographs by Gerald Wilde. 75 signed sets of 
the lithographs were put on sale. The book was the 
epitome of the ‘every man is a poet’ philosophy, and was 
variously described by Tambi as ‘a knock at the 
Establishment’ and ‘a load of dung spread on the starved 
fields of current literary life’. Needless to say the book 
was savaged by those critics who did not approve of such 
iconoclastic, behaviour — the more so since such 
‘indifferent verse’ was packaged in such luxury. 

One lavish production of 1945 that was and is 
universally admired was Henry Moore’s Shelter Sketch 
Book. Fine copies are uncommon because the flimsy 
hinges have difficulty in taking the strain of the heavy 


enthusiastically promoted by Nicholas Moore. Paris was 


The manifesto printed in the 1938 prospectus. 
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An Enquiry into Modern Verse 


• entertaining, alive, this k the poet*? periodical tbat 
youth hm been waiting lor. 

9 intent*©** in this non-party paper is to print work 
that poets feel they want to write rather than what they 
might to, in order to conform to the shibboleths of 
certain political and literary cliques. 

9 Mr Eliot has already observed that 44 In the present chaos 
of opinion and belief we may expect to find quite 
different literatures existing in the same language and 
the same country.” We will make it possible for these 
different literatures to appear together, so that the 
public may have a eiear and comprehensive idea of what 
k happening to poetry today. 

9 «re interested only in achievement in the mode of 
expression called poetry; we print all who merit 
attention, regardless of their opinions, especially young 
and unknown writers. 

9 i: very form of honest thought will he given a clear voice 
on this poets’ platform. With the results, wc hope to 
he able to resolve the present-day muddle in poetry 
and criticism. 

9 A representative selection of modern poets has been 
invited to appear in the first few numhers; 


/ enclose 6/6, 

POETRY. 


subscription for one veer’s 


Address 
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a fruitful source of material and Henry Miller, Anais Nin 
and Vladimir Nabokov were represented on the PL list, 
and would have had further representation if PL had had 
the financial muscle to defend obscenity actions. 

At the end of 1946 NW had cause to review their 
investment in PL. The publishing climate had changed: 
the public now had more options for the disposal of 
leisure time and money; costs were escalating and profit 
margins were being eroded; supply and production 
conditions continued to be bad and much-needed 
working capital was tied up in stocks and work in 
progress. Some of the PL titles produced gross profits, 
but such profits were puny compared with the high 
overhead costs of Tambi’s menage. NW felt that they 
could no longer carry a prestigious but increasingly 
unprofitable operation such as PL and Tambi was told 
that he must start to look elsewhere for financial 
support, PL was not summarily dismissed, and NW 
continued to progress titles that were already in the 
production schedule. 

Alternative financial backing was not immediately 
forthcoming. Some approaches were made by individuals 
who really wanted to use the imprint to promote their 
own literary talents, but Tambi was not prepared to 
compromise his reputation. In the middle of 1947 a 
chance introduction to Richard March was followed 
almost immediately by an offer to put £5000 into the 
business. Tambi accepted, and in September 1947 a new 
company was registered — Editions Poetry London Ltd 


— with March and Tambi as directors, and Nicholson and 
Watson fade (almost) from the scene. 

Herman George Richard March was born in 1905 and 
his family were long-time residents in Java. After leaving 
Oxford he had been a teacher of languages, journalist, 
occasional contributor to Scrutiny , and had been 
involved with experimental theatres as an actor and 
stage-manager. After the war he joined the B.B.C. 
European Service and wrote regularly for The New 
English Weekly. 

The transition took place smoothly. The flow of 
books continued, and the magazine started to appear 
again at almost regular intervals — but shorn of the lavish 
accoutrements of earlier days. There was however a little 
confusion. Whilst almost all of the literary assets stayed 
with Editions Poetry London, three PL books eventually 
emerged from the Nicholson and Watson pipe-line and 
were published under their imprint. One of these was the 
long-overdue study of Alfred Wallis by Sven Berlin. 
Almost as an afterthought NW added the words ‘Poetry 
London* at the foot of the title page, but in all other 
respects the book was presented and classified as a 
standard NW title. The other examples were Wyndham 
Lewis’s America and Cosmic Man, and S. W. Hayter’s 
monograph on Jankel Adler. In these latter books there 
was not even an afterthought, and PL collectors must 
decide for themselves as to what constitutes a complete 
PL collection. 

Tambi realised that poetry and poetic prose could not 



Berthold Wolpe’s designs for the first two 

PL books. 


STONE 

AND 

FLOWER 


POEMS 

OF 

HOLDERLIN 


KATHLEEN RAINi 


BARBARA HEPWORTH 




in themselves sustain a profitable business, and it was 
decided to diversify. Two subsidiary imprints were 
created — William Campion (not to be confused with 
The Campion Press) and Mandeville Publications. 
Campion was to be devoted to ‘general fiction’, and 
Mandeville to ‘juvenile publications’. 

The first Campion title was firmly geared to the 
objective. Jan’s Journal was a collection of Ronald 
Duncan’s highly popular articles selected from his 
regular column in the Evening Standard. But the 
development of Campion was overtaken by events and 
the remaining few titles would not have looked out of 
place in the Poetry London list and could not have been 
money-spinners. The House without Windows by 
Maurice Sandoz was an expensive production with jacket 
and illustrations by Dali, and the collector will find that 
the book is not easy to come by. The two titles by 
March himself can partly be accounted for by his desire 
to clear his desk before the business was wound up in 
1951. K 

At first sight Mandeville was a bizarre diversification: 
Poetry London and Billy Bunter were not obvious 
bedfellows. Again this was an example of Tambi’s 
interest in anything that was good of its kind and he had 
been an admirer of ‘Frank Richards’ for many years. He 
even went so far as to publish a piece of his doggerel in 
the magazine, but the fact that the comic character in 
the poem is called Grigson might have influenced his 
judgement! 

It was not long before March began to have misgivings 
about his somewhat impetuous investment into Poetry 
London. The venture was consuming much more money 
than he had bargained for - in terms of shares and 
debentures his cumulative investment was of the order 
of £20,000. As always, Tambi’s undoubted entre¬ 
preneurial talents were offset by an undisciplined and 
sometimes dilatory approach to matters of organisation 
and procedure. Perforce, March became more involved 
with the day-to-day activities, and Tambi found that his 
style was being cramped. Relations between the partners 
started to go sour. 

When the company was formed March had asked for 
51% of the shares and - to his eternal regret - Tambi 
had reluctantly acquiesced. Early in 1949 March 
exercised his latent power. At the Annual General 
Meeting he proposed that Tambi should step down from 
the Board of directors, and that henceforth he should be 
employed as editor-in-chief and technical adviser. Tambi 
stormed out of the meeting. Subsequently the Board 
(which, nominally, included Ronald Duncan, Nicholas 
Moore and Ronald Bottrall) terminated Tambi’s services 
with the company and he was told never to attend the 
offices again. 

Opinion was sharply divided. March’s supporters 
believed that, on balance, Tambi was a liability and that 
March was justified in taking such action. Many of the 
Poetry London stalwarts felt that March had resolved his 
problem in a brutal fashion and, if there had to be a 
break, that March should have cut his losses and. left 
Tambi to soldier on with his intensely personal creation. 
Anthony Dickins organised a protest and some 
long-standing contributors refused to have anything 
more to do with the magazine. March stood firm, and 
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late in 1949 Tambi returned to Ceylon to seek capital 
for a fresh start. 

The most significant consequence of Tambi’s 
departure was that many of the ‘forthcoming books’ 
were stopped dead in their tracks. A trade catalogue of 
published and forthcoming titles (issued in March 1948) 
contains a mouth-watering list of promises, most of 
which were to remain unfulfilled. March took over as 
editor of the magazine, and although some of the past 
contributors continued to appear there was a noticeable 
shift in the overall style, and increased coverage was 
given to aspects of German culture — a March speciality. 
The lyrebird disappeared from the cover. From the 
middle of 1949 onwards Mandeville made most of the 
running and PL and Campion titles were infrequent. 

March suffered from ill-health and early in 1951 a 
form of cancer was diagnosed and he was told that he 
had at most a few years to live. He immediately started 
to make arrangements to put his affairs in the best order. 
Imminent and essential books were processed quickly, 
and in September 1951 the final titles in the Editions 
Poetiy London and William Campion imprints were 
published. The last book — The Collected Poems of 
Keith Douglas - had been long-awaited. In 1943 PL had 
negotiated a contract, and Tambi had worked closely 
with Douglas in the period immediately prior to the 
poets’ death on the Normandy battlefield. A first selec¬ 
tion had been included in Alamein to Zem Zem, and this 
should have been followed by Bete Noire, but Tambi’s 
departure brought about an editorial hiatus. The collec¬ 
tion was eventually assembled by John Waller and G. S. 
Fraser, and the book sparked-off textual controversy 
that has never been resolved to Tambi’s satisfaction. 

September 1951 also saw the last issue of the 
magazine. The final editorial echoed the 1950 
death-rattle of Horizon — ‘we are going into limbo for 
12 months to see if the situation becomes more 
appropriate to the publication of a literary magazine’. 
However, as far as the magazine was concerned March 
wanted to keep his options open. March intended to 
continue with the Mandeville imprint — and indeed he 
published Billy Bunter and Tom Merry Annuals until his 
death in 1955 — and he gave protection to the magazine 
by transferring it to the Mandeville operation. In the 
event no further issues of the magazine were 
forthcoming and before his death March gave back the 
magazine to Tambi as a final reconciliatory gesture. 

March sold the shell of the Editions Poetry London 
business as a vehicle for tax-avoidance. All that remains 
m the Public Records Office is a note to the effect that 
Editions Poetry London changed its name to The New 
Fiction Press — a publishing house that was to gain 
notoriety in 1954 when Lord Chief Justice Goddard sent 
the owners to prison for having the audacity to publish a 
handful of pulp-fiction titles by Hank Janson! 

Tambi eventually-settled in New York and in 1956 
Alexander Calder’s version of the lyrebird adorned the 
cover of the first of four issues of Poetry London — New 
York. The editorial fingerprints were unmistakeable. The 
prose was longer in wind than the famous clipped 
rhetoric of 1939, but the call-to-arms was identical — 
our aim is to ignore the poetical theorising and to get at 
the best poetry of our time’. Editions Poetry London - 


New York also put in a brief appearance and several 
books were published. In collaboration with The Spoken 
Word Inc. PLNY (as it was called) produced two 
long-playing records of contemporary poets reading 
from their own works. But after a couple of years the 
financial resources were exhausted and Tambi took 
himself off to the wilder fringes of American academic 
life. 

Tambi came back to London in 1968 and with the 


financial assistance of Katharine Falley Bennett he 
started The Lyrebird Press. The imprint has limped from 
crisis to crisis, but several of the published titles carry 
the subsidiary legend ‘Editions Poetry London*. More 
recently Tambi has found a new backer — David Frost’s 
company Paradine Developments — and at £450 a copy 
the PL collector can bring his collection right up to date 
with India Love Lyrics and get an original John Piper 
drawing into the bargain. What price those Graham 
Sutherland lithographs of 1943 ? 


RART2 


Prefatory notes 


A COMPLETE 

CHECKLIST 


OF THE IMPRINT 


Each component part of the Poetry London operation is 
listed separately. For completeness, the Mandeville list is 
carried through to 1955. 

Each section is in chronological order of publication 


A scarce William Campion title. 



Maurice Sanddz. 

THE HOUSE 
WITHOUT WINDOWS 
A Novel 

Illustrated by 
Ml Salvador Dali 


(with alphabetic sequence of author surname used in the 
event of a tie). Exact publication dates have still to be 
identified, and for present purposes the dates that are 
given correspond to the entry dates in the ‘Books of the 
Week' compilations in contemporary issues of The 
Bookseller. 

Publication dates quoted on the imprint page are 
unreliable: there was often a considerable delay between 
printing and publication. As an extreme example, David 
Wright's Poems are given as 1947 on the imprint page, 
1948 on the jacket, and the book appeared in Jan. 1949. 

The interpolated remarks are intended to be no more 
than a personal selection of information snippets likely 
to be of interest to the collector. 

Poetry London was notorious for the length of the 
elapsed time between the promise and the fulfilment. 
Many public promises were made — either through the 
medium of jackets or the trade catalogues (produced in 
Dec. 1946 and Mar. 1948) — which were not fulfilled. In 
most cases the rights had been secured and the books 
were somewhere in the production schedule at the time 
of Tambi’s departure in April 1949. A few of the titles 
eventually surfaced elsewhere, but the remainder were 
stillborn — either because they were intimately 
associated with Tambi, or because resources were not 
available in the limited time remaining before the demise 
of PL in 1951. The list of ‘unfulfilled promises' is 
included: 

— so that collectors do not waste their time. 

— so that critics can (if they wish) take these titles 
into account in any assessment of the work of 
Tambi. Tambi s virtue was that he intended to 
publish these books; his vice was that he didn't. 
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A DREAM 
OBSERVED 

AND OTHER POEMS 
BY ANNE RiDLER 


ion Magazi ne 

Feb. 1939 
Apr. 1939 
Nov. 1940 
Jan./Feb. 1941 
Mar./Apr. 1941 
May/Jun. 1941 
Oct./Nov. 1942 
Nov./Dec. 1942 
Undated (May 1943) 
Feb. 1945 
Sep./Oct.'1947 
Nov./Dec. 1947 
Jun./Jul. 1948 
Nov./Dec. 1948 
May 1949 
Sep. 1949 
Jan. 1950 
May 1950 
Aug. 1950 
Nov. 1950 
Feb. 1951 
Summer 1951 
Winter 1951 


<!»*> «««f »f a 
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The first two PL Pamphlet. 


wmm & sin 
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NOTE 


Tambmiutni was the editor for issues 1-14. Issue 15 was started 
eH> T H mbl * nd cora P leted by Richard March. Issues 16-23 were 
bv Mar J c°h\ n y y March and NichoIaS Moore (the editorials were 


►o**»» {\o*vx>*ty 


Two of the early PL Pamphlets 


books were designed by Berthold Wolpe, and he 
also designed the PL colophon, which, in modified 
rorm, is still in use today. 

2 MICHAEL HAMBURGER Poems of Holderlin 

Aug. 1943 

This should have been the inaugural PL title, with 
publication on June 7 1943 to coincide with the 
centenary of Holderlin’s death. 

3 DAVID GASCOYNE Poems: 1937-1942 Dec. 1943 

Jacket and drawings by Graham Sutherland. 

4 ANNE RIDLER Cain Dec. 1943 

The first of several jacket designs by Anthony 
Froshaug. 

5 G. S. FRASER Home town elegy Oct. 1944 

6 CHARLES WILLIAMS The region of the summer 

stars Oct. 1944 

7 NICHOLAS MOORE The glass tower Jan. 1945 

Jacket and drawings by Lucian Freud. 


Section B: The PL.Pamphlet s 

1 GEORGE SCURFIELD The song of a red turtle 

May 1941 

2 ANNE RIDLER A dream observed Jul. 1941 

3 G. S. FRASER The fatal landscape Sep 1941 

4 NICHOLAS MOORE Buzzing around with a bee 

Nov. 1941 

5 FRANTISEK HALAS Old women Apr. 1948 

6 TAMBIMUTTU Nataraiah Sen. 1 94S 
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8 TAMBIMUTTU (ed) Poetry London X Feb. 1945 

Jacket and lithographs by Gerald Wilde. Drawings 
by Mervyn Peake. 

9 PAUL POTTS Instead of a sonnet May 1945 

10 RONALD BOTTRALL Farewell and welcome 

May 1945 

11 HERBERT CORBY Hampdens going over Jun. 1945 

12 DAVID DAICHES Virginia Woolf Jun. 1945 

13 M. CARPENTER/J. LINDSAY/H. ARUNDEL (eds) 

New lyrical ballads Jun. 1945 

14 L. DURRELL/B. SPENCER/R. FEDDEN (eds) 

Personal landscape Jun. 1945 

15 W. S. GRAHAM Second poems Aug. 1945 

16 EDWIN HONIG Garcia Lorca Aug. 1945 

17 HENRY MOORE Shelter sketch book Aug. 1945 

Jacket by Henry Moore and, like many PL jacket 
designs, it was based upon an idea by Tambimuttu. 
‘Henry Moore October 1940’ is printed in facsimile 
on the front free end-paper. 

18 ELIZABETH SMART By Grand Central station I sat 


down and wept Aug. 1945 
Jacket by Gerald Wilde. 




19 HERBERT PALMER The dragon of Tingalam 

Sep. 1945 

20 BETTY SWANWICK The cross purposes Nov. 1945 

Jacket and drawings by the author. 

21 JACQUES MARITAIN Art and poetry Nov. 1945 

22 HENRY MILLER The cosmological eye Feb. 1946 

23 NICHOLAS MOORE (ed) The PL book of modern 

American short stories Feb. 1946 

24 VLADIMIR NABOKOV The real life of Sebastian 

Knight Mar. 1946 

The first-issue jacket was designed by Tambimuttu 
in the style of Ben Nicholson. There were com¬ 
plaints that the jacket did nothing to help sell the 
book, and Tambimuttu designed a replacement 
which aped the busy typographical jackets of 
Victor Gollancz. 

25 JOHN BANTING A blue book of conversation 

Oct. 1946 

26 DIANA GARDNER Halfway down the cliff 

Oct. 1946 
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27 CONRAD AIKEN The soldier Oct. 1946 

Contains some material that is not to be found in 
the original American edition. 

28 HENRY MILLER Sunday after the war Nov. 1946 

29 PAUL GOODMAN The facts of life Nov. 1946 

30 RONALD BOTTRALL Selected poems Dec. 1946 

Preface by Edith Sitwell. 

31 JACQUES MARITAIN The dream of Descartes 

Dec. 1946 

32 JOHN WALLER The merry ghosts Dec. 1946 

33 KATHLEEN RAINE Living in time Jan. 1947 

Jacket woodcut by Eric Ravilious. The book was 
designed by Oliver Simon and printed on special 
paper by The Curwen Press. 

34 WITTER BYNNER (tr) The way of life according to 

Laotzu Jan. 1947 

35 MICHAEL HAMBURGER (tr) Twenty prose poems 

of Baudelaire Feb. 1947 

36 BERNARD SPENCER Aegean islands Feb. 1947 

37 KEITH DOUGLAS Alamein to Zem Zem Mar. 1947 

38 ALBERT McCARTHY (ed) The PL yearbook of 

jazz 1946 Mar. 1947 



The first issue jacket designed by Julian Trevelyan 



The intended second issue jacket, but it is thought that 
this did not progress beyond the proof stage 


39 KATHLEEN NOTT Landscapes and departures 

May 1947 

40 WILLIAM ABRAHAMS Interval in Carolina 

May 1947 

Jacket by Bettina Shaw-Lawrence. 

41 STEPHEN COATES Second poems Aug. 1947 

42 PIERRE SEGHERS (ed) Poesie 39-45 Nov. 1947 

Jacket by Tambimuttu. 

43 GERMAN ARCINIEGAS (ed) The green continent 

Nov. 1947 

Jacket by Julian Trevelyan. Sales were disappoint¬ 
ing and a simpler typographical jacket was prepared, 
but there are doubts as to whether this version was 
issued. 

44 VLADIMIR NABOKOV Nikolai Gogol Nov. 1947 

45 HENRY MILLER The wisdom of the heart Dec. 1947 

46 LAWRENCE DURRELL Cefalu Jan. 1948 

Jacket by Vivian Ridler. 

47 ANAIS NIN Under a glass bell Jan. 1948 

48 ALBERT McCARTHY (ed) Jazzbook 1947 

Feb. 1948 

49 RICHARD MARCH The mountain of the upas tree 
Apr. 1948 

Jacket by William Stobbs. The book was set in 
type by The Fortune Press but it was diverted to 
PL. 

IAIN FLETCHER Orisons, picaresque and meta¬ 
physical Sep. 1948 
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51 RICHARD MARCH/TAMBIMUTTU (eds) 

T. S. Eliot: a symposium Sep. 1948 
There are two issues of the jacket: the second issue 
was prepared when it was announced that Eliot 
was to receive the Nobel Prize. 

52 G. S. FRASER The traveller has regrets Oct. 1948 

Published jointly by The Harvill Press and PL. 

5 3 CLEANTH BROOKS Modern poetry and the tradi¬ 
tion Dec. 1948 

Not (as is implied) the first English edition. 

54 DAVID WRIGHT Poems Jan. 1949 

55 SVEN BERLIN Alfred Wallis Feb. 1949 

Published by Nicholson and Watson, but with a PL 
credit. 

56 JAMES REEVES The imprisoned sea Mar. 1949 

57 STEFAN THEMERSON Bayamus Oct. 1949 

Drawings by Franciszka Themerson. 

58 RONALD BOTTRALL The palisades of fear 

Nov. 1949 

59 NICHOLAS MOORE Recollections of the gala 

May 1950 

60 GWYN WILLIAMS (ed) The rent that’s due to love 

Oct. 1950 

61 STEFAN THEMERSON The adventures of Peddy 

Bottom Dec. 1950 

Drawings by Franciszka Themerson. 

62 J. WALLER/G. S. FRASER (eds) The collected 

poems of Keith Douglas Sep. 1951 
NOTE: 

Editions Poetry London Ltd. was formed in Sep. 1947 and so, 
technically, items 1-41 were published by Nicholson and Watson 
and items 42-62 by EPL Ltd. At the time of the change the 
production pipe-line was simply diverted, and several of the EPL 
titles carry Nicholson and Watson credits. 

Section D: William Caanpion _ 

1 RONALD DUNCAN Jan’s journal Jun. 1949 

Jacket and drawings by Betty Swanwick. 

2 ILIAS VENEZIS Aeolia Dec. 1949 

Preface by Lawrence Durrell. 

3 MAURICE SANDOZ The house without windows 

Nov. 1950 

Jacket and drawings by Salvador Dali, 

4 RICHARD MARCH The sentinel May 1951 

A playscript. 

5 RICHARD MARCH The darkening meridian 

Sep. 1951 

A revised edition of a book first published by 
The Fortune Press in 1943. 

NOTE: 

William Campion (William — the son of Richard March; Campion 
— the maiden name of Betty Jesse, one of the PL staff) was 
created as a subsidiary imprint to be devoted to ‘general fiction’. 
After Tambi’s departure March concentrated on Mandeville and 
Campion became of minor relevance. 
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SectionE:Mandeville Publications 

1 MARTIN CLIFFORD Tom Merry & Co. of St. Jims 

May 1949 

2 J. RADFORD-EVANS The hoax of a lifetime 

May 1949 

3 MARTIN CLIFFORD The secret of the study 

Oct. 1949 

4 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s Annual (No. 1) 

Nov. 1949 

5 J. RADFORD-EVANS Girls will be girls Dec. 1949 

6 GEOFFREY WEBB Prince of the furies Jan. 1950 

7 MARTIN CLIFFORD Rallying around Gussy 

May 1950 

8 J. RADFORD-EVANS Once upon an island 

Jul. 1950 

9 FRANK RICHARDS Jack of all trades Jul. 1950 

10 J. RADFORD-EVANS Brenda Dickson’s Annual 

Sep. 1950 

11 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s own Annual 

(No. 2) Sep. 1950 

12 GEOFFREY WEBB Prince has five aces Oct. 1950 

13 H. OHLSON Scourge of the mountains Nov. 1950 

14 MARTIN CLIFFORD The scapegrace of St. Jims 

Jun. 1951 

15 MARTIN CLIFFORD Talbot’s secret Sep. 1951 

16 OWEN CONQUEST The rivals of Rookwood 

school Sep. 1951 

17 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s own Annual 

(No. 3) Sep. 1951 

18 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s own Annual 

(No. 4) Sep. 1952 

19 FRANK RICHARDS Billy Bunter’s own Annual 

(No. 1) Sep. 1953 

20 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s own Annual 

(No. 5) Sep. 1953 

21 FRANK RICHARDS Billy Bunter’s own Annual 

(No. 2) Sep. 1954 

22 FRANK RICHARDS Tom Merry’s own Annual 

(No. 6) Sep. 1954 

23 FRANK RICHARDS Billy Bunter’s own Annual 

(No. 3) Oct. 1955 

NOTE; 

Mandeville (named after the hotel which was the venue of the 
monthly luncheon meetings of Tambi and T. S. Eliot) was 
created as a subsidiary imprint to be devoted to ‘juvenile 
publications’. Many of the titles were by Charles Hamilton under 
his various pseudonyms - Frank Richards, Martin Clifford and 
Owen Conquest. After the departure of Tambi Mandeville 
became the dominant'PL operation. Mandeville survived the 
demise of Editions Poetry London and continued until the death 
of Richard March. 


SectionF: 

Poetry London Apocrypha _ 

When Editions Poetry London Ltd was formed in Sep. 
1947 the link with Nicholson and Watson was broken. 
Three of Tambi’s productions remained in the NW 
pipe-line and were eventually published by NW. Sven 
Berlin’s Alfred Wallis (which languished for 5 years in 
type) has a reference to Poetry London on the title page, 
and is therefore accorded a place in Section C. The other 
titles contain no reference to PL: 

1 WYNDHAM LEWIS America and cosmic man 

Jul. 1948 

2 S. W. HAYTER Jankel Adler Nov. 1948 

Tambi spent £8000 on having the blocks made for a 
monograph on Ben Nicholson (text by Sir Herbert 
Read). Further finance was not available to progress the 
book, and in order to ensure that the book could be 
published Tambi sold the blocks to Lund Humphries. 
The book was published in Nov. 1948 and it contains an 
acknowledgement of the conceptual role played by 
Tambi and Editions Poetry London. 


In 1946 Tambi and Robin Waterfield purchased a 
printing press from Douglas Cleverdon and several 
modest publications and ephemeral items came off this 
press. Some of the items carry the imprint ‘The Hog in 
the Pound Press’ - a name that derived from the 
hostelry that was frequented by the PL staff. For further 
information reference should be made to the article by 
Selwyn Kittredge. 



A Victoria and Albert Museum lecture programme , 

printed by Tambimuttu at The Hog in the Pound Press 


The Indian Dance: a lecture & 
demonstration by RAM GOPAI 


To mark the opening of an exhibition T m Human F©« m In Indian Km 
at the Indian Section, Vjctowa and Aibe«t Mvmm 


Rant Gnp 4 was boro in tptS at Bangalore, South India, ss 4 started etanemg «the age of six, 
lb* father, a well known Sanskrit scholar, was a Rajjnst; his mother, Burmese. He tpmafhcs 
in the T*#dm (masculine) «yk of the Batata Maty* and Ksthakali techniques, which he lean* 
utwfcr M-S.l’illst, Chandapwukar, Kempt Korop. the greatest living d.usce masters of Sooth ttsdia. 
Later he made a special nutty of JCrthik, Manipori and other northern schools rtf folk and class¬ 
ical tradition. He ha* toured in Chifta, ispau, Java and the Phs%me*. In 10)7 he toured the Un¬ 
ited Starr* of America, and the following year visited Europe with bis own company, performi¬ 
ng in London, Paris and Berlin. This is ins first post-war appearance »> Europe, 


Ram Gupaf will begin with a talk on the traditional schools of Indian darn ing. This wt® be foll¬ 
owed by a demonstration of the following styles ami techniques; 

Bharata Naha, Kathak, Manipuri, Kathakali. 


Printed by Tambsrimnm at The Hog in the Pound Press, *0 Crawford Street W 
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SectionG:Unfalfilled Promises 

ROY CAMPBELL (tr) The complete works of Garcia 
Lorca 

MAURICE CARPENTER John Nameless and other 
ballads 

KEITH DOUGLAS Bete noire 
PIERRE EMMANUEL Tombeau d’Orphee 
NAUM GABO Art monograph 

HENRY JAMES The turn of the screw 
Illustrations by Phillipe Julian. 

AUGUSTUS JOHN Drawings 

With essay by Lord David Cecil 

PIERRE JEAN JOUVE Defense et illustration 
PIERRE JEAN JOUVE Le Don Juan de Mozart 
PIERRE JEAN JOUVE Poems 
WYNDHAM LEWIS Absolutism and the writer 
FRED MARNAU The collected poems 
HENRY MILLER Hamlet: vols. 1 & 2 

G. E. MOORE A defence of common sense and other 
essays 

HUGUES PANNASSIE The real jazz 
HUGUES PANNASSIE Twelve years of jazz 
EZRA POUND (tr) Confucius 
KATHLEEN RAINE Faces of day and night 

A jacket by William Stobbs for one of the ‘unfulfilled 
promises* _ 


APPASSfONATA 



POEMS 1936-1946 


FRANCIS SCARFE 

PL 


KATHLEEN RAINE A place and a state 
Illustrations by Julian Trevelyan 

ANGEL DEL RIO Federico Garcia Lorca 
JAMINI ROY Art monograph 
FRANCIS SCARFE Appassionata 
MATTHEW SMITH Art monograph 
GRAHAM SUTHERLAND Sketchbook 1936-42 
BETTY SWANWICK The hoodwinked boy 
JOHN TUNNARD Art monograph 
JOSE GARCIA VILLA Poems 
VIC VOLK A Canterbury tale 

NOTE; 

Several promises were deliberately omitted from the ‘definitive’ 
trade catalogue of Mar. 1948. For interest these are appended. 

DAVID GASCOYNE (ed) Allegories and emblems 
FRANCIS SCARFE Ode to Christ 
DYLAN THOMAS Adventures in the skin trade 
DYLAN THOMAS Poems 

POETRY LONDON:1939-1951 
Published Source Material _ 

1 D. J. ENRIGHT The significance of Poetry London 

The Critic No. 1 Mistley, Essex Spring 1947. 

2 R. C. ARCHIBALD The Ceylon poet — Thurairajah 

Tambimuttu 

Mary Mellish Archibald Memorial Library Bulletin 
Vol. 5 No. 7 Mount Allison University, New 
Brunswick April 1955 

3 J. MACLAREN-ROSS Memoirs of the forties 

Alan Ross London 1965 

4 ANTHONY DICKINS Tambimuttu and Poetry 

London 

GAVIN EWART Tambi the great 

London Magazine Vol. 5 No. 9 London Dec. 1965 
Also Feb./May 1966 issues for letters from Ronald 
Bottrall and Robin Waterfield. 

5 T.L.S. reviewer Interment of the intellectual 

Times Literary Supplement London 19 Feb. 1971 
Also 26 Mar. 1971 issue for letter from Nicholas 
Moore. 

6 SELWYN KITTREDGE Mr Tambimuttu’s birthday 

books 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Vol. 67 Second Quarter 1973. 

7 TAMBIMUTTU Fitzrovia 

Harpers and Queen London Feb. 1974. 

8 JANE WILLIAMS Tambimuttu profiled 

New Style No. 5 London 1977. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 

Section E 

The Mandeville check-list should also include: 
11A LESLIE COMPTON (ed) The Denis Compton 
Annual Oct. 1950. 

Section F 

The Hog in the Pound Press ‘published’ several modest 
publications and ephemeral items, but the actual printing 
press that had been transferred from Douglas Cleverdon’s 
premises in Bristol was incomplete and recourse had to 
be made to jobbing printers. However, Tambi was 
responsible for some of the type-setting (including the 
V & A lecture programme). 

E. E. Cummings’ lxl had been printed and was in the 
final stage of binding when the poet declared that there 
were errors in the spacing of the text, and asked for the 
type to be reset. Tambi took the view that the errors were 
of minute proportions and inconsequential, and refused to 
go to the expense of starting again. Cummings’ response 
was to offer the book to Cyril Connolly, and it was 
eventually published by Horizon in October 1947. 

Published Source Material 

Tambi’s article ‘Fitzrovia’ appeared in the February 1975 
(not 1974) issue of Harpers and Queen. 

Alan Smith 
November 1979 


POETRY LONDON 
is on the way back 


The legendary Poetry London magazine is on the way back. In 
the thirties, forties and fifties it was the leading forum for our 
artists and poets counting T. S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, Lawrence 
Durrell and George Orwell among its many supporters and 
contributors, laying claim to the title of the most prestigious 
literary magazine in Britain. 

Now, after an absence of thirty years, it is set to do the same 
for the eighties. The magazine’s founder and original editor, the 
Sri Lankan poet Tambimuttu, has collected work from the new 
vanguard: songs from Bob Dylan and Leonard Cohen, poems 
from Irish Murdoch and Allen Ginsberg, Ted Hughes and 
Christopher Logue, Kathleen Raine and David Gascoyne, covers 
and illustrations for poems from Henry Moore, Graham Suther¬ 
land and the young who have yet to exhibit; Frank Connelly, 
Chou Shiu-Lin. 

Opinions on Poetry London 

\ .. You’ve shown, in your introduction, how much you believe 
in the good of poetry and in the mischief of cliques, rackets. 


scandal schools, menagerie menages, amateur classes of novitiate 
plagiarists.’ Dylan Thomas. 

‘It is only in Poetry London that I can consistently expect to find 
new poets who matter.’ T. S. Eliot. 

‘The bosh purporting to be verse, and matter about poetry gets 
worse every day and needs a corrective influence. I wish to 
goodness you would come back!’ Edith Sitwell. 

Contributions for the first number of 
Poetry London/Apple Magazine 

Patrick Alexander, George Barker, Sebastian Barker, Dhiren 
Bhagat, Thomas Blackburn, John Braham, Alan Brownjohn, 
Roy Campbell, Alex Comfort, Leonard Cohen, John Cooper- 
Clarke, Phil Davey, Jane Deverson, Gerald Durrell, Lawrence 
Durrell, Bob Dylan, Richard Eberhart, Alistair Eliot, Gavin 
Ewart, David Gascoyne, Bernard Gutteridge, Hamish Hender¬ 
son, Ted Hughes, Elizabeth Jennings, Keith Jones, Caroline 
Lewis, Christopher Logue, Ewan MacColl, Claire McAllister, 
Jean McVean, Diana Menuhin, Nicholas Moore, Iris Murdoch, 
Philip O’Connor, Peter Orr, Brian Patten, Alan Perry, Simon 
Piercey, John Pole, Robert Pollett, Paul Potts, Sally Purcell, 
Kathleen Raine, Petra Regent, Anne Ridler, Francis Scarfe, Peter 
Scupham, Harry Smith, Anne Stevenson, Colin Stubbington, 
Chou Shiuh-Lin, Jules Supervielle, George Szirtes, Shakuntala 
Tambimuttu, John Heath-Stubbs, Charles Vernon-Hunt, Mark 
Vilher, John Wain, Andrew Waterman, Evan Gwyn Williams, 
J. W. Wragg, Kit Wright. 

The first number was published in October 1979 and con¬ 
tains a slim-disc of Allen Ginsberg chanting his latest 
poems accompanied by Peter Orlovsky and Steven Taylor. 

A special case-bound edition, strictly limited to 150 
copies, of this Poetry London/Apple Magazine signed by 
the late Graham Sutherland and Tambimuttu has been 
produced simultaneously with the general edition. 

A second number of Poetry London/Apple Magazine is in 
preparation and it is hoped to publish at least twice each year. 

Copies of the case-bound edition signed by Graham Suther¬ 
land and Tambimuttu are available at £ 30.00 each, and the 
paper-back edition at £2.50, plus 50p postage, from: 

Mather Bros (Printers) Ltd 
8 Chesham Place 
London SW1X 8HP 
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| notebook 

TAMBIMUTTU, the tiny 
Tamil princeling whose 
Fitzrovian exploits and influ¬ 
ential magazine Poetry 
London were a vivid feature 
of the literary scene in the 
Forties, has done his phoenix 
turn once more. 

What he rises with this 
time is something rather 
substantial : an Indian Arts 
Council, with offices in New 
Delhi, London and, even¬ 
tually, New York. The London 
office was inaugurated 
on Friday at 24 Old Glou¬ 
cester Street, W.C.l, which it 
shares with the Lyrebird 
Press and the October Gal¬ 
lery of his last reincarnation. 

The London office will be 


doing what such bodies 
usually do in the way of 
organising exhibitions, 
seminars, and tours of 
dancers, musicians and 
writers. But what Tambi 
hopes will be the most abid¬ 
ing outcome of his latest ven¬ 
ture is the founding of a 
library of the classics of 
ancient and modern Indian 
literature, art and thought in 
well-designed modern edi¬ 
tions. 

He is also setting up a 
school of typography and 
fine book production in New 
Delhi and Bombay, and it is 
clear that the Indian govern¬ 
ment hopes that raised 
standards in Indian book pro¬ 
duction will eventually begin 
to attract British and 
American printing contracts. 




p-' 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, JUNE 24, 19831 


Tambimuttu, 67, Dies; 
Indian Poet and Editor I 


Thurainijiih Tambimuttu, a ooet and 
eduor widely known by only i^ 
Wednesda y in London, ap- 
lnjuries caused by a fan 
in his office. He was 67 years old 
Tambimuttu, a native of Sri Lanka 

India Arts Council to pub. 
hsh Indian literary classics and nro- 
nurte traditional Indian arts and cul- 


h ? si 8 ned his letters, 

SKSSSSS 

sKiunu editor. He came to the United 

I trf!? 5 U Ki t * le I® 50 ’ 8 nnd started Poetry- 
London-New York, but it lasted nrL 
four issues. “India Love pjf ? onJ y 

Tim^ Vera ‘ 1 < b ° 0kS ’ Wasdescr »bedinThe 


t0 Undon «n the late 
£,7®| A, Tambl ! nuttu started the Lyre- 
bud Press which published books 
yoga and philosophy, as well as poetry 
” e 1! «umved by a daughter, Shakun- 

SL He n ^ , i?HI tU ' BaSi of Ma88a chu- 
setts He will be cremated on Tuesday 

and plans are pending for a memorial 
service at the October gS J 

?S Ury ’ Where he ma intained his 


THE FRESH AIR FUND 

TOwijyijuijn^ 


RUTH PRAWER JHABVALA’s 

first novel for eight years: the result has been 
worth waiting for... A substantial and utterly 
readable novel; no more intelligent one will be 
seen this year.’ 

Martin Seymour-Smith, Financial Times 

IN SEARCH OF LOVE 
AND BEAUTY 

‘Brilliantly readable.’ 


Tambimuttu, who died in 
London on June 22, was in his 
day, a resoundingly known 
figure on the London literary 
scene, but he also has a 
permanent niche in the history 
of literary affairs from his 
stewardship of the magazine 
I Poetry London which he edited 
j from 1939 to 1947. 

Tambi, as he was universally 
known, presided over the 
fortunes of Poetry London with 
a style of editorship in which 
eccentricity was always cheek 
by jowl with near chaos. Run 
with genial informality from the 
Hog in the Pound public house, 
then on Oxford Street, where 
Tambi conferred with his peers. 
Poetry London always seemed 
an unlikely survivor of the 
austere economic climate of the 
Forties. Yet it not merely 
survived, but did so with 
distinction, publishing in the 
course of its fifteen issues 
almost every British poet of 
note, providing a platform for 
what was, then, younger talent 
which would have found itself 
stifled by the more orthodox 
available outlets. 

Born in Ceylon in 1915 Tambi 
had come to Britain in 1937 
with a jazz musical comedy - 
performed at the Regal Theatre, 
Colombo - to his name, and 
perhaps at that stage no defined 
ambition to electrify a literary 
scene overdominated by aca¬ 
demics. 

Poetry London came to birth 
from a meeting between Tambi¬ 
muttu, Tony Dickens, Dylan 
Thomas and Keidrych Rhys. 
Tambi’s mission from that 
point was to “liberate” poetry. 


TAMBIMUTTU 


His own talents were essentially 
creative and personal. At 
business he was less adept 
Nevertheless this “wild, dark 
impresario of the dithering 
Forties was, with his eclectic 
tastes to publish among many 
others, Dylan Thomas, Stephen 
Spender, Louis MacNeice, 
Kathleen Raine, David Gas¬ 
coyne and George Barker. He 
also commissioned illustrations 
from Henry Moore and Gra¬ 
ham Sutherland. 

Tambimuttu left London for 
the United States in 1947 when 
his own financial interest in the 
magazine was bought out by a 
business partner. Poetry London 
appeared for two more years but 
without his presiding genius 
seemed to lose something of its 
zest for life. 


In America his career was 
varied. There was a new but 
short lived magazine called 
Poetry London - New York and 
plans to reenter the British 
literary scene with a bang, via a 
magazine called Apple in coop¬ 
eration with the Beatles. But it 
was not until 1979 that an issue 
of Poetry London/Apple Maga¬ 
zine finally appeared by which 
time Tambi was a quarter of a 
century from the scenes of his 
inspiration. 

In the 1970s with his striking 
graphite coloured hair, he was 
again a familiar sight in the old 
haunts, but reminiscence had 
begun to predominate over 
creativity. A more permanent 
acknowledgment of his achieve¬ 
ment was in a reprint of Poetry 
London in a set of five volumes 
by Frank Cass in 1971. i 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES, 26 JUNE 1983 



Poets under the bed 


Lawrence Durrell remembers Tambimuttu 


THE poetry publishing world is 
going to suffer deeply at the 
passing of J. T. Tambimuttu, 
who, for some forty years has 
occupied a curiously command¬ 
ing position in the London 
world of letters, as friend, guide 
and publisher of so many poets 
of the first rank. We all know 
what quarrelsome and unstable 
people artists are, yet their 
affection and trust in Tambi 
and his doings was unbounded, 
even among those who might 
have had most to criticise about 
his work. They spoke of him 
always with a loving and 
humorous concern through 
which shone affection and 
admiration. 

I am thinking of Eliot, who 
spoke of him in a wondering 
whisper, and described him as 
the most courageous of the 
younger publishers. And even 
those he might exasperate by 
one of his manoeuvres never for 
a moment lost their basic 
affection for him. We need this 
sort of living reminder in a 
philistine and positivistic civili¬ 
zation, and if Tambi could 
claim anything it would be that 
he won the affection of souls so 
1 different as, say, Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland, David 
Gascoigne, Henry Miller, Anais 
Nin, and scores of others. 

He could also be careless and 
irritating. Our moments of 
exasperation with him were real 
ones, but it was always a loving 
and concerned exasperation, 
and I do not think he lost a 



Tambimuttu, 1915-1983: Love 
among the artists 


friend ever, despite divergencies 
of policy or practice. 

My own memories of him go 
back to before the war and 
before he had made his mark on 
the London scene. Some of the 
sites from which he elected to 
operate were fairly bizarre - like 
the steam room of the Russell 
Square public baths, which he 
adopted as a head office for a 
brief period. Indeed, if he finally 
left the baths it was with 
reluctance, and because of the 
deleterious effect of the steam 
on his manuscripts. 

My very first meeting with 
him was at a rendezvous off 
Tottenham Court Road, where 
he had rented a room in a cheap 
boarding-house, and lay in bed 
late of a morning, going over his 
plans to bring poetry to the 
public at large. It was my first 
interview with him and I saw 
with amusement that the entire 
contents of his first number 
reposed under his bed in an 
enormous Victorian chamber 
pot. It was into this that he 
dipped for his authors. 

Of course there were later and 
more affluent times and more 
up-to-date offices, but like a 
true lover of art and literature 
Tambi had a great affection for 
the seedier side of his adored 
London. Many a pub taproom 
earned his allegiance as a board 
room, and for a while he could 
not be prised away from the 
Hog in the Pound in Oxford 
Street, a most uncomfortable 
venue in which to discuss 
literature. 

He leaves the general state of 
poetry publishing much im 
proved for his presence and 
happy activity, and he himself 
felt that he had scored a 
praiseworthy success in his 
efforts to found and organise an 
Indian Arts Council in London 
which might arrange exhibitions 
of Indian treasures already in 
our collections but which never 
see the light of day. It is to be 
hoped that this activity will 
continue after he has gone; it 
? would be his most effective 
memorial. 


■nost after he left the gov¬ 
ernment but this is one of 
the first non-commercial 
posts he has accepted. 

The job itself is a new 
one It was created when 
the V & A split off from the 
Department of Education 
and Science last month 
and achieved its long- 
desired independence. 

“We are naturally de¬ 
lighted at the appointment 
of Lord Carrington . . . his 
interest in the arts is well- 
known and we knowhima 
old friend of tnis 
museum. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter could not have 
a better man to lead the 
V & A into, this new and 
exciting phase of its his¬ 
tory 'said Sir Roy Strong, 
director of the museum.' 


DUBLIN IS buzzing with 
the story of natural gas. 

A pipeline is being laid 
from a new field off Kin- 
sale to the Irish capital 

and many far J n ^. h ^r 
sold parcels of land for 
the project. One such 
succumbed to »n 
from workmen to tap 
him a private supply off 
the pipline: free gas for 
a lifetime in rctu * , }i * or 
£100 backhander. All went 
well for a day or two 
then the gas went out. 
He followed his supply 
pipe across the yard and 
dug down, only to find 
an expired Calor gas 
cylinder. V* 

Goodbye ^ 
Tambi 


A Ceylonese wno earned 
royal ancestry, he « 
familiar figure at literary 
assemblies since before the 

■war, whisky glass usually 
in hand. He was not behind 
hand in asking fav ° ur ®i 
always in the name of 

remember Stevie Smith 
saying to me, ‘Oh God, he s 
not back again, is he. 
savs Eddie Linden, pub- 
Usher ot the magazine 
Aquarius, and no slouch at 
raising funds himself. 
ra *‘He wasn’t terribly good 
at paying authors but he 
made the career of great 
writers and he was really 
wonderful at getting money 
out of rich old ladies. Even 
I couldn’t see^ where it was 

C °Meary James Thurair:ajah 
Tambimuttu, to five him 

his full name, was. Linden 
reports, sitting up in bed 
supping off a small bott 
nf hrandv the day. before 
his death His demise 
l means the end of a one- 
> man Arts Council, 


Art of 

sponsorship 

POLIN TWEEDY, a 29- 
v ear-old public relations 
and advertising executive. 
Its to take over the l^ left 
vacant by Luke Rittner, 
the new Arts Council Sec¬ 
retary-General. He becomes 
Director of the Association 
for Business Sponsorship of 
the Arts in September. 


RELUCTANT PATRONS of 
literature have sadly. had 

one source of jwr,’hi 
moved with the death in 
hospital yesterday of Tam- 
bimuttu, founder of Poetry 
London and launcher 
many a literary career. 

Tambi, as he was known, 
had a remarkable talent for 
siphoning funds where 
none were thought to be 
available and used them to 
publish Dylan Thomas 
George Barker, Geoffrey 
Grigson and David D-as- 
coyne, among others, ex¬ 
tracting inustrationsfrom 

the likes of John Piper and 
Henry Moore., 



Tweedy outt 

Tweedy who is unmarried 
and lives in Stockwell, has 
fdegree in English from 
oxford where he was also 
? member of the university 

dramatic s 0 C i?H‘t >«mk- 
trained in merch ant banx 
inl and corporate finance 
with Guinness Mahon, amd 
M 1980, joined Streets 
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POETRY 


tic in the Blitz years, increasingly sad and crumpled as his 
visions failed to materalise, this Tamil Hindu Catholic of Royal 
blood and distinguished kin, inventor of the term ‘Fitzrovia’, 
haunter of pubs in same, 
founder of poets and presses, 
believer in the total man and of 
poetry as ‘vitality’, comes 
across as quixotic, maddening, 
brilliant and impossible. This 
Festschrift includes some of his 
poems, essays, and autobiogra¬ 
phical pieces on his childhood 
in Ceylon, but is mainly a mul¬ 
titude of recollections by 
friends and fellow luminaries, 
which, in the way of these 
things, grows somewhat repeti¬ 
tive, and frequently bears scars 
in what is left unsaid. There is a 
great difference between the 
memories of the men, who tend 
to be fellow Fitzrovians, young 
hopefuls of the ’40s giving 
Bohemia a certain charged 
innocence in the face of enlist¬ 
ment and action, and the 
women, who put up with I am¬ 
bi’s proclivities, and typed. But 
the roll-call of rccollectors is 
impressive, testament itself to 
the man's peculiar genius: 

Murdoch, Durrell, Smart, Gas¬ 
coyne, Raine, Patten, to name 
at random, a wonderful aura- 
packed contribution from 
Timothy Leary, for whom 
Tambimuttu was guru: 

‘I felt some stange fraternal 
bond with this man. We had 
some wonderful heritage in 
common, some secret that we 
shared, some ancient 
connection.’ 

As with all the best gurus, 

Tambimuttu (Tam b i to 
friends) has an earthier side: Tambimuttu: 

‘Tambi would strip naked and 

run through the rooms just like a ittle boy . . .’or ‘Perhaps the 
fact that Tambi ate so little and drank so much contributed to 
this modest body odour - pints and pints of bitter beer!’ A 
master of obsence limericks as well as transcendental state¬ 
ments, he kept submissions in a chamber-pot under his bed and 
was proverbially able to intuit a real poet by what Kathleen 
Raine (an early discovery of his) call ‘the direct perception of 
that living radiance.’ Auden and the later Eliot were not so 


Tambimuttu: Poetic Champion 


favoured, Dylan Thomas was. Raine regards Tambi as having 
been too great for London’s ‘provincial duck-pond’; Poetry 
London foundered after 23 issues and Editions Poetry London 

after 62 items, many of them 
lavish, and important (Raine’s 
Stone and Flower , or the famous 
Gascoyne Poems: 1937-1942 , 
illustrated by Sutherland). 
mt Various publishing ventures in 
the US, where he spent the ’50s 
and the more suitable ’60s, 
never came to much, and an 
$1 attempted revival in 1979 of the 
old magazine produced just two 
issues of Poetry London , while 
weeks before his death in 1983 
he laid the basis for the Indian 
Arts Council (having been wel¬ 
comed in India as a star) in 
order to bring the two worlds of 
the title closer together - his 
most lasting achievement, 
perhaps. 

For, despite this beautifully- 
produced book, the final assess¬ 
ment must be tinged with 
regret: that this lyrebird's song 
did not root itself more firmly, 
more persuasively, in the ears 
of a culture hijacked, on the 
one hand, by the materialist 
academics he so suspected, and 
on the other, by conformity and 
commerce. In the London of 
the '90s, there’s not even a 
Bohemia for a young, poet- 
drunk Indian to ‘instinctively 
set forth’ for: reading this book 
is to enter after closing time; 
the warmth still there, but the 
silence poignant, sharp after 
the shouting. 

‘September. The war barely 
declared. A party . . . swing¬ 
ing fully in my shared Char- 

it Champion lotte Slreet Flat • • • Sud ‘ 

denly in front of me: an ap¬ 
parition. No less! Thin, flailing arms ending in dark slim 
hands, one pinioning a cigarette, the other batoning with a 
half-full pint glass. A sunburst of a smile; dark rock-pool 
eyes, shining with spontaneous, exuberant joy; dark ascetic 
(O! artless fraud) face mantled by puma-black mane . . . 

‘Hello, Russel! Thank you for asking me to your party . . . 
My name is Tambi, Are you a poet?’ 

(Russell McKinnon-Croft) □ 






I 

Showing 

i 

flair in the 
blackout 


Alan Ross 


TAMBIMUTTU: BRIDGE 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS 
edited by Jane Williams 

Peter Owen, £25, pp. 296 


T 

X ambimuttu’s career, in its brief war¬ 
time heyday, was a triiimph of charm over 
character, appearance over application, 
instinct over effort. Newly arrived from 
Ceylon in 1938, and helped by his one-time 
lover, ex-Indian army officer, Tony Dick- 
ins, the 23-year-old Tambimuttu set about 
launching Poetry London , a magazine that 
would lurch erratically and sometimes bril¬ 
liantly over the next decade. 

The publishing firm of Nicholson and 
Watson, unique in the war years for having 
plenty of paper but few titles, took over the 
housing and backing of the magazine, as 
well as, later, the publishing activities of 
Editions Poetry London. At that time you 
could sell virtually anything, and for a 
while even the undisciplined Tambi was in 
clover. Childlike though he was, Tambi 
was a natural impresario, and soon there 
was nobody of consequence beyond his 
reach. His first issue contained poems by 
Spender, Read, Durrell, Barker and 
Dylan Thomas. 

Iambi’s own taste was erratic, more or 
less confined to poetry as lyric. His anti- 
intellectualism, as recorded by Helen Irwin 
in her useful contribution to this volume, 
unfortunately cut him off from some of the 
best poetry being written, as well as leaving 
him open to the worst excesses. But Tambi 
had flair, and his vision of painting and 
drawing as non-literal complements to the 
printing of poetry, was responsible for 
several inspired collaborations and some of 
the handsomest and most original books of 
the decade — David Gascoyne illustrated 
by Sutherland, Nicholas Moore by Freud, 
Henry Moore’s Shelter Sketch Book , Bar¬ 
bara Hepworth's drawings for Kathleen 
Raine. Later .came Elizabeth Smart’s By 
Grand Central Station I Sat Down and 
Wept, Henry Miller’s The Cosmological 
Eye, Nabokov’s The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight, poems by Bernard Spencer and 
Pierre Seghers, Keith Douglas’s Alamein 
to Zem-Zem. There were, between 1943 
and 1951, 62 titles altogether, the first 41 
technically published by Nicholson and 
Watson, but under Tambimuttu's gui¬ 
dance. The magazine Poetry London first 


appeared in February 1939 and continued 
at irregular intervals until December 1948, 
at which time, after 14 issues, Tambi 
bowed or was elbowed out. Another nine 
issues, co-edited by Nicholas Moore and 
the new proprietor, Richard March, were 
published, but by then what liveliness of 
spirit there had been in the enterprise had 
long since evaporated. 

The postwar years were not kind to 
Tambi, who seemed stuck in an out-of- 
time air-pocket, and though various 
schemes were subsequently launched, 
handsomely supported by innocent admir¬ 
ers, nothing much came of them. Tambi 
retained the gifts of enthusing and persuad¬ 
ing almost until his death in 1983, but the 
ratio between ideas and work, never very 
high, declined still further. 

Tambi’s real homes were London pubs, 
especially the Hog in the Pound in Oxford 
Street and The Wheatsheaf in Soho. For 
the whole of his Poetry London period he 
was to be seen in one or the other, a 
magnetic attraction for writers and others 
on leave, secure in the knowledge that 
around Tambi were to be found congenial 
spirits and attractive girls. 

In his youth, Tambi had beauty and 
simplicity, a warm and welcoming nature, 
so that it was not surprising he evoked 
mothering instincts in a variety of women. 
He was a good friend and during the three 
years or so — 1943-46 — when I saw most 
of him, he was a continual source of 
pleasure of one bizarre kind or another. 
He lived in the most primitive fashion, in 
two squalid and tiny rooms off St Martin's 
Lane. Food and washing facilities were of 
little concern to him, kept afloat as he was 
by the succession of pints he' consumed on 
his nightly round. Like Maclaren-Ross, 
Nina Hamnett, Johnny Minton, and Sylvia 
Gosse, he was a fixture, a wartime land¬ 
mark from which others took their bear¬ 
ings. 

Left high and dry in the Fifties, Tambi 
tried his luck in New York. He married 
twice more, to Indians — his first, English 
wife died, though long after their parting 
— and he returned for a final journey to 
India. He published a few poems, and 
articles, none of them particularly good, 
largely because of a fatal reluctance to 
think anything through. 

Tambi ended his days in Cornwall Gar¬ 
dens, his last months spent in making plans 
for an Indian Arts Council. Jane Williams, 
his devoted former assistant and literary 
executor, has collected together contribu¬ 
tions by friends from all periods of Tambi’s 
life, from George Barker to Timothy Le¬ 
ary, Mulk Raj Anand to Diana Menuhin. 
Tambi's own writings are included and 
there is an invaluable checklist of the 
magazines and books associated with him. 

Shabbily clothed as he usually was, 
Tambi could, on the comparatively rare 
occasions he dressed in his high-collared 
Indian jacket, look splendid. He never had 
any money, but living from hand to mouth 


suited him. It was impossible to imagine 
him in bourgeois surroundings or with 
possessions and an orderly life. Only latter¬ 
ly did he begin to come to terms with his 
Indianness, uncertainty as to who he was, 
or where his interests lay, contributing to 
some of his problems. He was too fatalistic 
and self-indulgent to compete in the real 
world, but for most of the time, despite 
periods of irritation and depression, he was 
good to be with, a frail, decorative figure 
who comes happily to life in Jane Williams’ 
collection. 

Telling it 
like it was 
and still is 

Anatol Lieven 


ABOUT FACE 

by Colonel David H. Hackworth and 
Julie Sherman 

Sidgwick Jackson, £16.95, pp. 875 


It is a rare professional soldier who could 
bear to reprint an enemy’s remark that his 
own side ‘walk in the open and look like 
bewildered ducks’, as a Vietcong officer 
wrote of the US army in Vietnam. Unfor¬ 
tunately tor that army, Colonel David H. 
Hackworth was indeed a rare figure in its 
ranks. A semi-delinquent who joined up at 
the age of 15, commissioned from the 
ranks on a Korean battlefield, in two wars 
he was wounded eight times and decorated 
even more often for courage and lead¬ 
ership in the field. He quit the army in 
1971, after ‘blowing the whistle’ in a 
television interview on the lying and in¬ 
competence of the American high com¬ 
mand in Vietnam. 

In particular, he spoke of how the 
infamous practice of pegging success to the 
‘body count’ had ‘encouraged officers to 
lie’; in these memoirs he says that it also 
encouraged them to shoot any Vietnamese 
who moved. He described the ‘razzle- 
dazzle briefings’ whereby General West¬ 
moreland and his staff would mislead the 
political leaders in Washington; and of how 
military bureaucrats had cost the lives of 
tens of thousands of American soldiers 
through lack of fighting experience and 
proper training. 

The book begins in a bloody fight in 
northern Korea, and surges — rather 
slowly, it must be said — on a tide of 
booze, battles and sex through 875 pages as 
far as the colonel’s retirement and subse¬ 
quent involvement in the Australian peace 
movement. It is fairly raw stuff — approp- 
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Poems in a chamber pot 


ALTHOUGH he survived into 
his late sixties, dying eventually 
in 1983, the great days of Meary 
James Tambimuttu (“Tambi”) 
belong to a period 30 or even 40 
years before his death. Irrevoca¬ 
bly, and perhaps to his disad¬ 
vantage, he remains a Forties 
figure, a lurking presence in all 
those breezy memoirs of booz¬ 
ing with Dylan Thomas and 
Maclaren-Ross, a dusty exem¬ 
plar of wartime Fitzrovia and its 
compound of rousing drunks, 
girls and unwritten poetry. It is 
significant that though this fest¬ 
schrift , the work of more than 60 
admirers and friends, ranges 
over every aspect of a long and 
restless career, from his early 
life in Ceylon to the traipsing in 
Sixties New York, its focus is 
strangely narrow: a poetry mag¬ 
azine which lasted barely a de¬ 
cade, published by the tiny firm, 
Editions Poetry London, which 
speedily went broke in the late 
1940s. 

Poetry London , founded by 
Tambi shortly after his arrival 
on the boat from Ceylon in 
1939, has always had a mixed 
reputation. Its first number 
brought together Dylan 
Thomas, Stephen Spender and 
Lawrence Durrell. Subsequent 
erratic editions — notably the 
large hardback, known colloqui¬ 
ally as “Chums” because Tambi 
tried to include everyone to 
whom he had made hitherto un¬ 
fulfilled promises of publication 
— display the ragbag quality 
which led Geoffrey Grigson to 
nickname him “Tuttifrutti”. Al¬ 
ready the “Holy Fakir of Po¬ 
etry” side to his nature, gently 
mocked by Maclaren-Ross, 
looms into view. 

With hindsight one can say, 
perhaps, that as a poetry impre¬ 
sario Tambi had a certain 
amount of flair, unlimited en¬ 
thusiasm and a complete disre- 


TAMBIMUTTU 
Ed. Jane Williams 

Peter Owen 
£25 


gard for financial reality. Poetry 
London , supposed to come out 
six times a year, managed only 
10 issues in the period 1939-45, 
and in this series of iloges the 
stage properties of Tambi’s ca¬ 
reer as an editor — the con¬ 
tributions kept in the chamber 
pot under the bed, the succes¬ 
sion of “wonderful new back¬ 
ers”, the sexual flambpyanre — 
are permanently in evidence. 


Book 

Review 


What did it amount to? Sev¬ 
eral of the memorialists are 
keen to rebut the Maclaren- 
Ross view, (Tambi himself dis¬ 
missed Memoirs of the Forties as 
“a highly coloured book of mis¬ 
representation and fairy tales”), 
and there are numerous refer¬ 
ences to his “flair”, “intuition” 
and “seminal ideas”. Even mar¬ 
ital boorishness finds its usual 
excuse. “Tambi was a genius”, 
writes one of his wives, “which 
means that at times he was diffi¬ 
cult to live with.” Other people 
quote with approval the lapi¬ 
dary artistic statements — “Po¬ 
etry is the awareness of the 
mind to the universe. It em¬ 
braces everything in the world” 
— which might now be seen 
simply as an inevitable and 
rather dated by-blow of Forties 
romanticism. Certainly the me¬ 
morials from his brief and 


heavily subsidised publishing ^ 

career are impressive — Henry ^ 

Moore’s Shelter Sketches , Nabo- s 

kov, Anais Nin — but it is im- ® 

possible to separate them from 1 

the grand gestures, the prom- s 

ises to publish unread books, c 

and the living off other people’s * 

money. s 

Whatever the nature of this ^ 

achievement, it was clearly j 

bound up in the hot-house con- c 

ditions of the Second World 
War. According to Nicholas t 

Moore, a wartime colleague, t 

the fact “that Tambi had to live 1 

in this milieu was his misfor- c 

tune”; but staider circum- t 

stances would probably have re- 1 

stricted his startling trajectory. I 

Neither Poetry London nor the 
publishing venture survived the j 
1940s. In later life, whether in 
America or England, Tambi cut * 
a bleak figure, strung out on j 
drink, drugs and disappoint- 
ment, perennially in search of 
the great sponsor who would li- { 
cense his artistic dreams. , 

This book is a lavish memo- i 
rial, exquisitely produced and i 
finely illustrated with Moore ■ 
and Sutherland plates from the 1 
Forties. Inevitably, much of its 
value lies in the digressions, in 
writers such as David Gascoyne 
and Mulk Raj Anand talking 
about themselves as much as 
their dead friend. Among other 
highlights are a memoir of the 
Poetry London days by Helen Ir¬ 
win and a wide-eyed account of 
the first visit to New York by 
Safia, Tambi’s second wife. 
Throughout it his spirit is never 
far away — “an eager, unbusi¬ 
nesslike impresario” as Peter 
Owen calls him, his dedication 
and enthusiasm never quite sub¬ 
merged in these chronicles of 
wasted time and fruitless ambi¬ 
tions. 

D J Taylor 
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No more 
Fitzroving 

& JOHN GROSS on an eccentric poet who 
was a bit of a prophet and a bit of a fraud 


( TVTO HISTORY of poetry in the 
11 Forties would be complete 
unless it found room for Tambi¬ 
muttu — “Tambi” to his 
friends. He was one of the fix¬ 
tures of Fitzrovia: an impresa¬ 
rio, a stirrer-up, a bit of a 
prophet, a bit of a fraud, every 
inch a character. We shall not 
look upon his like again. But 
then we never quite looked 
upon his like before. 

He arrived in England from 
what was still Ceylon in 1938, at 
the age of 23. His family claimed 
descent from a Tamil royal 
house, but he himself had been 
brought up as a Catholic, with 
English as his first language — 
one in which he had already , 
published three volumes of \ 
verse (hand-setting the type j 
himself) by the time he was 21. j 

I He began his career in j 
London with a decided coup, < 
T. S. Eliot agreed to see him, 
and gave him his blessing. This . 
may surprise those who cling to \ 
an unduly austere image of J 
Eliot, but Tambi took it in his s 
stride. Kathleen Raine recalls s 
him observing, “with that v 
warm, happy laugh of his,” that f 
“Mr Eliot is really a wild man, 11 
like me”. c 

In 1939 he launched Poetry t 
London, a magazine dedicated p 
to the proposition that “every 
man has poetry in him. Poetry is 

the awareness of the mind to the ' 

universe.” In practice this 
meant that he favoured the lyri- , 
cal, the visionary, the ecstatic, £! 
and rejected the characteristic , 
poetry of the Thirties, the kind ' 
Geoffrey Grigson has promoted 1. 
in his periodical New Verse, as T 
hopelessly overintellectual. 

Grigson scoffed, and nick- L 
named him, not very brilliantly, hi 
Tuttifrutti”, but it was Iambi 
who was more in tune with the ; n 
spirit of the times. He published Pr 
Dylan Thomas, George Barker ar 
and most of the Forties neo- Fr 
Romantics, and his success 
meant that less romantic spirits tic 
such as Keith Douglas were H; 
willing to come aboard. C0 ‘ 

He also ran a small publishing elc 
house, Editions Poetry London, su 
which brought out some of the a 
most interesting books of the W< 
period: Henry Moore’s Shelter a s 
Sketch Book , for example, and mi 
Nabokov’s The Real Life of the 
Sebastian Knight. mc 

In the early Fifties, having to I 
lost control of magazine and rov 
publishing imprint alike, he left age 


te Tambimuttu: Bridge 

bi Between Two Worlds 

is ed by Jane Williams 

x * Peter Owen, £25 
a- - 
a 

ry for Manhattan, and tried to 
ol restore his fortunes with a new 
ut journal, Poetry London/New 
id York. His wanderings also led 

him to Timothy Leary’s LSD 
m centre, where for a time he 
at served as resident guru in 
d charge of meditation. But he 
,j never really made his mark in 
n America, and in 1970 he decided 
h to come back to London. 

His hour had passed,- how- 
y ever, and although he managed 
I to find the money to set up a 
e new publishing house, the Lyre¬ 
bird Press, he lurched from pro- 
1 ject to project and crisis to cri* 

• sis. He died in 1983. 

5 This memorial volume assem- 
} bled by his former assistant, 

^ Jane Williams, is appropriately 
s scrappy and hit or miss: a 
, streamlined academic tome 

* would have been beside the 
; point. And even the minor con¬ 
tributions have their period 
charm. There are picturesque 
anecdotes of Tambimuttu’s 
hand-to-mouth existence, 
echoes of epic pub-crawls, 
poems and reminiscences that 
catch the exact flavour of a liter¬ 
ary generation. 

The best thing in the book is a 
childhood memoir by Tambi¬ 
muttu himself, which brings out 
very clearly how strongly he 
was attached, in spite of his for¬ 
mal Western education, to tra¬ 
ditional Hindu culture. The 
illustrations underline another 
key aspect of his personality, 
his determination to wed visual 
art to the written word. They 
include work by Graham Suth¬ 
erland, John Piper, Ceri Rich¬ 
ards, Henry Moore and Lucian 
Freud. 

There are also solid contribu¬ 
tions by, among others, Michael 
Hamburger and David Gas¬ 
coyne. Kathleen Raine writes 
eloquently if not entirely per¬ 
suasively about Tambimuttu as 
a bridge between East and 
West; Iris Murdoch contributes 
a strange poem about the cos¬ 
mic egg. But I suspect that it is 
the rackety recollections that 
most readers are going to turn 
to first. So we’ll go no more Fitz¬ 
roving ... it seems a long time 
ago. 
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plain but subtle. He has one of the best ears for the balance of 
consonants. Some of the devices which lace his writing—little 
incantatory repetitions, odd ellipses—have an off-beat quality. 
Although the images he employs—‘The great creature that 
thumps its tail/O n the silence . . .’—invigorate the poems, the 
environment is bleak. His work in this vein resembles the abs¬ 
tract paintings of Roger Hilton and Bryan Winter who were his 
Cornish friends and neighbours. 

The reader comes on his love poems, addresses and elegies 
with relief. They make the poet more human and accessible and 
also show him in a less self-regarding light. He seems more 
interested in the world around him. It is likely that some of his 
best work is yet to come. The final poem in the book, ‘To My 
Wife at Midnight’, is indicative. It has a simple and delicate 
power. Graham is an original poet. Although his work demands 
close attention, he rewards the assiduous reader. 

G. B. H. Wightman (821 912) 

A Lifetime of Dying Poems 1942-1979 Elizabeth Bartlett 
21-5cm 64p Pbk £1-95 ISBN 0 905291 16 6 Harry Chambers/ 
Peterloo Poets 1979 

Elizabeth Bartlett’s poems have, over the years, been printed in 
anthologies and magazines. This is the first collection and Harry 
Chambers is to be congratulated on it. For these are remarkably 
satisfying poems. A strong personality, a tone that is quiet and 
ironical, give them great impact. The question many of them are 
concerned with is ‘What is real?’ She uses original subject 
matter: ‘My Five Gentlemen’ speculates about the five editors 
who print her poems. There is a slightly rough surface to some; 
the rhymed ones in places don’t rhyme very well, giving an 
impression of amateurishness. Unrhymed stanzas are common 
and usually more successful. ‘Quaker Meeting’, rhyming lines 1 
and 3 in quatrains, is the most formal. This, like most of the 
others, is not a poem of comfort. Childhood is the subject of 
‘Rumours of Wars’ and ‘Front Parlour’, very fine poems indeed. 
Other fine ones are ‘Loving Neighbour’ (like a free-verse ballad), 
‘Lisson Grove’ and ‘Disposing of Ashes’, the last two both 
elegies, the former one of the best poems in the book. ‘Corpus 
Christi’ is equally good. Elizabeth Bartlett writes directly from 
her experience, very effectively—experience of the poor, the 
sick, the mentally ill. Fantasy is rare and makes its appearance 
only in ‘A Wrong Kind of Levitation’ (amateur witch-making). 
In a sad and violent age her unsentimental statements are valu¬ 
able. Gavin Ewart (821-914) 

The Echo Gate Poems 1975-79. Michael Longley 22-5cm 64p £3 
ISBN 0 436 25680 0 Seeker & Warburg 1979 
Michael Longley’s new collection shows how much he has 
extended his range as a poet, in terms of both imagination and 
technique, in the past few years. The Echo Gate gives ample 
proof of his achievement. While not lacking in Irish eloquence he 
keeps on the right side of over-writing, and his work is accessible 
without being simplistic. For theme, he takes Ireland in her 
various aspects and moods (history, landscape, folkways, 
violence), his own family (particularly his father), the English 
poets of the two world wars and, surprisingly perhaps, Florence 
Nightingale. There is a group of well-realized love poems. 
‘Frozen Rain’, a short poem, reveals Longley’s excellence as a 
nature poet (‘I magnify each individual blade of grass/With 
frozen rain, a crop of icicles and twigs’). The Echo Gate can be 
strongly recommended. Robert Greacen (821 914) 

*Poetry London/Apple Magazine Vol 1 No 1 Autumn 1979. 
Edited by Tambimuttu 24 5cm 112p Ill £30 ISBN 0 9502506 3 5; 
£2-50 pbk ISBN 0 9502506 4 3 Editions Poetry London (24 Old 
Gloucester Street , London WC1) 1979 

Poetry London { /Apple Magazine (PLAM) is edited by Tam¬ 
bimuttu. He edited the original Poetry London which first 
appeared in 1938 and became one of the main vehicles for the 
poets of the 1940s. PLAM is sponsored by the printers Mather 
Bros. It is a superbly designed production. The contents are 
another matter. A kind reviewer would say the magazine was a 
gallimaufry; a more honest critic would describe it as a rag-bag. 


Seven of the contributors—George Barker, Gavin Ewart, David 
Gascoyne, Bernard Gutteridge, Nicholas Moore, Philip O’Connor, 
Paul Potts—appeared on the prospectus for the original 
Poetry London. A number of others such as Gerald Durrell, 
Lawrence Durrell, Hamish Henderson, Kathleen Raine, Anne 
Ridler and Francis Scarfe belong to the same generation. There 
are also contributions from a random collection of poets who 
made their reputations in subsequent decades. While some of 
the poems are worth while, too many can only have been 
included on the basis of loyalty or on the basis of a poet’s name. 
The editor also has a section of‘songs, lyrics and poems which I 
think might be of particular interest to the man in the street’. 
Leonard Cohen, Bob Dylan and Allan Ginsberg feature here. 
The editor clearly has a low opinion of the man in the street. The 
only interesting new poet is the editor’s daughter, Shakuntala 
Tambimuttu, whose two poems addressed to her father are 
finely etched and poignant. PLAM has a number of excellent 
poems and it is a good read; but it has no defining principle. 
G. B. H. Wightman (821-914) 

Nine Contemporary Poets A Critical Introduction. P. R. King 
21 5cm 272pRefBiblIndex £7-95ISBN 0416718507; £3 50pbk 
ISBN 0 416 71860 4 Methuen 1979 

P. R. King, lecturer in education at Loughborough University, 
has written an excellent introduction to contemporary poetry 
which can be recommended to newcomers to poetry, ‘A’ level 
students, undergraduates, and, not least, to academics humble 
enough to suspect that they may have got lost in the thicket of 
literary-critical jargon. Selections are necessarily personal, and 
the poets chosen are Philip Larkin, Charles Tomlinson, Thom 
Gunn, Ted Hughes, Sylvia Plath, Seamus Heaney, Douglas 
Dunn, Tom Paulin and Paul Mills, all poets whose reputations 
have been established since 1960. A sign of the quality of the 
book is that one never wonders why it is this poet who has been 
included rather than that; each essay vindicates its choice of 
subject. Dunn, Paulin and Mills are allowed to speak for 
themselves, Paulin in an interview, the other two in short essays 
on their work; and in his discussions of the others Mr King 
unfailingly combines technical understanding with a 
discriminating imagination, thereby showing how to avoid mere 
technical analysis on the one hand, or an extrapolation of 
‘meaning’ from form on the other. It is an admirable book, clear, 
warm and intelligent. Peter Gilmour (821 91409) 


ENGLISH DRAMA 


Threshold of a Nation A Study in English and Irish Drama. 
Philip Edwards 22 5cm 284p Ill Ref Index £10-75 ISBN 0 521 
22463 2 Cambridge University Press 1979 

Professor Edwards has written a series of essays which examine 
the relationship between the Elizabethan theatre and the con¬ 
temporary community. This means, in part, the social, political, 
philosophical background and that between the drama of the 
Irish Renaissance and its community. In short, he has been 
studying the interactions of literature and nationalism. In the 
process he has come up with many fresh ideas and attitudes: as a 
result, this is no thesis-factory product, no tired academic 
programme for promotion; it is a book resulting from very wide 
programme reading in different cultures on the part of a scholar 
able to make connections, draw comparisons and suggest 
interpretations. Professor Edwards has succeeded in the difficult 
art of writing personally. When he attacks another critic, it is 
because he has got his own firm line to pursue. It is a relief to find 
other critics coming in not because a book needs them to fill its 
footnotage but because their views seem wrong and might 
interrupt the persuasive flow of the argument if they were not 
pushed out of its way. 

What Professor Edwards has to say about Shakespeare and 
about Yeats is what really matters (I once heard a very senior 
professor in Canada say to a young, aspiring academic—who had 
announced a desire to ‘research some aspect of Yeats’—in a firm 
if kindly tone, ‘keep out of the Big League, Son’) for it shows his 
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and kings 


npHIS odd and charming story 
JL reaches us from a lady of our 
acquaintance who vouches for its 
truth and says she knows the 
planter concerned personally. 

The gentleman in question is 
building a new house up-country, 
which was to have been ready for 
occupation about July 1. The 
telephone people were duly advised 
to reSnove the telephone from the 
old bungalow to the new one. and 
they did so. Unfortunately the 
building contractor, who. says my 
informant “is descended from the 
Mills of God”, has not yet finished 
the bungalow; so the telephone 
cannot he heard if it rings at 
night. 

The P.D. wrote to the telephone 
people and said, to save them frus¬ 
tration and continual ringing bet¬ 
ween the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 
a.m. would they please not take 
calls for that number as the ring¬ 
ing could not be heard. For some 
time there was no reply to this 
suggestion; but finally a letter ar¬ 
rived saying that on receipt of 
Rs 120 the telephone would be 
disconnected during these hours 

We gather that the planter left 
it at that. 

There appears to be nothing 
that anyone can do about this 
peculiar situation. As far as any¬ 
one knows the phone probably 
continues to ring all night. But 
nobody would know, anyway, ex¬ 
cept the exchange 


POET’S PEDIGREE 


O 1 


.UR consultant on Jaffna 
^ genealogy. J.T.R., who 
wrote to us at length about the 
family tree of the poet Tambi- 
muttu last month (CABBAGES: 
July 29. “A Jaffna genealogy”) has 
done some further research on the 
subject and comes up with the 
following report, which we repro¬ 
duce in toto that he who runs 
may read: 

The family chart of the poet’s 
grand-uncle and grand-aunt. Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Bastiampillai is not 
sufficiently clear in so far as the 
poet’s lineage is concerned. The 
poet is a direct descendant in 
the male line of Varitamby 
Aratchiyar of Manipay referred 
to in my last letter. The poet’s 
maternal great-great-great-great- 
great-great-grandfather was Si- 
thamparanatha Mudaliyar II, a 


grandson of Tiruchittampalam 
of Uyarapulam. This Sitham- 
paranatha Mudaliyar II’s wife 
was the second daughter of 
Vethavalll who married at Ma- 
tkagal. Vethavalli was a daugh¬ 
ter of Prince Para-nirupa-sin- 
gham. son of Para-rajasekeram 
VI (? 1478—1519). These parti¬ 
culars are recorded in greater 
detail in an autobiography of 
the poet’s maternal grandfather 
V. Santhiapillai, written in 
Tamil and'published in 1946. A 
number of families in Atchuvely, 
including that of the late John 
Rajah, proudly trace this line of 
descent and it is believed that 
some of them have in their 
keeping records to support this 
strong tradition. 

As for (Puvirajasingham) Ku- 
lasekera Mudaliyar of Tellipal- 
lai being the great grandson of 
the last King of Jaffna Para- 
rajasekeram VIII (1591—1615), 
this gap has still to be bridged. 
Tradition and other sources 
point to the fact that some 
members of the family of the 
last King of Jaffna had return¬ 
ed from Colombo whence they 
were taken by the Portuguese 
and settled down in the villages 
of Manipay. Sandilipay. Navaly 
and Annaicottai. There are 
several other families hailing 
from these villages who claim ro¬ 
yal descent on this score. There 
are also certain families who.ori¬ 
ginate from Mathagal who claim 
royal descent through Vethavalli 
an ancestor of the poet 
One point of interest that em¬ 
erges from this tangled tale is that 
the King Paranirupasingham re¬ 
ferred to in the previous corres¬ 
pondence on this subject never 
was a king in fact He was the 
son of a king but was ousted 
from the throne by a wicked half- 
brother. who had already murdered 
two other half-brothers by a dif¬ 
ferent mother who were the im¬ 
mediate claimants to the succes¬ 
sion. 

TWINKLE, TWINKLE 

A REVIEW in The Times 
Literary Supplement of a 
new book about that fascinating 
character Leon-Paul Fargue intri¬ 
gued us so much that we lost 
no time m procuring the book. 
But we have been disappointed 
not to find in it any authority 
for one of the statements in the 
review which particularly arrested 
our attention; viz., the fact that 
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ome men Ties 


James Mcary Tambi- 
muttu was born in At- 
chuveli Jaffna, a village 
famous for its astrolog¬ 
ers. Did they predict a 
bright future for him? 
‘No’, says Tambi. ‘They 
predicted that I would 
lead a mendicant’s life.’ 

Instead, Tambi scat¬ 
tered largesse wherever 
he went. He was the 
prince of Bohemia, who 
gave gold and got pence 
in retrun. 

Once, Mathew Arnold 
described poetry as a 
criticism of life. To 
Tambi it was the essence 
of life, the Jeeva Nadi 
i (nerve centre) as he put 
• it, and to the end the 
; Muse never deserted 
■ him. 

Tambi joined the old 
1 University College at a 
time when a degree and 
a government job was 
the ultimate in a young 
man’s life. It was the 
year 1937, eve of World 1 
War II. , 

It was indeed a very i 
good year for those ] 
bright young sparks who t 
sported Oxford bags and > 
knitted ties with a 
feather in their felt hats, f 
They adopted an in- > 
teilectual pose. The v 
women had an air of v 
aloofness which led h 
Janus to describe them a 
as ‘sick headaches in v 
I color fu l sarees.' 


of Tambi 


cents bet on a horse 
called Jandahar. I fol¬ 
lowed suit, but to my 
consternation, and 
Tambi’s immense de¬ 
light, that intrepid ani¬ 
mal at the crack of the 
pistol,’turned and ran in 
the opposite direction, 
leaving the riding boy on 
the ground! 

Whenever I pass Col¬ 
lege House, I always 
think of Tambi, the soul 
and life of a party in the 
tuck-shop. There was 
nothing under the sun 
that they did not discuss. 
Tambi’s bonhomie was 
only a cover for that 


Without a word to 
anyone I left for India, 
hoping to collect mate¬ 
rial for a novel on that 
sub-continent. Vijaya 
Tunga, the author of 
‘Grass for My Feet,’ was 
already an exile in Del¬ 
hi. 

It was here, too, that I 
met a young man of my 
age, Jag Mohan. He was 
working on the ‘Sunday 
Standard’ in Bombay 
and kept the image of 
the poet Tambi alive in 
Mahim and Byculla and 
the ‘My coffee’ bars in 
Hornby Road (now Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi) Road. 


from home, I had 
achieved nothing con¬ 
crete. So, I returned a 


TOM RAMANATHAN 


• cokMUful sarees.’ 

^“^It was certainly a 

- brilliant crew! Pieter 
^**- c “■ *»■ashing and 

; c debonair. P. Nadesan, 
c every inch a future civil 

- servant, S. ?. Amera- 
Singham. Roving Rtju 
and a serious young wo- 

c scan, Theja Piyadasa. 
later to become The;* 
Gunawarden*. Into this 
j_ company, Tambi wafted 
iq in like a summer breeze. 
:o His disarming smile 
would melt even Sun- 
2 - lharaiingam, who seme¬ 
ns times came to lecture in 
a- gown and trencher, 
wearing tennis shoes! 

Tambi had even at 
that time dropped the 
r * initials in front of his 
name - a sign of revolt 
> against parental author- 
c ity. He was not quite 
n serious about his studies 
*» though he held a science 


deep-seated passion for 
the spoken word. 

He also composed a 
number of ‘pop’ songs. 
Sometimes, he would 
sing ‘Colombo Moon’ 
with a banjo on his knee. 
I believe it was the song 
that was a hit at Wool- 
worth’s in later years. 

All this was not to last 
forever. The band of 
young men and women 
who came to the uni¬ 
versity with great hopes 
had by 1939 disbanded 
and gone their various 
ways. 

Keuneman left for 
Cambridge, Nadesan 
was in the upper reaches 
of British bureaucracy, 
SP «od Theja were 
fellow-travellers trying 
to ‘remould the world 
nearer to their heart’s 
ocsire . 

After a brief spell in 
the finance department 
of the pcs: office. Tambi 
had left by the first boat 
to England to face the 
task which he was 
destined to do. 

By new, the war years 
had turned the world 
into a behomcih. To 
add to ray misery I had 
to pay the price for fai¬ 
lure to get a degree. I 
became a ‘clerical ser¬ 
vant’ in the road branch 
of the PWD. After six 
months, I quit. I wrote 
to the asistant director of 
public works, Mr Bark- 


Here long-haired 
poets sat all day long 
over cashew nuts and 
coffee discussing Ezra 
Pound and the Waste 
Land. Very often they 
discussed Tambi and 
George Keyt, the two 
Ceylonese who had 
caught their fancy. 

When Jag Mohan re¬ 
turned to his native 
Madras I went with him. 
And with us we carried 
the legend of Tambi to 
the heart of Vepery, 
where avante garde 
writers practiced a cult 
called 'Beyond 

Communism.’ ‘Beyond 
communism’ was writ¬ 
ten by M.N. Roy, but 
our interpretation of his 
thesis was to suit our 
convenience. 

So, when one went 
‘Beyond Communism’, 
one ‘shared and shared 
alike*. To a poor man 
like me, it was an ideal 
way of living. 

If one, wanted a shirt, 
one had merely to take 
it. One did not have to 
ask the owners permis¬ 
sion. To ask would be to 
beg. One did not have to 
wheedle or cajole. Just 
take! Even the doors of 
one’s house were open 
night and day! 

There were various 
shades of ‘Beyond 
Communism’. Tambi 
was one kind of expo¬ 
nent in Fitzrovia. His 


a, Jag Mohan, who had 
fallen in love with a 
at Lankan girl, had gone 
a ahead of me, and was 
>f working on the editorial 
is stall of the ‘The Times 
l- of Ceylon’ as ‘art critic*. 

The girl, of course, re- 
I fused to marry him. 
y It was coincidental 
is that Tambi returned to 
y Ceylon precisely at this 
y time (1949). He was on 
f a brief holiday. The 
q fame of his name had 
i gone before him. 

3 He had given the 
- younger poets of En¬ 
gland a forum. Even 
Eliot had acknowledged 
him as the 'moving spirit 
behind the English poe¬ 
tic scene’. The Apoca- 
’ lyptic movement had 
given way to a New 
Romanticism. It was the 
age of Dyian Thomas. 
Tambi had published 35 
issues of ‘Poetry Lon¬ 
don’ and earned the 
right to be named in the 
Cambridge History of 
English. Literature. 

During his brief so¬ 
journ here Tambi stayed 
at the Lord Nelson. I 
revived old memories 
with him, and for the 
first time the poet met 
Jag Mohan. 

Jag was a good pu¬ 
blicity man and kept 
Indian papers informed 
about Tambi’s impend¬ 
ing visit to India. He 
wrote to C.R. Mandy to 
feature him in his co¬ 
lumn ‘Gallimaufry* in 
the ‘Illustrated Weekly 
of India*. He was lite¬ 
rally Tambi’s Boswell. 

Tambi was quite at { 
home at the Lord NeK 
son. He would drop in 
at the Times’, write the 
‘Rhymes of the Times’, 
collect ten rupees and 
spend the rest of the day 
wading through MSS. 

If he was broke, he 
would borrow from the 
newsboy. He had never 
a thought for the mor¬ 
row. Very often Tambi 
would receive letters 
from his drinking com¬ 
panions at the ‘Hog and 
the Pound’. 


prince of Bohemia, who 
gave gold and got pence 
in retrun. 

Once, Mathew Arnold 
described poetry as a 
criticism of life. To 
Tambi it was the essence 
of life, the Jeeva Nadi 
t (nerve centre) as he put 

* it, and to the end the 

: Muse never deserted 

* him. 

Tambi joined the old 
p University College at a 
c time when a degree and 
e a government job was 
i the ultimate in a young 
f man’s life. It was the 
- year 1937, eve of World 
War II. 

J It was indeed a very 
i good year for those 
i bright young sparks who 
J sported Oxford bags and 
knitted ties with a 

* feather in their felt hats. 

They adopted an in- 
" tcllectual pose. The 
f women had an air of 
1 aloofness which led 
' Janus to describe them 
! as ‘sick headaches in 
colo urful sarees.’ 

ft was certainly a 

* brilliant crew! Pieter 
it Keuneman, dashing and 
lC debonair, P. Nadesan, 
c every inch a future civil 
d servant, S. P. Amera- 
“ singham, Roving Raju 

and a serious young wo¬ 
man, Theja Piyadasa, 
later to become Theja 
Gunawardena. Into this 

*y 

company, Tambi wafted 
in like a summer breeze. 
t0 His disarming smile 
c k would melt even Sun- 
:n _ tharalingam, who some- 
, n times came to lecture in 
gown and trencher, 
wearing tennis shoes! 
Tambi had even at 
ill that time dropped the 
rs initials in front of his 
d name - a sign of revolt 
against parental author¬ 
ity. He was not quite 
serious about his studies 
though he held a science 
scholarship from St. Jo¬ 
seph’s. 

Very often he would 
cut lectures and creep 
through the race-course 
fence to place a bet or 
two on the ’Gandhi’ 
side. This was rather a 
derogatory term for that 
section of the race¬ 
course frequented by 
scavenger women and 
estate ‘coolies’. 

The future prince of 
Bohemia was at home 
anywhere, but seeing me 
hesitate, he said curtly, 
‘Don’t be a dead rope!’. 

I must have cut a sorry 
figure in my prim and 
proper suit. 

| Tambi pieced ? fifty¬ 



leaving the riding boy on 
the ground! 

Whenever I pass Col¬ 
lege House, I always 
think of Tambi, the soul 
and life of a party in the 
tuck-shop. There was 
nothing under the sun 
that they did not discuss. 
Tambi’s bonhomie was 
only a cover for that 


It was here, too, that I 
met a young man of my 
age, Jag Mohan. He was 
working on the ‘Sunday 
Standard’ in Bombay 
and kept the image of 
the poet Tambi alive in 
Mahim and Byculla and 
the ‘My coffee’ bars in 
Hornby Road (now Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi) Road. 


fused to marry him. 

It was coincidental 
that Tambi returned to 
Ceylon precisely at this 
time (1949). He was on 
a brief holiday. The 
fame of his name had 
gone before him. 

He had given the 
younger poets of En¬ 
gland a forum. Even 
Eliot had acknowledged 


TOM RAM) 

deep-seated passion for 
the spoken word. 

He also composed a 
number of ‘pop’ songs. 
Sometimes, he would 
sing ‘Colombo Moon* 
with a banjo on his knee. 

I believe it was the song 
that was a hit at Wool- 
worth’s in later years. 

All this was not to last 
forever. The band of 
young men and women 
who came to the uni¬ 
versity with great hopes 
had by 1939 disbanded 
and gone their various 
ways. 

Keuneman left for 
Cambridge, Nadesan 
was in the upper reaches 
of British bureaucracy, 
SP and Theja were 
fellow-travellers trying 
to ‘remould the world 
nearer to their heart’s 
desire’. 

After a brief spell in 
the finance department 
of the post office, Tambi 
had left by the first boat 
to England to face the 
task ’ which he was 
destined to do. 

By now, the war years 
had turned the world 
into a behemoth. To 
add to my misery I had 
to pay the price for fai¬ 
lure to get a degree. I 
became a ‘clerical ser¬ 
vant’ in the road branch 
of the PWD. After six 
months, I quit. I wrote 
to the asistant director of 
public works, Mr Bark¬ 
er, a curt note: 

Dear Sir, please accept 
this as my notice of res¬ 
ignation from .... 1939. 
Reason for leaving: 

What is this life if full of 
care 

We have no time to stand 
and stare? 

Had it not been for 
Tambi's example, I 
might never have writ¬ 
ten this note, but his 
influence on my life and 
Alagasubramaniam’s . 
has been so subtle, that 
we could never belong to 
the Establishemnt again. 

• Alagu had already left 
for England to become a 
barrister. It was my turn 
•*7T ^ a decision. 


Here long-haired 
poets sat all day long 
over cashew nuts and 
coffee discussing Ezra 
Pound and the Waste 
Land. Very often they 
discussed Tambi and 
George Keyt, the two 
Ceylonese who had 
caught their fancy. 

When Jag Mohan re¬ 
turned to his native 
Madras I went with him. 
And with us we carried 
the legend of Tambi to 
the heart of Vepery, 
where avante garde 
writers practiced a cult 
called ‘Beyond 

Communism.’ ‘Beyond 
communism’ was writ¬ 
ten by M.N. Roy, but 
our interpretation of his 
thesis was to suit our 
convenience. 

So, when one went 
‘Beyond Communism*, 
one ‘shared and shared 
alike*. To a poor man 
like me, it was an ideal 
way of living. 

If one, wanted a shirt, 
one had merely to take 
it. One did not have to 
ask the owners permis¬ 
sion. To ask would be to 
beg. One did not have to 
wheedle or cajole. Just 
take! Even the doors of 
one’s house were open 
night and day! 

There were various 
shades of ‘Beyond 
Communism’. Tambi 
was qne kind of expo¬ 
nent in Fitzrovia. His 
friend Dylan Thomas, 
during his tour of New 
York, once carried away 
some shirts which be¬ 
longed to his host, who 
was away at the time. 

Brinin, Dylan’s bio¬ 
grapher, recounts how 
delighted thd.host was. 
Only, he honed Dylan 
had takei?. the correct 
size!. 

As for me, I found 
‘Beyond Communism’ 

. very convenient. All the 
same, I had to do some¬ 
thing worthwhile for 
this freedom. I had to 
"’produce a*Soon or short 
; story to preve m v worth! 

T) is 1 did Viciously, but 
' in the Ju/veaxs I was 


him as the ‘moving spirit 
behind the English poe¬ 
tic scene*. The Apoca¬ 
lyptic movement had 
given way to a New 
Romanticism. It was the 
age of Dylan Thomas. 
Tambi had published 35 
issues of ‘Poetry Lon¬ 
don’ and earned the 
right to be named in the 
Cambridge History of 
English. Literature. 

During his brief so¬ 
journ here Tambi stayed 
at the Lord Nelson. I 
revived old memories 
with him, and for the 
first time the poet met 
Jag Mohan. 

Jag was a good pu¬ 
blicity man and kept 
Indian papers informed 
about Tambi’s impend¬ 
ing visit to India. He 
wrote to C.R. Mandy to 
feature him in his co¬ 
lumn ‘Gallimaufry’ in 
the ‘Illustrated Weekly 
of India*. He was lite¬ 
rally Tambi’s Boswell. 

Tambi was quite at 
home at the Lord Neh 
son. He would drop in 
at the ‘Times’, write the 
‘Rhymes of the Times’, 
collect ten rupees and 
spend the rest of the day 
wading through MSS. 

If tic was broke, he 
would borrow from the 
newsboy. He had never 
a thought for the mor¬ 
row. Very often Tambi 
would receive letters 
from his drinking com¬ 
panions at the ‘Hog and 
the Pound’. 

Wrote Hepthscba 
Menuhin: ‘Oh, Tambi. 
the Hog and the Pound* 
is empty without yo».! 
Come soon!.* 

Dylan Thomas nad 
sent a handwritten copy 
of his well-known poem, 
with a sketch in water 
colours. He had in¬ 
scribed the first few 
lines: 

.‘The force that 
through The green furr. 
drives the tlower 
Drives my green 
that blasts the root of 
trees 

Is my destroyer.’ 

f^atcr Tambi, prevent¬ 
ed sketch to Jag 
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Mohan. This is a 
showpiece in Delhi even 
today. Thanks to Jag, 
Tambi’s visit to India 
was a success. When he 
returned he had taken to 
wife a well-to-do Pa¬ 
kistani or was it Indian 
wife. 

What followed is now 
literary history. He left 
England for New York. 

In editing ‘Poetry Lon¬ 
don - New York’, he 
virtually became a lite¬ 
rary midwife. He had to 
contend with the Lost 
generation and the Beat 
generation, the New 
i, °rk school and the San 
Fransisco group, where 
Ferlingetti’s ‘Coney 
Island of the Mind' tad 
given the younger gen¬ 
eration of American 
P^cts a new beat, 

In his introduction to 
Art Berger’s ‘Blow the 
Man down’ Tambi de¬ 
cried ‘the saga of carbo- 
\ lc cities in which we 
live and the penthouses 
where he shifted from 

trade.* 0 ‘ ime ‘° P ' y his 


memories 

Tambi had become a 
good friend to Timothy 
Eeary, the American 
poet hooked to LSD. 
Even if it were so Tambi 
was not a man who 
would be addicted to 
anything except poetry 
for long. 

His output was proli¬ 
fic, though often he 
worked on a shoestring 
budget. For two decades 
as literary editor in New 
York, he was in a class 
by himself. He was al- 
ways in search of new 
ideas, new moods. His 
connection with the 
Lyre Bird Press was 
profitable. 

Tambi had always 
been his own publicity 
man. He knew the value 
of showmanship. If he 
dined with • Gloria 
Swanson at the Waldorf 
Astoria, that was news. 

He brought out a vo¬ 
lume of poems to cele¬ 
brate Marianne Moore's 
birthday. He presented 
the Queen and Duke 


yyj jLurriui* - 

Tambi married a se¬ 
cond time. This was 
Esta Smith, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Smith. He was blessed 
with a daughter, Sakun- 
tala Safia. 

There was a small 
note in the papers to say: 
‘To Tambi, the poet who 
is working on his auto¬ 
biography - a daughter, 
Sakuntala Safia.* 


, WItn a v °iumc of Indian 
love poems. 


Tambi took great de- 

in r ln w 6 little 'kings 
life. He never forgot 

L‘ Df ? rm his fiends 
about his deep yearning 

° c °me home. But 

Tambi had many more 
miles to go.' 

When suddenly Tam¬ 
bi came back to England 
alter an absence of 20 
years, something bad 
• passed away from the 
scene of his youthful 
triumphs. Wrote the 
Statesman; ‘Two miles 
and twenty years 
from Fitzrovia sits 
I ambimuttu with a tithe 
°t. bis treasures in a 
room 8‘ x 9‘. He is 


waiting for a TV date to 
laiinch the Apple 
Magazine for which he 
has hooked the Beatles. 
One marvelled at the 
tenacity of the man.’ 

When I wrote to 
Tambi in 1958 that I was 
the successful winner of 
a short story prize, I was 
surprised to find that he 
had already read it. 

He returned some of 
my poems which had 
been with him for ten 
years, at the same time 
arranging for an Amer¬ 
ican agent to translate 
the prize story into other 
languages. It brought* 
me some exchange. 

Tambi was the most 
unselfish person I have ■ 
ever met. He wanted ! 
nothing for himself. If 
he had money he would ' 
spend it on some publi¬ 
cation or other. 

He was a friend to 
f lc . h and poor alike. 
With his passing, the a 
Eng ish literary scene D 
has lost its most colour- £ 
lul personality. The 
plectrum of Apollo has n 
been shattered. 
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A GURU RETURNS... 


POET Tambimuttu 
(Meary James) left 
Sri Lanka for London 
in 1937 and became a 
kind of “guru before 
the age of gurus 
chimed”. Thirty five 
years later he has 
plans to make a 
comeback to London’s 
literary scene. He has 
started a publishing 
venture again, this 
time called The Lyre¬ 
bird Press. 

Tambi, as he’s called and 
widely known in the West, 
thinks the omens* are propi¬ 
tious. writes Philip Oakes in 
the Sunday Times. “I am a 
mood, an accent of the mind”, 
says Tambi. “When I appear, 
or so they tell me, I bring 
the Tambi weather. The sun 
shines. I bring people to¬ 
gether. I believe in the col¬ 
lective voice. I believe in do¬ 
ing things which are lovely”. 

He’s been spreading the gos¬ 
pel of literary togetherness 
since the forties, “in those 
days Tambi s charm must 
have been prodigious. it’s 
still potent — and at fifty- 
six grey of hair and gouty 
of foot he does not lack dis¬ 
ciples. What draws them per¬ 
haps is his reputation which 
is still closely bound with 
Poetry London, the magazine 
he edited (quirkily but with 
great distinction) throughout 
the 1940s. in its fifteen is¬ 
sues he published almost 
every British poet worthy of 
the name”. 

Tambi says he left London 
■when he tvaa erov.ded out of 



his own magazine by a busi¬ 
ness partner, who bought 
control with hard cash. He 
returned to Ceylon in the 
fifties, and went to America 
after a brief stopover here, 
not making much of dent in 
the local art circles. 

In the States he- set uo 
shop as writer and editor and 
floated a new. but shortlived, 
magazine called Poetry Lon¬ 
don-New York. He struck up 
friendships with culture hero¬ 
es as diverse as Andy Warhol 
and Greta Garbo, and return¬ 
ed to London three years ago, 
to re-enter the British poetry 
scene — backed by the Bea¬ 
tles. The scheme, like most of 
Tambi s fell through.- 

In the old days, says 
Tambi, he kept needy pcet-s 
m food and lodging by crav ¬ 
ing on funds made available 
by his publishers — the lonr 
suffering and now defunct 
firm of Nicolson and Watson. 
He kept them in drink. o » 
‘But to say that I paid the.a 


off in pints is quite untrue." 

Bven now, he insists, there 
Is no shortage of backers. 
Most of his backing comes 
from his friend and his as¬ 
sociate Kay Bennett, anc 
other members of her family 

‘I have endless plans, but 
the first thing is to stabilise 
the publishing business with 
people to run it. Then I will 
retire and write my memo¬ 
irs.* 

At times Tambi’s ecumeni- 
ealism (T don’t believe in 
coteries or cliques. I used to 
sign my letters ‘love, love, 
love’ and that is what I still 
believe. I refuse to recognise 
gang warfare in poetry’), be¬ 
comes a trifle oppressive 
writes Philip Oakes. Such 
charity for all; can it be 
real 9 

“I do things in a very 
quiet way. I don’t go around 
singing the immortality of 
the pen. But that is what I 
believe. Poetry is the spiritual 
sice to every man.’ 

He doesn't sleep well (re¬ 
lying on knock-out pills in the 
small hours) and his occas¬ 
ional hangovers, he admits 
are brutal. But his spirits are 
high and so are his hopes. In 
the pubs of Soho and Fitz- 
rovia, where he used to con¬ 
duct his business, he’s still 
recognised, and regulars 
stand aside to give him room 
at the bar, says Oakes. 

As gurus go he's the best- 
liked in several decade^, be¬ 
cause for such a worldly man 
Ins philosophy is positively 
dotty in its innocence. T don't 
believe in major poets or 
minoi poets. Just, poets alto- 
gel her.* in 1972 it's a revolu¬ 
tionary point of view. It 
might even c. ;ch on. 

riv&EGRINE. 
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TAMBIMUTTU 


He Will Write 

B B.C. Script 


(By an “Observer” Reporter)] 

hpHBJ poet atid publisher, Tamblmuttu* 
arrived on the S.8. Canton ye«l* 
terday afternoon. 

*‘I heed a rfest from England and tim# 


[ed“, Journey back to Ceyloi 
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APPRECIATIONS 


1IEXRY THAMBIMUTTU 

Another link with the 
p?st was broken when 
Henry Tharobilhurai Tam- 
bimuttu died recently in 
h»'s home town at Alchu- 
*ely Hi bis 8-11h year. At* 
chuvely in the Jaffna Pe¬ 
ninsula had produced many 
*nien of note and the name 
Tambimuttu had been a 
household wore there for 
over a hundred years, 

Henry Tambimu tin's fa¬ 
ther Santhiapill&i Tair.bi- 
muttupillai was a poet and 
scholar and was also a phi¬ 
lanthropist in Atchuvely. 
He owned and edited a 
Tamil journal entitled San. 
markapothini, which in 
English was called The 
Tribune. This journal was 
one of the oldest news¬ 
papers published in north 
Ceylon. Some of its earli¬ 
est issues published near¬ 
ly a hundred years ago 
are available at the Ceylon 
National Archives. 

Tambimuttupillai is also 
responsible for publishing 
the first Tamil novel in 
Ceylon entitled Usan Pa* 
laniai Katai by Innasit- 
tainby of Trincomalee. An 
invaluable source book of 
genealogy of the landed 
gentry of Manipay in the 
Jaffna district entitled 
iMuniumpathiyar Scnthathi 
Murai by T. Vinasithamby 
an uncle of the late Dr. 
Isaac Tambiah was publish- 
i ed by Thambimuttupillai 
| in 1901. 

Henry, the son, inherit* 
j ed Hie qualities of his 
father especially his liter- 
: ary tastes and cultural 
interests which, we note, 
have been passed on to his 
talented sons, especially 
the late Father Francis 
Tambimuttu the theolo¬ 
gian, James the poet, 
Paulinus the historian, and 
Augustine the .producer of 
several • Shakespearean 
plays. 

Henry was a half-brother 
of Father S. Gnanapraga- 
ssr. the well-known lexico¬ 
grapher, and hailed on his 
mother's side from the 
Uloganathar family of Ha¬ 
rd pay to which also be¬ 
longed the illustrious 
Ponnambalam brothers. 


poet-son James laid claims 
to having been descended 
from the last king of 
Jar:Hu. This not unjustifia¬ 
ble claim to what would 
probably be a handicap in 
i this Age of the Common 
Man has been left unchal¬ 
lenged. 

Henry was privately 
educated at his early age 
by his father who trained 
him in music and writing. 
His father produced plays 
in the village m which 
the son was a principal 
actor. Henry's first assign¬ 
ment was as an assistant 
Editor in his father's 
paper. 

He however broke away 
from journalism to serve 
for a time as a tea-maker 
in Centra! Ceylon and as 
a clerk at Walkers in 
Colombo. 

Soon hi was called back 
to his first io-.e. He be¬ 
came an assistant Editor 
of the "Jaffna Catholic 
Guardian’*. Not long after¬ 
wards, like so many of his 
countrymen, he left these 
shores for the Federated 
Malay States where he 
served in the same capa¬ 
city with ‘the ‘ Malaya 11 
Tribune of Kuala Lam pur. 
Later the native returned 
to become the Editor of his 
father's pape~ ■'* Atchu¬ 
vely. 

He established a print¬ 
ing press in Colombo call¬ 
ed the “Commercial Press.” 
He crashed during the de¬ 
pression and sold hi? press 
to the Labour Leader, A. 
E. Goonasinghe, who re¬ 
named it as the “Labour 
Press.” 

He was finally in charge 
of the Confidential Branch 
at. the Government Press, 
Colombo, from which he 
retired with . a pension. 
Such is the story of a man 
who had printer's ink in 
his veins. 

Besides those already 
mentioned Henry has two 
other sons Joseph who is a 
popular musician, and 
Chrysunthus. the elocu¬ 
tionist who is now in. Lon¬ 
don and an only daughter 
Josephine Pinto, the sin¬ 
ger, who is’an Canada. 


6cm 


ago Henry's 


J. r. n. 



Ceylon Poet Starts ji 
U S Poetry Journal j 


J\fEtV YORK'. Ceylonese poet 
Tambimuttu , presently liv¬ 
ing here , has announced that he 
will begin shortly publishing a 
magazine devoted to poetry called 
“Poetry London-New York.” 

Tambimuttu has already arran¬ 
ged to publish some of the works 
of Walter de La Mare , William 
Empson. E. E. Commings . Conrad 
Aiken, and possibly T. S. Eliot. 

During World War Two Tambi¬ 
muttu published a simitar maga¬ 
zine titled”Poetry Ijondon”. That 
magazine was described by one 
poet-critic as “ the magazine that 
has moved the most mountains .” 


i 

i 
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AT BOMBAY. Tambimuttu, noted Sinhalese poet, and 
Safiya, daughter of Mrs. Shuffi Tyabjee of Bombay. 







AT CALCUTTA, Capt. D. Chakravarti, of Airways (India), 
and Dipali, daughter of Mr. C. Banerji, Commercial Manager, 
Hindustan Airways. 


AT MADRAS. Major K. K. Chandran, Madras Regiment, and 

of Mr. C. K. Nair. 






AT BOMBAY. Tambimuttu, noted Sinhalese poet, and 
Safiya, daughter of Mrs. Shuffi Tyabjee of Bombay. 
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CHARITY PLANNING BEGINS 
A LONG WAY FROM 
THE FAMILY AT HOMEfA 

Paradoxically the Government Icfs? *od&'l> 

£100,000 for family planning abroad, but will not 
give a penny to help the same enterprise in Britain. 

The Ministry of Overseas Development announced 
yesterday that they are doubling their grant to the 
International Planned Parenthood Federation. 

Fine. The money 
will doubtless be used 
well in countries 
which Include those 

population unfortu- ? .. . 

nates in Africa, South 
America, India and 
Pakistan. •; ; . 

But it is not surprising 
that the Family Plan¬ 
ning Association, with 
900 clinics and an annual 
budget of £2,000,000. 
regard the Government’s 
glad-handing to foreign 
countries w T ith som* 
astonishment. ^; 

Weary 1 

For the Association get . . 

nothing from the Govern- Jjk 

ment. Despite an appli- jgp< ■ 

cation to the Ministry of " 1 

Health for a -grant for #* \ 

training post-graduate ifS \ 

doctors and nurses. I 

Moreover, the Associa- £ , 

K Hnn so f ar have not even ^ 

ived an answer to ^:; 

r request. s . , . 

he family planners in W 

ain (the work started k • ... 
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The poet who socks 
it to the Moon 


THE PICTURE of this 
young man with his 
family provides a jarring 
moment of deja vu: his 
resemblance to the late 
Senator Robert Kennedy 
is almost impossibly 
exact. 

Com mercial interests 
have not failed to notice. 
The man is P i e r i n o 
D’Arezzo, a 36-year-old 
smallholder who lives 
with his wife and child¬ 
ren in Poggiofiorito. a re¬ 
mote village on the Ital¬ 
ian Adriatic coast. 

As Kennedy’s double he 
could leave behind his 
hardworking peasant life 
and enjoy the rewards 
offered by the entertain¬ 
ment industry. But he is 
not too keen on the idea. 
“I do not,” he says, “want 
to become a film star. I 
produce wine on my little 
farm, my father works 


IN ANY Eng. Lit. exami¬ 
nation the significance of 
Dylan Thomas, T. S. 
Eliot, W. H. Auden, Louis 
MacNeice, George Barker, 
Lawrence Durrell, Kath¬ 
leen Raine and Edith 
S i t w e 11 represents an 
easy Beta-plus. 

But Tambimuttu ? Not 
so easy. He is the Sin¬ 
ghalese editor who gave 
Dylan Thomas, Old 
Uncle Tom Eliot and all 
a platform fotr their way- 
out wares in Poetry 


with me and I h a v e one 
workman. It Is very smalt 
and we get along very 
well. It is my life and 
the life of my family.” 

D’A rezzo, with a 
peasant’s caution, has 
not entirely rejected the 
film men who want to 
use him. He has. rather 
reluctantly, taken a film 
test. 


Work 


London. That was the 
key literary magazine of 
the war and after. Tam¬ 
bimuttu left it in 1949. 
It folded in 1951. 

Today Tambimuttu is 
trying to drum-beat funds 
in London for a new 
quarterly magazine. 

He aims to call it 
Apple, despite the fact 
that the Beatles (with 
whom he is still nego¬ 
tiating) have yet to give 
him anything like a yeah- 
yeah. 

Tambimuttu is in Am¬ 
erica seeking not only 
backing for his magazine 
but unpublished work 
from the likes of Henry 
Miller. 

As for financial back- 



“ If they offered me a 
role,” he says, “ I would 
accept it. But I would 
only be interested in 
getting enough money to 
put into my farm so that 
I could work the land to 
increase production and 
give my children a better 
future.” 

Life in his village 
offers another comfort. 
Everyone knows him. 
Nobody stares. 


SEEKING: Tambimuttu. 

tng, Tambimutto may yet ! 
have to take what com- j 
fort he can from his own i 
poetry 

Lines like: Listen] 
brothers. If you are 
walking to the Moon , / 
have clean socks for you. 

Bur how many crisp 
banknotes ? 
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coup, when in front of the 
massed ranks of Canberra’s 
journalists, she strolled in 
with Sir John A twill, 
Federal President of the 
Liberals, and most of his 
executive to settle down 
to a cosy lunch and an 
exchange of views. Nobody 
in Canberra has ever 
managed such a scoop. 

“ The reporters are be¬ 
ginning to get chips on 
their shoulders,’’ I was told 
by one of her colleagues. 

“ She does sound so like 
her mother and this sort of 
thing is bound to make 
them jealous.” I can see 
things getting worse : Mrs 
Thatcher is due to visit 
Australia at the end of the 
month and will presumably 
find time to talk to her 
daughter. Off the record, of 
course. 


Write 

again 

THE legendary Poetry 
London magazine seems 
finally to be on the way 
back. Thirty one years after 
it collapsed in acrimony 
and 10 years after the 
Beatles’ abortive attempt to 
revive it, the original editor, 
the Indian poet Tambi- 
muttu, is gathering 
material for a first edition 
of 3000 copies to be pub¬ 
lished in the autumn. 

Graham Sutherland has 


already sent him a series of 
watercolours one of which 
will be used on the centre 
spread of the first edition. 
Iris Murdoch has sent two 
batches of poems, none of 
them ever seen In Britain 
before. Allen Ginsburg, Ted 
Hughes, Diana Menuhin 
and Tambi’s daughter 
Shakuntala are all writing 
for it. 

Next month Tambi flies 
to New York to get new 
poems from Leonard Co¬ 
hen and Bob Dylan, a 
friend from the days when 
Tambi was resident guru 
with Timothy Leary in New 
York. “I often used to see 
Dylan in the White Horse 
Tavern,” he told me. “We 
were both drinking our¬ 
selves to death there.” 


PROMISES, promises 
thought the dogged 
journalists who trailed 
after Mrs T. on her elec¬ 
tion campaign tour when 
the lady airily announced 
that she would invite 
them all to No. 10 when 
she won. Now that par¬ 
ticular pledge has been 
redeemed. Invitations 
have just gone out to the 
fearless fifty for an even¬ 
ing re6eption at Downing 
Street in their honour. 
The transatlantic flavour 
of the gesture is com¬ 
pleted by the date for the 
junket—July 4. 


I 
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It may be the literary event 
of the year .. . an Apple book 
of poetry, edited, of course, by 
Jim Thurairajah Tambimuttu 
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Y OU intone, rather 
than speak, the 
name of Jim 
Thurairajah Tambimuttu. 
The mention of it will 
bring a member of the 
Order of Merit from his 
dish of drying plaster to 
pay a tribute. 

A portfolio of testimonials 
from many of the leading 
literary figures of the last 
three decades attests sur¬ 
prise that testimonials are 
needed at all. T. S. Eliot is 
said to have been the only 
man in the West able to 
pronounce his name 
correctly. 

He was called, variously, 
Tu^tifrutti, the loonie. “ that 
wild dark impresario of the 
dithering forties.’' The Beatles’ 
Press Officer ins called inm “a 
very naughty man." The Wind¬ 
mill girls used to do a number 
called: Hail Tambi—King of 
the Jungle. Sir John Waller 
has described him to me as. 
quite simply, a genius 

After an absence of 2o years 
in America. Tambi—as he is 
known throughout the vast anti¬ 
coterie close to him—is back in 
town, recovering from a touch of 
gout, seeming to be speaking 
through sudden bursts of heart- 
bum, but effervescent and 
cosmic and bewildering and 
maddening and raring to launch 
a poetry magazine that will 


blow our minds with the biggest 
high of the century. 

To say that Tambimuttu, now 
53. was one of the most 
distinguished literary entrepre¬ 
neurs since Rossetti (and this 
has been said In all seriousness), 
that he was an editor of genius, 
and that he launched much of 
what is now the cultural herit¬ 
age of the 1940s, is still an 
understatement. 

Tambi is Tambi, waving his 
shaggy graphite-coloured hair, 
weaving his thin fingers into 
the air, reminiscing about people 
as diverse as Lawrence Durrell 
and Timothy Leary, Stephen 
Spender and Andy Warhol. 
Graham Sutherland and Greta 
Garbo. 

Eccentric editing 

Tambimuttu’s reputation is 
almost entirely built on his 
eccentric editing of Poetry 
London magazine from its found¬ 
ing by himself in 1939 to 1948. 
It nas been pointed out that his 
Is the only name in the main¬ 
stream section of the Cambridge 
history Poetry since Hopkins 
that is not of native British 
origin. 

In the months sdnoe he 
arrived back in England last 
year, he has been casting around 
ror support for a new poetry 
magazine. Among those he has 
approached are the Beatles. 
George Harrison is said to have 
been much impressed by Tambi's 
wild laughing figure. Various 
interpretations are possible on 
the meetings Tambi has had 
with the Beatles, but Tambi. 
in any event, is sure thev will 
eventually back him in an Apple 
Magazine and an Apple Books 
venture. 

Poetry London has been des¬ 
cribed as one of the great little 
magazines. Frank Cass, the pub¬ 
lishers, are bringing out the 


by DAVID JENKINS 


entire set, at about £30, later 
this yeai in their English Little 
Magazines series. 

It was a major vehicle for the 
war poets: it gave first publica¬ 
tion to several writers who were 
later to become of the fibre of 
the literary establishment: it 
commissioned illustrations from 
Henry Moore, Graham Suther¬ 
land. Joan Miro. Yet it was all 
run with genial informality— 
notably from the Hog in the 
Pound, then in Oxford Street— 
that was the stamp of an era 
and a puolishing genre to which 
less attention has been paid than 
it merits. 

Tambimuttu was born in 
Atchuvely, Ceylon, in 1915. “ I 
was bom into a feudal back¬ 
ground. where one had to marry 
one’s first cousin. My father 
edited my grandfather’s paper. 
He had started, it as a hobby. 
He asked for a printing press for 
his 16th birthday, and ne started 
printing a weekly newspaper, in 
English and Tamil, on it." 

At 16 he wrote a dance num¬ 
ber, I Will Still Be Feeling Blue. 
As the sheet-music cover says, it 
was “ featured with great success 
by Joe Kay and his Burlington 
Gardens Club Orchestra.’’ 

Tambi came to England in 
1937, at the age of 22. That a 
youthful Singhalese should 
electrify the literary scene, 
dominated by the academics, is 
extraordinary. Says one friend: 

“ There is something in the 
British character that makes us 
susceptible to saviours from the 
East.’’ The flair and flavour of 
Tambimuttu soon found fitting 
audience. 

Poetry London sprang out of 
a meeting in BuhLers’ Cafe, near 
the Seal a Theatre, bet ween 
Tambi, Tony Dickens. Dylan 


Thomas, and Keidryoh Rhys, 
then editing Wades magazine. 
“I feilt from the way they were 
talking,” says Tambi, ‘‘that it 
was time to start a magazine 
for the liberation of poetry.” 

Kathleen Raine says: “ He 
kept imaginative poetry alive. 
Since he left, it went by the 
board. He wanted nothing for 
himself, and lived in extreme 
squalor. Any money he had he 
spent in bringing out produc¬ 
tions in the most superb way 
things could be done. 

Strictly creative 

The magazine was a triumph 
of production, especially during 
the war years. There were full- 
page colour illustrations by Bar¬ 
bara Hepworth and John Piper. 

He is said not to have had 
much positive discernment. One 
poet originally published by 
Tambi says: ‘‘He had no idea 
of what poetry should be, but 
rather of what It shouldn’t be. 
It shouldn’t be Victorian, for 
instance. He hardly ever pub¬ 
lished people he had not met. 
And he usually met 'them in the 
Hog in the Pound.” 

Tambi, naturally, feels differ¬ 
ently. And it is true when he 
says: “ I don’t think I missed 
any poets of any worth. The 
establishment writers were in¬ 
tellectuals, rationalistic, muscle- 


TAMSIMUTTU : 
raring to blow onr 
■lads with the 
biggest high of the 
ceotory. 


bound, sphynoterbound. They 
had contrived attitudes and con¬ 
trived verse. Poetry London was 
to give a cinematic circular view 
of what was happening.’’ 

Tambi’s ability was strictly 
creative, co-ordinating, personal. 
At business matters he was not 
so successful. “ He must have a 
good business manager.” savs 
one friend. He was, he savs, 
edged out of Poetry London by 
a man to whom he had sold the 
controlling interest to raise 
money. In disgust, he fled to 
America, and vowed he would 
never return. 

Letters constantly urged him 
to come back. There is one from 
Edith Sitwell which says : “ The 
bosh purporting to be verse, and 
matter about poetry gets worse 
every day, and needs some cor¬ 
rective influence. I wish to good¬ 
ness you would come back." 

After many ill-fated attempts 
to float Poetry London-New 



York, and after some consider¬ 
able flirtation with Millbrook 
and the acidhead culture, iambi 
decided to return. Durrell had 
urged him to write his autobio¬ 
graphy—“ and make a ton of 
money ”—and here he is. 

The Fitzrovia—the area boun¬ 
ded by Fitzroy Square. Charlotte 
Street and Red Lion Street—of 
McLaren-Ross fame. where 
Dy.an capered. Tambi tippled. 
and the Regulars. Wits and 
Bums argued interminably about 
slowly - forthcoming advances 
and the nature of poetry, has 
changed. 

But interest in that strange 
Fitzrovian set is sure to be re¬ 
awakened — probably with a 
promised spate of biographies 
and studies of the period over 
the next few years. Perhaps a 
new Fitzrovia will be charted. 
The man who is sure to be at 
the eye of that particular storm 
is, of course. Jim Thurairajah 
Tambimuttu. 
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Writen and artist! in 


wartime London created 


their own bawdy version 


of Bloomsbury in the pubs, 
restaurants and clubs of 


Fitzrovia, Much of their 
time was spent talking, 
drinking and pursuing 
love affairs. But as 
ANDREW SINCLAIR 
argues In a new book, 
some extraordinary art was 
stimulated by the destruction 


D ylan Thomas was in 
the Swiss pub, drunk 
and helpless and woe¬ 
begone, nattily dressed 
like an unsuccessful 
commercial traveller. At the 
French pub, where Gaston 
Berlemont, with his grey handle¬ 
bar moustache, presided beneath 
the photographs of famous prize¬ 
fighters and music-hall stars, 
Thomas met everyone who would 
buy him a drink. The crown 
princess of the Wheatsheaf, the 
artist Njna Hamnett, jingled her 
money box at anyone who coujd 
buy her a drink and then said: 
“Have you got the mun, deah?” 

Graham Greene was drinking jn 
the Horseshoe with friends, and 
ended up on all-night fire duty jn 
Bloomsbury. Unshaven in the 
morning, he was berated by a 
chemist when he asked for 
razor blades: “Don’t you know 
there’s a war on?” 

These were scenes from war¬ 
time Fitzrovia, strictly the area 
of London north of Soho 
towards Fitzroy Street, but 
which also came to include a 
considerable part of Soho itself. 
The name was first coined in 
the Thirties to distinguish the 
bohemian nature of the artists 
and writers who gathered at the 
Fitzroy Tavern from the more 
formal membership of the 
Bloomsbury group to the west. 

The Wheatsheaf and the 
Marquis of Granby, the Swiss 
and the French pubs saw the 
encounters of most of the 
leading writers, painters, ac¬ 
tors, film-makers and mu¬ 
sicians of their day. These were 
the Fitzrovians, brought to¬ 
gether in a transient bohemia, 
blooming under the Blitz and 
the black-out, conscription and 
rationing. 

The decade of the Forties led 
to a sea-change in the arts in 
Britain. Because of their war 
experience, established artists 
altered their perceptions and 
found new means of expres¬ 
sion, while unknown artists 
from the armed forces and civil 
defence discovered fresh out¬ 
lets. This flowering of the arts 
coalesced around the pubs of 
Fitzrovia and Soho. 

Some Fitzrovians were ser¬ 


vicemen on leaVe, others had be&ri 
judged unfit for the fight, had tyeen ; 
wounded, were avoiding the war 
or serving it in peaceable roies. 
The flight of Aucjen and Chris* 
topher I sherwood across the At¬ 
lantic and the Nazj and Soviet in¬ 
vasion of Poland led to a dark 
night of the soul for the socialist 
intellectuals who stayed in Britain. 
The young Marxist poet Roy 
Fuller dug a slit trench in his back 
garden at Blackheath and lay in it 
when the sirens sounded on Sun¬ 
day after the declaration of war, 
then he joined up. Not so Dylan 
Thomas and most of the Fitzrov¬ 
ians. Thomas refused to give hit 
one and only body to the war, and 
joined all tne shysters and half¬ 
poets in London grovelling about. 
the Ministry of Information. In 
the end, working op documentary 
films kept him in Soho after he 
had failed his medical. 

For London artists, even more 
than writers, the landscape was 
translated by the Blitz. The bomb¬ 
ing converted the painters to 
visions of Apocalypse, unti) then a 
term appropriated by a group of 
minor romantic poets whose fires 
would bum down soon after the 


Bl|tz7 Walking through the City 
$fter the raids, Graham Suther- 
* fyqtf ! would never forget “the 
. silence, the absolute dead silence, 
’ except every now and again a thin 
tinkling of falling glass - a noise 
which reminded me of some of the 
music of Debussy”. The bombs 
stimulated the senses, awoke the 
eyf Men and women, after all, 
were glive and aware, while bricks 
and plaster were not. 

The arts revived with a fresh 
significance. “This arose sponta¬ 
neously and simply,” Stephen 
Spender wrote, “because people 
felt that music, the ballet, poetry 
vanp painting were concerned with 
a seriousness of living and dying 
with which they themselves had 
suddenly been confronted ... A 
liftle island of civilization sur¬ 
rounded by burning churches - 
that was how the arts seemed in 
Epgland during the war.” 

Grahame Greene felt at home at 
las| in bombed London, because 
life there was what it ought to be. 
It had at last become just and 
poetic, for those who believed the 
bombardment was the right end to 
the muddled thought and the sen¬ 
timentality and selfishness of gen¬ 
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erations. “If a cracked cup is put in 
boiling water it breaks, and an old 
dog-too(hed civilization is break¬ 
ing now. The nightly routine of 
sirens, barrage, the probing raider, 
the unmistakable engine (‘Where 
are you? Where are you? Where 
are you?’), the bomb bursts mov¬ 
ing nearer and then moving away, 
hold one like a love-charm. We are 
not quite happy when we take a 
few days off.” 

The bombs made the pubs seem 
safer, apd did again during the 
even more unnerving wave of VI 
and V2 pockets. The old Augustus 
John wgs back in the Gargoyle 
Club, when he was not painting at 
his studios in Tite Street in 
Chelsea. He sat by the vast 
windows as if no explosion would 
ever come, no rocket would 
detonate nearby and shower him 
with broken glass. As one of his 
models said, the bombs buzzing 
overhead “might have been blue¬ 
bottles for all he cared”. Even Roy 
Fuller, back from service in 
Africa, found that at the end of the 
war, the little noises of a house 
were far more alarming than “the 
ridiculous detonations outside the 
gently coughing curtains”. 

The social worlds of the 
capital mingled under war 
conditions. Many of the young 
women spent their time scurry¬ 
ing between friends and lovers. 
Barbara Skelton, who was to 
write a memoir of the period, 
Tears Before Bedtime , was 
caught between simultaneous 
affairs with the writer Peter 
Quennell and the Polish artist 
Feliks Topolski. She found 
herself on a continual round 
between the Bunch of Grapes 
and the Queen’s, the Belle 
Meunifere and the Ivy, the 
Gargoyle and the Nest. Even¬ 
tually she met Donald 
Maclean, from the intelligence 
world, in the Caffe Royal, and 
he helped her get a job as a 
cipher clerk in the Foreign 
Office, which resulted in a 
posting to Cairo, where she 
becarpe the mistress of King 
Farouk. After the war, she 
married Cyril Connolly, the 
chief editor of the Fitzrovians, 
who thought her the equal in 
sexual attraction of his Ho¬ 
rizon assistant Sonia Brownell, 
later Mrs George Orwell. Skel¬ 
ton later married publisher 
George Weidenfeld. 

It was one life story among 
many of that time in Fitzrovia. 
Barbara Skelton in particular 
bridged the gap between au¬ 
thors and artists, as Fitzrovia 
did in general, with its blend of 
members of all the arts. While 
actors, film technicians, mu¬ 
sicians and members of the 
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Faces in the black-out: 
Augustus John (top left), who 
painted on through the war ds 
if no bomb could harm hint, 
wab insthimental in moving 
the artists* drinking clubs 
from Chelsea to Fitzrovia, 
The bohemian set soon 1 
flocked there, including 
Dylan Thomas (middle left), 
Lucian Freud (bottom left) 
and (above, from top) : 
Cyril Connolly, poet Johfi 
Gawsworth, Francis Bacoh 
and artists Robert Colquhoitn 
and Robert MacBryde 


opera and ballet companies had 1 6 .■ 
come to the district for their Work 
and contacts, most of the leading 4 
young painters chose to spend 
their time there. Augustus John 
and Nina Hamnett had done: .* 
much to shift the artists* drinkings 
clubs to Fitzrovia from Chelsea. * 
And Hamnett's reputation 
traded the younger generation of % 


Artists Robert Colquhoun and 
Robert MacBryde, John Minton 
and Lucian Freud, John Banting 
and Keith Vaughan, Francis Ba¬ 
con and John Craxton - who 
thought her a kind of hangover 
from pre-war artistic Paris, now 
that the war had Stopped painter* 
going there for inspiration. 

Continued overleaf 


erations. ‘if a cracked cup is put in 
boiling water it breaks, and an old 
dog-toothed civilization is break¬ 
ing now. The nightly routine of 
sirens, barrage, the probing raider, 
the unmistakable engine (‘Where 
are you? Where are you? Where 
are you?’), the bomb bursts mov¬ 
ing nearer and then moving away, 
hold one like a love-charm. We are 
not quite happy when we take a 
few days off.” 

The bombs made the pubs seem 
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even more unnerving wave of VI 
and V2 rockets. The old Augustus,** 
John was back in the Gargoyle 
Club, when he was not painting at 
his studios in Tite Street in 
Chelsea. He sat by the vast 
windows as if no explosion would 
ever come, no rocket would 
detonate nearby and shower him 
with broken glass. As one of his * 
models said, the bombs buzzing 
overhead “might have been blue¬ 
bottles for all he cared”. Even Roy 
Fuller, back from service in 
Africa, found that at the end of the 
war, the little noises of a house 
were far more alarming than "the 
ridiculous detonations outside the 
gently coughing curtains”. 

The social worlds of the 
capital mingled under war 
conditions. Many of the young 
women spent their time scurry* 
ing between friends and lovers. 
Barbara Skelton, who was to 
write a memoir of the period, 
Tears Before Bedtime , was 
caught between simultaneous 
affairs with the writer Peter 
Quennell and the Polish artist 
Feliks Topolski. She found 
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he helped her get a job as a 
cipher clerk in the Foreign 
Office, which resulted in a 
posting to Cairo, where she 
became the mistress of King 
Farouk. After the war, she 
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chief editor of the Fitzrovians, 
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later Mr* George Orwell. Skel¬ 
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George Weidenfeld. 
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Barbara Skelton in particular 
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It wasn't just the St Ives set [Tambj] commissioned. Henry Moore, Graham Sutherland (yikes - green ink!), Ceri 
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from Douglas's mother, grieving at his death in a tank action three days after D-Day. "We had a far closer 
understanding than most mothers & sons," she writes barely a month after her loss. "He treated me in many ways 
more as his contemporary & trusted me to understand his view of life -1 cannot think of him as dead. He was far too 
vital." Another letter recalls his childhood literary influences: "He was the only small child I have ever known who 
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read the Bible for pure pleasure of the sound of certain phrases." The correspondence goes on to reveal how Marie 
Douglas helped the sheepish Tambi start to gather together material for the two long-delayed books her son had so 
looked forward to seeing: a collected edition of poems and his war narrative, Aiamein to Zem Zem, both of which 
eventually appeared. 


Full Text (3601 words) 

(Copyright 2005 Independent Newspapers (UK) Limited) 

All curators dream of that great discovery - the scroll in the cave which tells us something new about Jesus, the 
flash of silver from dark-age silt, the old master long overlooked in the cool dark corner of a Tuscan church. My find 
was made in a cul-de-sac just off the Oxford ring road. 

It all started when a man contacted me at the British Library where I work as a curator of literary manuscripts. He 
explained that his mother- in-law had some old boxes of papers that a literary friend had given to her many years 
back. She had carried them with her through most of her life but the time had now come for her to move into 
sheltered accommodation. There would be no room for the papers, which she was none the less unwilling to 
dispose of. Would I be interested in taking a look? 

Barrelling down the M4,1 called to mind the great manuscript turn-ups of the past: Coleridge's "Kubla Khan", 
unearthed from a private collection by scholars in 1934, its measured script looking remarkably sober for a drug- 
induced vision; the 15th-century Book of Margery Kempe, the earliest autobiography in the language, stumbled 
upon in the same year and almost thrown out by an old buffer searching for ping-pong balls; Thomas Traherne’s 
meditative Commentaries of Heaven, written around 1674 and plucked from a Lancashire rubbish tip in 1967. 

As I pulled into the drive the more mundane image came to mind of an old biscuit tin I had once buried, stuffed with 
treasure for future generations. It was rediscovered a few months later (by Dad, planting potatoes, or interring a 
pet), a sodden piece of trash. 

My scepticism was misplaced. The roughly wrapped parcels I found piled up in the corner of that modest house 
really were a time capsule. As soon as I undid the first, I realised that I had unearthed the holy grail of the literary 
Forties: Tambimuttu’s long- lost archive. 

Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu, claimed descendant of the Kings of Jaffna and future King of bohemian 
London, steamed into England from Ceylon in January 1938, aged 22. Poor and obscure, he headed for the capital 
and set up editorial shop wherever he could, determined to establish himself as the West’s foremost publisher of 
poetry. 

A little ambitious, for sure. Yet over the course of the next 10 years, despite illness, debt, bombs, paper shortages 
and the general chaos of world war, Tambimuttu’s "Poetry London" imprint left an indelible, colourful mark on 
British literary culture. 

And so did its director. In a decade celebrated for its bohemians, none comes more extravagantly mythologised 
than the man known as "Tambi". Seemingly every account of the period has something to say about the dissolute, 
handsome, princely poet of Fitzrovia; the snake-hipped wonderworker who could promise Parnassus and snaffle 
your cash in the blink of an eye; the talk of the town who could spot genius with a glance, charm a pint off Dylan 
Thomas, and the pants off anyone. 

The stories of Tambi's pub-crawling progress through the Forties trailed a persistent subtext: that no papers had 
survived. The notion is hardly surprising. In his celebrated memoirs of the Forties, the Soho dandy Julian Maclaren- 
Ross recalled one basement room crawling with cockroaches and littered with manuscript submissions. Rats, 
Tambi confessed, had eaten many of them. 

On another occasion, the young Lawrence Durrell, calling at his new editor's shabby digs off the Tottenham Court 
Road, noted "that the contents of his first number reposed under his bed in an enormous Victorian chamber pot". 
Durrell later brought his poetic offerings for appraisal to the Turkish Baths at Russell Square. Tambimuttu, cold in 
his new country, found the atmosphere conducive, only resigning his tenancy when he could no longer ignore the 
"deleterious effect of the steam on his manuscripts". 
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Yet here were the very papers I had long wondered about, untouched for over half a century. In the cluttered front 
room of the house she was about to leave, Tambi's keeper told me her story. She had been his friend from the mid- 
1940s by which time he had moved from his eccentric offices of earlier years to functional rooms at 26 Manchester 
Square She worked round the corner. Late in 1949, after an argument with the latest of many financial backers, 
Tambi lost control of his operation. Exhausted and broke, he decided to head home. She helped to arrangehis 
transport to Southampton docks and watched him depart aboard the SS Canton for Ceylon. Before he left he had 
handed the papers to her. 


After a three-month sojourn in the blast freezer (it does for the insects), I spread the papers out in the vaults of the 
qreatest research library in the world. There, fixed together with rusting pins and clips, occasionally riddled with 
pest holes but otherwise intact, lay the substantial remains of a decade’s worth of literary endeavour, a decade in 
which Tambi had issued 14 editions of Poetry London magazine and over 60 books of poetry and prose, often 
exquisitely illustrated by up and coming artists. Here was something wonderfully - almost spookily - hermetic, 
beginning in 1938 as soon as Tambi arrived in London, and ending in 1949, on the very eve of his departure. 


Manuscript submissions, usually typed up and signed, but frequently handwritten, came with covering letters from 
their aspiring authors. In addition to the usual headed or addressed paper - how strange to see one letter sent ail 
those years ago from the fiat next door to my own - there were telegrams and, occasionally, wartime airgrams. 


Many of Tambimuttu’s authors he brought to print for the first time and helped to make famous. Others were more 
established names, survivors from previous decades. Wyndham Lewis, for example, his angular scnpt scratching 
out admonitions to this young whippersnapper for bodging contracts and failing to answer letters. Or the more 
generous Edith Sitwell. "What an amount you have done for poetry, to be sure!", she writes in 1943 from the^ 
Sesame Imperial and Pioneer Club, "and how lucky the young poets are to have such a champion & helper. 


The Auden generation puts in an appearance, with sheaths of poems from Louis MacNeice and Stephen Spender 
who in pale blue ink, presents us with a curious verse fragment, a vignette, hitherto unknown, of a sleeping bride^ 
Auden’s own famous valediction of 1941 to the "low dishonest decade" from which he had just emerged is bashed 
out for inclusion in Poetry in Wartime, an anthology which none other than T S Eliot commissioned Tambimuttu to 
edit. The manuscript of the book survives, the various submissions carefully numerated and marked up for the 
printer. Cecil Day Lewis, Laurie Lee, Alun Lewis, Vernon Watkins and Dylan Thomas (typescripts; no handwntten 
manuscripts, alas) jostle together within it. 


All important stuff, which will have the bibliographers and biographers knocking at the door. But the manuscripts of 
the promising young writers trying their luck caught my attention more. Winking up at me was the cheeky Gavin 
Ewart with his encomium to "Young Blondes" (subtitled "a religious poem"). Then the precocious R S Thomas, 
convinced that Macmillan and Faber were wrong to invoke the paper shortage as an excuse to turn down his verse. 
And there was Stevie Smith, pleading in August 1944 for "an enormous cheque as I am awfully hard upher 
entreaties running off the right hand margin of a tiny sheet: “This is very economical notepaper but it is difficult to 
keep the letter on it.” Several typescripts poems follow. 


David Gascoyne, another young lion (still published by Enitharmon Press), features prominently, his wobbly, inky, 
overly florid hand betraying a little of his surrealism and a lot of his Benzedrine addiction: when the typography 
doesn't have real functional raison d'etre, & the humour is merely -1 mean unredeemed by any subtlety, he opines 
of ee cummings, a Poetry London prospect, “then he can genuinely stink. 


Movinqly there is a run of letters from the Canadian author Elizabeth Smart, proud to have published the 
passionate poetic evocation of her love affair with the Soho stalwart George Barker, and asking for review copies 
to be sent far and wide to help her sales. Tambi snapped up By Grand Central Station I sat Down and Wept and 
published it in 1945, to a muted reception in London (a few, like Cyri! Connolly, saw its worth) and a ban in Canada. 
Time has proved his judgement right, but it was all a bit too much for his protegee back then. I m sorry 1 was so 
dumb yesterday," Smart confesses in one letter, “but I find having a book rather nervewracking - much more than 
babies." 


Tambi's stamping ground, of Soho to the south of Oxford Street and what he called “Fitzroyia" to its North, turned 
out to have elastic borders. Certainly he conducted much of his work, between darts and pints, in the Hog in the 
Pound pub near Oxford Circus; but his contributors were by no means all denizens of bleary, beery London. 

Cornish postmarks proliferate, with W S Graham dispatching his densely typed, rich, apocalyptic verse; Barbara 
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Hepworth wanting to discuss a large monograph on her work; Sven Berlin complaining about the frost at night and 
demanding drawings back; Ben Nicholson hesitating to send artwork to London for fear of doodlebugs. And all of 
them hoping Tambi, so frequently run down, so vulnerable in the blitzed out metropolis, will visit them again in the 
wonderful air of the west. 

It wasn't just the St Ives set Tambi commissioned. Henry Moore, Graham Sutherland (yikes - green ink!), Ceri 
Richards and Laurence Whistler all make their voices heard in the archive. On the back of one of his poems 
Mervyn Peake has rapidly, brilliantly caught his friend's likeness in bold, bounding graphite. According to Tambi 
himself (in a typed up account of a Parisian adventure) Picasso evidently considered Moore's Shelter Sketchbook, 
a pictorial record of London braving the bombs, one of the most interesting documents to come out of the war. For 
Moore's troubles, an unusually prompt Tambi stumped up pounds 100. 

The war saw other contributors much farther flung. North Africa was well populated with Tambi's authors, Lawrence 
Durrell being the prominent figure. "Egypt would be interesting if it were really the beginning of Africa," an airgram 
of 1943 reads, "but it is an ante- room, a limbo. In this soft corrupting plenty nothing very much is possible" A lively 
exchange follows. Tambi is (unsuccessfully) trying to get Durrell’s Black Book past the censors between sessions 
of girl-hunting with the old Soho pack. 


For his part, Durrell offers "raw ideas" for a fiver and sends manuscripts - "Tambi. this is literally all I can find in my 
notebooks" - along with sage advice: "Don't fuss about sperm, dear boy: we all have more than we know what to do 
with. Let a little escape into our poems." He was also pinning his hopes on Cefalu, a novel Tambi eventually 
brought out in 1948: "Perhaps the book society will leap, their wombs [will] be quickened, the Nobel prize people 
will gasp, the King's medal will descend, a fellowship will be offered to Kings, the Savile will invite me to a dinner 
and my next month's rent will remain as ever unpaid." 


Durrell’s eccentric satellites in turn found themselves pulled into Tambi's gravitational field. Naughty Anais Nin, 
writing from New York, is concerned about the stories which appeared as Under a Glass Bell, while Henry Miller in 
California discusses his poems and the watercolours which Tambi, acting as an agent, manages to place with the 
swanky Reid & Lefevre gallery. 

It's curious how the poets of the World War One so consistently eclipse in popularity and critical attention those of 
World War Two. The phenomenon also masks the importance of the publishers of this later generation. The most 
famous poem of the war was both published and preserved in its original manuscript form thanks to Tambi. In 
"Soldiers Bathing" the South African poet and combatant Frank Prince neatly accumulates in his crabbed hand 
arresting images of bestial destruction and baptismal redemption. 

But there is a more important poet who makes his presence felt in this great gathering. For me, the discovery of 
manuscripts by and about Keith Castellain Douglas - a poet whom Ted Hughes reckoned among the most 
significant of the 20th century - marked a red- letter day. Here, for example, was one poem "written in Egypt shortly 
before Montgomery's attack" and another entitled "Song", specially written out in a fair calligraphic hand its lovely 
lilting strangeness absurdly at odds with the standard issue R.A.C BASE DEPOT paper upon which it survives. 

The poems were among a number published by Tambi in his magazine. Entirely unknown, however, are the letters 
from Douglas's mother, grieving at his death in a tank action three days after D-Day. "We had a far closer 
understanding than most mothers & sons," she writes barely a month after her loss. “He treated me in many ways 
more as his contemporary & trusted me to understand his view of life -1 cannot think of him as dead. He was far too 
vital." Another letter recalls his childhood literary influences: "He was the only small child I have ever known who 
read the Bible for pure pleasure of the sound of certain phrases." The correspondence goes on to reveal how Marie 
Douglas helped the sheepish Tambi start to gather together material for the two long-delayed books her son had so 
looked forward to seeing: a collected edition of poems and his war narrative, Alamein to Zem Zem, both of which 
eventually appeared. 


But there is more to this story. A friend of Douglas's in the Sherwood Rangers, an armoured brigade, was known to 
have written a substantial memoir of his war experiences. Thought to have been destroyed or lost, John Bethell 
Fox's narrative - albeit a little battered and with the odd page missing - has lain, for' ait those hard-woft years 
undisturbed in the archive. 

In fact, it's right here before me now, where I spot a tender detail not noticed before. After his description of 
Douglas's death fl felt hot tears running down my cheek, Keith my only real riend"), he quietly reveals the degree 
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to which he longs once again to be close to his friend: "When darkness felllrolled into my sleeping bag. which until 
then had been Keith's, and fell asleep from sheer exhaustion of mind and body. 

Restrictions on space prevent more than a mention of the collection's full scope here .Pa rticula rly ^ nj^isi ng is the 

sport ail angels,/ Where sleep falls solemn/ By statue and column; Between your impressive sides I He./ Incisively, 
and live and die." Who is this snoozing genius? 

And who is this? "Say something at last of the craft of dying/ Wrap your pain inagreen leaf ./The greenest tree in 
the wood is death/ Wrap your stone in a green leaf." The neo-romantic flavour brings Dylan Thomas to mind, but if s 
not in his improbable school- girly script. 

One Dart of the archive is, however, worth dwelling on for a little longer: the clutch of documents endorsed 
"rv>rsonal" Nearlv everything hitherto known about Tambi during the Forties and before derives from recollection, 
rumour and hearsay Yet surviving correspondence with his uncle, brothers and old friends, together with his own 
dosely Sid^aJTobbgraphical di?ry reflections and his deeply personal (but not, alas, so good) pojy. now show 
us someone more reflective, kind, sober, loyal and generous than the posing clown prince amusingly but unfairly 
depicted by the likes of Maclaren-Ross. 

Above all we see clearly that through all the London carousing, the indebtedness, the rows, the lost submissions, 
faeTomen and the S oh yes, an amount of that went on - Tambi missed his home and those at home longed 
for him. He wants to revive his grandfather's printing business; publish 

friends with jobs and introductions where he can. In one carbon copy of a letter sent back to Colombo, he requ 
that his brother, destined for London University, bring him recipes for mouth- blistering Ceylonese curries and all 
the associated condiments unobtainable in the West. 

News came back the other way. By a quirk of fate, Anthony Dickins, one of 

London ended up being posted to Ceylon. The letters he sent back to Tambi are moving He visits his lovely, 
brilliant family (five brothers, one sister), bathes in the glittering beauty of his childhood playground, marvels a 
the kindness of his people and the richness of his culture. It is significant that he sees the quakes of his friend 
shining forth in all these things. For I suspect that of everyone in London, Dickins knew Tambi best of all. His are 
the only letters addressed to an intimate family name: “Jim". 

The latest document in the archive is a carefully inscribed luggage sticker for foe SS 
requirements. After the short-lived return to Ceylon there followed a period in America, 

publishing a new magazine in New York; eventually he drifted away to turn on, tune in and drop out with Timothy 
Leary at his "League for Spiritual Development" (LSD for short). 

Then rame a hazv soiourn in Paris at the famous Shakespeare & Co bookshop on the Rive Gauche and, 
eventually three marriages later, foe return to London, where the routine shuffle from pub to benighted dive (no 
interest in light bulbs, remembered one friend) was redeemed by moments of foe old brilliance. These ]^er years _ 
saw backina from the Beatles for a magazine re-launch (two numbers appeared), diplomatic missions to help foun 
the Indian Arts Council in London, a limited edition of Indian love poems illustrated by John Piper and plans for a 
special anthology, to be dedicated to another Prince on his marriage to Lady Diana Spencer. 

In 1983 Tambimuttu fell down the precarious stairs from the office given to him by his friends at BloomsbuiVs 
Sctober Gallery 1 He died in hospital on the 22 June and his ashes were returned to his childhood home^A the 
crematorium the priest intoned “the passing of our dearly beloved Mary James . Tambi s ^ ght 

would have enjoyed foe gaff. I doubt it. Born into a Catholic family, Mary was his given, long hidden, name. 

Middle-class, educated in the clipped English of Empire and evidently never that exercised a^^^n's juggle 
for independence, Tambimuttu has been scolded by post-colonial commentators for taming h***™ his mother 
country to become a "brown Englishman". Yet. with a few exceptions (T S Eliot rated him), the Wests literati has 
neverreally accepted him either. This is no doubt partly to do with his intimate association with thetong 
unfashionable Forties, a decade written off as overly effusive, parochial and self-important by post-wa 3ut 
it is also, I suspect, because the outlandish Tambi myth has proved such an irresistible target for foe cheap shot. 
One critic wrote him off as "Tutti frutti". 
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It's funny what survives and what doesn't. Holed up in 1970 in his book-lined refuge on the banksof th eSeine, 
Tambi ruminated on his lack of records. Some he, thought, had been sold to dealers, others had been lo 5 t in the 
EmDire State Building offices of a bankrupted airline. I am so glad that he wasnl quite right. That, through a wei 
mSJ oSfs ol od 9 d gertus and the diligence of a friend, something tangible remains to test the tales and prove 

the man. 

Kathleen Raine the late great poet, once told me that despite what people might say Tambi really was a prince. 1 
never knew him. But surveying his literary remains down here in the vault I think I can see what she was getting a . 

m 

'Keith Douglas: The Complete Poems' (Faber and Faber pounds 12.99). For permission to quote or reproduce 
thanks to 1 Curtis Brown Ltd, London, on behalf of The Estate of Lawrence Durrell; I^vid Higham Associates, on 
behalf of The Estate of Edith Sitwe#; Sebastian Peake, on behalf of the trustees of TTie Estate of M er ^ np eake 
John Hall, on behalf of The Estate pf Keith Douglas; Sebastian Barker on behalf of the Estate of Elizabeth Smart 


Captor Secrets and finds: Tambi, left, in a newly discovered sketch by Mervyn Peake; in the ®"l SSUe of 

'Poetry London' DAVID SANDISON, BBC Top: Tambi, second left, in the 

George Orwell; a rediscovered manuscript poem, titled Song, above, by Keith Douglas DAVID SANDISON, B 
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OomporatlTt Lexicon h* *how- 
*d a fairly good knowledge 
of '' more than sixty other 

language*. H e was consulted by 
the Rev. Heras, the Spanish 
Historian of Indian and 
Archaeologist, who w*i ' en¬ 
gaged la unravelling the an¬ 
cient Harappa-Mohenjodaro 
script to clear certain doubt* 
The Rev. Herat came down 
from jndia to meet this 
scholar. 


P*Ptr* and Journal* on philo- g 

logy, etymology history to- p 

Ugion and *o on. He ’wrottf m 

a history of Jaffna and wa* W 

the fint to have written & f 
with a scientific approach. He RV 
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Jaffna. He was honoured by £/ • 

one of the important Hindu Kf U 

ATHEENAMS, a centre of learn- | - • 
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dam of south India; for hi* m & 

researches in Tamil, K 

‘ 

Of the many books h* th 

P°* wrote, some of the more S 

important are ' the follow- 1 t 

Inr: * v * < 1 • 

v-:-*- a 

India’s Ancient Chronology lg 

»n« CStIU— tloni ! r 

IUdi* of Jaffna fiurinx th* A J 


forming creditably * t the 
emlnatton, and wa* - posted to 
Kedlgemuwa Railway station, 
P r( >ved himself very 
and He wa, *oo7 

transferred to the Head of¬ 
fice In Colombo. Had h* eon. 
tlnued In the service he 

r to have«*ea 

! * “f highest position 

that , Ceylonese oould have , 
rone up to at that time 

♦v- Bu ,L h * did Il0t remain in 
*£ lon *- In 1895 
vrithta a period of three year* 
of _ hU joining the servlci he 
res^8ned from . his post and 
Joined the Seminary la Jaffna 
to become a Catholic priest 
His step-father at first did not 
approve of his becoming a 

wim. But seeing the stead¬ 
fastness . of Gnana ; Prakasar, 
n« gave hi, eonsent after¬ 
wards Gnana Prakasar wa* 
ordained a priest on th* i*t 
of December 1901 


F*. (tesns Prakasar Wm 
born in Manip&y in the Jaffna 
district on th* 30th of August 

J875. io Hindu parents, Baja- 
■fug-ham SwaminatbapiUal^ a 
teacher, and hb wife Thanga. 
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Chfttampalam At hb birth 
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/' Hi* gather died when h* 
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and iis mother re-married* 
Mr Tambimuttu of Atchuveli. 1 
'Mr/ 5 Tambimuttu^ % *th# 
grand-father of ^famoua 

Poet Tambimuttu of London. 
'Poet Tambimuttu' 1* a nephew 
of Ft. - Gnana ffTakasar being 
th* son of one of hi* half,* 
brother*, Henr y Tambimuttu, < 
whose family grew up later at 
a house on Darley Road and 
studied at St. Joseph’* .Col¬ 
lege. Maradana. ■7 ^ . 




As a Catholie priest he 
formed his function* , 
zealously^ Being a person 


When Fr. Gnana <Pr*ka» 
ft&r’a mother became a Oathollo 
to marry Mr , Tambimuttu, 
her . young ®on alio became 
a Catholic and received th* 
name ’Gnana Prakasam’, It 
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wa* known thereafter, with 
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father, wa* a Tamil, scholar 
who • had* 'a printing- * Pres* 
at Atchuveli. ^ He had pub¬ 
lished several catholic play* 
In Tamil and had alio edited 
a religious magazine called 
"Sanmarkka PothiaT. Mr. 
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works of ■ literature which the 
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pie ting hi* studies at m a*. 
Patrick** College, ^ Jaffna 
passed the Railway clerical ex- 
aminatioai, held in 19S3, per-* 
forming i creditably at the ex. 
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Kadigamuwa Railway Station, 
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coat, his strong expressive hands, —■>- WrTTrrr-nnrin 

5i5,. Perpet 5 al ~ ^"iHl^^prseems forced. He* can 

clown gesture jll uifi jMNB is never embarrassing**-* 

a refhefmn 111 ^ 10 ? 91 T bility \&\M? lY ™ fcb ® English, emotionlfly 
a rather muscle-bound people?^ iPise of ease. He gives some 



colour to the. drabness of liiglish post-war life: and vet he is 

sensitive to the dualities of patience, courage and tolerant 
good humour that lie behind that drabness. Partly he pleas?? bv^? 
a certain childlike duality in him; iiartly by the feeling that 

S?S&2 tha S ™alit y >tW?i 9 3,4 Jgrt 6 * 


wisdom.. People feel at once’th$b"tli 
as Tarnbi does; and yet that, in some 


* 
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% 



could never behave and talk 
sterious way, he draws 
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them out; and that it is a very good thing that he can behove 
and talk this way. For young writers, coming home from service 

?ri B t aS ’ he „ ls a ? eoullar ly important institution; thro^"him 
h^y can meat, easily and casually, and on enual terms other older 

Talbia S Wh abo?e h all /lRe h* m i ght , be awkward for them to approach. „ X 
iambi,as,^ above all, a breaker-down of barriers. , 

. TamblmuTtu* s gfffcs as *^ eJiVar,^sort 
gifts as a person: they are the gilMr&r^rfove all o? a hr2*S£® 

ssiwss-k - 

K\,T;«ATX lt s-.s**««ssS"^ 

poetr^ 36 ^^-?? 1 ? re m s > for "objective reporting” in 

writers rto flJTl discoiiMfemeiht of emotional and subjective 
writers, who used language iWm rich, decorative wav nice tvi™ 

Thomas, George Barker, or Miss Sitwell; with a cult’ also ^of a 

hHfv d8e 1 ? 01 ’ 001 ? r lltaral y critioi^y e ShIoh P ^ooS?L S ed a Suit of 

be uLlv to C ?SM 0 M? S ?? self-enalysis which, in raos/poets, “uld 
Tembimuttuf ah^thhib^fe8 t SlSSi°hi^Li2. et J? altogether. To 
emotions (not merSHhe' IStSn^SSifev L^ e iT ed . th ? t 8 H-s 
itically orthodox persons) °-TfQ“ ******* 

mher^hTO W po?ttloor'* aa -‘ an ? 

hp^hao^hhumanity, in fact, than the old poetry bosses. How far 
h . ha., been successful in breaking down old barriers c-n h P acior , 

ss<k 

?i 5 e^r s . ' 

gi in?; hiT&lSe ?o 8 ? 

“oet^ATe^fo ?S B i! Stl11 

S2S^?So5iSaSS e IS 5 olHSSiSi3l^*l‘^* ?SS2 ^^* Ss ’ * 

s ° pini0ns depend largely on tJlo value of the man himself, 
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on how far thenar ^merely S op ^ nions lnto Ms whole life 
occasions, anfhe^ows*aLo ^ ? n ^opriat^ 

interested in the life^thn?^ 13 ! to ^ n 4 Personality/ 

B £f t S^r *^sU. 

but his intuitions are strong wid* ^ fe J er than intellectual; 
\ -' • ' / - < , >,• ft 1 4e, and, deep. Jm * «&* ’ 

' ~/5Si 





at which more oautious^nteli ectual jifcr 1 1 e t °"ma^eTdstakes ** " '•* » 
He produced an enozmous nuSe? “? are t0 J*br. V* ' 

end of the war,-in which « ^~ at * I,ondon ) ” t0,rar 4s - the > ■■ 

terifS ”*7/?^? P ° ets werB ‘P®hHshed ‘ 
xuxoo*.saia. that mrotir'ni* ^ w* 


for the first*time; ^and uc "/. OUI1 8 poets were -pVilSTl she 

never have been published 1 Ppffi 4 7 tha J mfm T‘or them-r^hould 

special sort of poet hT\ fVlfr Believing that every man i t 1 . 

poet e n en the most Incoherent plec^o^wri-M ° disraiss » in a summaiy 
poet who comes with his manuscripts }ng 5 ..vqn rtg 

Snua.re- is sure of a court^Ss WKIhest er 

I know he has never actually discourS^ h ti ° X earin g- SO‘T^r*as 
ing young man from going on^ritinr^^S ^ en the inost unpromif- 
rules and technical^improvLSs S i^ 4 H ^- 065 not so mush suggest 
he believes in "poetiy P how it comes” ^nd^to^ 1 ?^ Lawrence Burrell, 
Bwt^fiis quick .intuition will ‘pierce at on^ h i 1 v,rith formulae.” 

? r Irite, bul^fo what is forced diid f n io nce ’ to v>r h 0 t is clumsy 
he has an uncanny sense 0? when % mS'or ^ ?incei>a in poetiy^ ’ 
mg to express something PmoHn^n n < 1 poem 18 genuinely struvsl- 
other tend, the nanV^^tS poe“aX pITf^’ 8na when - «^S 
be cruel end cutting to ell sorts o? ?»h ln ® °” ™ aot • He can 
never cruel and cutting to sincerity fal r e pretenc f a > hnt he is 
m the obvious political* sense) ho Tt* 0 _ Ce rtaln sense (not 

the classes Qfanocietv ntp 1 a great democrat. Neither 
feve very mucH^e^lf^ SfiMcism., . 

cinematic oircyiar view " whai fTe^cails ,,( efc 

that each soulSas ^e right^nd the ^ed^ ° f S ° Ul4 ^ ^lievin 
he responds with incredible f d to expre ss itself; and 

delicate expressiveness in, dtheilpersons. thS m ° St ' hesltant mi 

hi story 7 the^presence^of a i 'p»|son°lilfi 11 T H hi l8 ?. llteratur e ®nd 
peculiar moral value. It iS^r,eifi„? 8 ?? lmu J t “ ln Lona ™ has a 
uncertain period. There art ntoe or t lea!!t a dMb “>« 

that-^ake Paris, for instance “ at thp wnf figures or the movements 
placed After ™ _»- • ■ e * BV z 110 moman.1i.su°h an int — 


f 
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'ari s, f o r ^ in st an c \ he "mem ° r th * movements 

ter an exhausting war? with noTi^^i ** interesting 

iig/war^ with no interval of enjoyment or 
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recuperation, the English are settling dov/n to the tasks of a 
tiring peace. The main English need, at the mamejy£, i|! in the 
fact of the breaking down of these old social bai'rierfc, and-^Uiere/iC^ 
personal barriers of shyness end inhibition, %hich the war Itself' 
did much, but not everything, to destroy. The collaboration of 
all persons of good will is needed not on an ’’ideological?’ basis - 
the English are not an ideological people - but on a basic of wide 
sympathy, and inte.rest, and information, on a basis which makes 
rapid and yet sincere’personal Contacts between people of different 
classes, and opinions, and intellectual backgrounds, both possible 
and easy. Poetry, in this sense, is a good social. solvent; 
those who read, and those who^write poetry, widen, incidentally, 
their fields Of personal resMpise. Poets and readers who form 
’’closed circles” narrow the tnmb scope cf poetiy itself: which is 
the scope of human, end, for the religious, of divine expressiveness. 
There is a sense in which Tambimuttu’s seriousness about life and 
poetiy is, in spite or because of the fact-^hat he adheres to no 
orthodoxy, a religious seriousness/ *8^6rouses in an odd «frtt 
rotmti-*baut-j^iy, in t hose who are in pe rson al contact with ^ 

a sense of BlOODKIlirM: their own inner UXg and outer reality?^ 
as an editor, standing outside, and breaking open, so many ’’closed 


circles”, he arouses t 
sense* of inner life i 
muttu returns, as life u 
gain for his native 
life and letters. 




e in a much wider audience. The 
in a drab period. When Tambi- 
s to, to Ceylon, it will be a 
a sad loss for English 


/ .** 












Above the Crowd 


Taiiihimuttu « righn lias brrn shaker 

and creator in tin* world of poetrv since tin* sur¬ 
prising age of twelve, when he published the fir>t 
of his maii\ books of ver^e. Horn and educated 
in Ce\ Ion. he ha> been one of poetrv ambassadors- 
at-large on three continents. On a >io shoestring 
he founded Poetry London in V)lY) and kept it 
alive for twelve vears. Recently. he launched Poetry 
London -A e/e York with the hope of adding **a sky¬ 
scraper of poetrv to Manhattan's literary skvline. 





SPECIAL Indian 
issue of Poetry 
(1018 N. State 
Street, Chicago, 
50 cents) appear¬ 
ed recently. It 
contains contributions by a 
number of poets with whoso 
work readers of “The Illustrat¬ 
ed Weekly of India” will be 
familiar—in certain instances 
we were the first periodical to 
publish their poems. Included 
in the list of 37 contributors are 
Dom Moraes, P. Lai, K. Ragha- 
vendra Rao, Jibananda Das, B. 
Rajan and Srinivas Rayaprol. 
Among the elders there are 
poems by Tagore, Iqbal and 
Buddhadeva Bose. On the 
whole, this is an outstandingly 
good selection. There are "a 
number of poets whose work 
is new to me and one is irn- 


NUMBER 2939 89th YEAR OCTOBER 1956 


The Illustrated Weekly of India, March 22. 


pressed by the retreshingiy 
high standards of their Muse. 

Tambimuttu, the editor of 
Poetry Lxmdon-New York, has 
been guest-editor of this Indian 
issue of Poetry and he has done 
a fine job; his comment on his 
choices is brilliant. (Incidental¬ 
ly, he is described as a “promi¬ 
nent Ceylonese poet”. But it is 
not as a poet that Tambi com¬ 
mands respect. He may rave 
against “sentimental and facile 
romanticism” and “the idle 
tears of Tennysonian effusions” 
but these very qualities find a 
solid niche in his own work; it 
is as a discoverer and nourish- 
er of poetic talent in others 


--that he deserves a high place in 
-- the ..world... of letters today.) 
With so much that is good on 
offer, it is not easy to make a 
list of one’s favourites. Some of 
the translations from the Ben¬ 
gali are first-rate. Sudhindra- 
nath Datta’s “Camel-Bird” is 
full of graceful imagery, as is 
“Twenty Years After” by Jiba¬ 
nanda Das (whose death a few 
years ago was a very great loss 
to Indian poetry). There are re¬ 
warding verses here by Amrita 
Pritam from the Punjabi, Nan- 
duri Subbarao from the Telu- 
gu, Sankara Kurup from the 
Malayalam, and Hindi transla¬ 
tions of poems by Nirala and 
yjayshanker Prasad. 
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Above the Crowd 


Tumlumiillii i right t lias Imtii iiiiiwr. -Iiaki-r 
and creator in tin* wmlil of poetry >iinr tin 1 sur- 
prising age nf twelve. when lie puhlislieil the first 
of his main hooks of \erse. Horn anil educated 
in Cey Ion. In- has heen one ol poetr) "> ambassadors- 
at-large on three eontinents. On a >I■”> shoestring 
he founded Poetry l.ontlon in lO.'W and kept it 
alive for twelve years. Hecently. he launehed Poetry 
l.ontloii-\eir York with the hope of adding "a sky¬ 
scraper of poetry"’ to Manhattan's literary skyline. 



SPECIAL Indian 
issue of Poetry 
(1018 N. State 
Street, Chicago, 
50 cents) appear¬ 
ed recently. It 
contains contributions by a 
number of poets with whose 
work readers of “The Illustrat¬ 
ed Weekly of India” will be 
familiar—in certain instances 
we were the first periodical to 
publish their poems. Included 
in the list of 37 contributors are 
Dom Moraes, P. Lai, K. Ragha- 
vendra Rao, Jibananda Das, B. 
Rajan and Srinivas Rayaprol. 
Among the elders there are 
poems by Tagore, Iqbal and 
Buddhadeva Bose. On the 
wnole, this is an outstandingly 
good selection. There are a 
number of poets whose work 
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pressed by the relresmngiy 
high standards of their Muse. 

Tambimuttu, the editor of 
Poetry London-New York, has 
been guest-editor of this Indian 
issue of Poetry and he has done 
a fine job; his comment on his 
choices is brilliant. (Incidental¬ 
ly, he is described as a “promi¬ 
nent Ceylonese poet”. But it is 
not as a poet that Tambi com¬ 
mands respect. He may rave 
against “sentimental and facile 
romanticism” and “the idle 
tears of Tennysonian effusions” 
but these very qualities find a 
solid niche in his own work; iV 
is as a discoverer and nourish- 


that he deserves a high place in 
the world of letters today.) 
With so much that is good on 
offer, it is not easy to make a 
list of one’s favourites. Some of 
the translations from the Ben¬ 
gali are first-rate. Sudhindra- 
nath Datta’s “Camel-Bird” is 
full of graceful imagery, as is 
“Twenty Years After” by Jiba¬ 
nanda Das (whose death a few 
years ago was a very great loss 
to Indian poetry). There are re¬ 
warding verses here by Amrita 
Pritam from the Punjabi, Nan- 
duri Subbarao from the Telu- 
gu, Sankara Kurup from the 
Malayalam, and Hindi transla¬ 
tions of poems by Nirala and 
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literary abd cultural map pf two countries and the wrold returns from the wilderness. 
He sleeps to awake and wake with the authors of Medieval Sinhalese Art,Village in the 
Jungle and Sigiri Graphitti, 
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.offer From Paris 


by JEAN FANCHETTi 


VERY year I spend at least six weeks 
at Castillon, a startlingly beautiful vil¬ 
lage high up in the hinterland of the 
:h Riviera. Mentone is just twelve miles 
but it could as well be in another con- 
t, with its Casino and beaches and mini- 
>d beauties so different from the wreck- 
>uses and shepherds of Castillon. Half 
down the murderous road to the sea is 
ser though bigger village, Castellar. 
am Sutherland one of the greatest liv- 
rainters occupies there a lovely villa 
l “La Villa Blanche’' and is an inhabi- 
Df the village for at least six months 
year. 


fe had to meet. Edwin Mullins the art 
who was writing a series of articles 
le Sunday Telegraph on “Painters and 
arranged the meeting, and, one even- 
ist summer, we got together at Chez 
ine, one of the best sea-food • restau- 
in Mentone. 


was not the usual strait-jacket 
iew. After supper, while the ladies 
discussing recipes designed to improve 
a a country house, I asked Graham 
rland a few questions on topics as di- 
as psychiatry, painting, Laurence 
G, Tambimuttu, Somerset Maugham, 
fatherland exhibition in Munich, the 
itry tapestry, etc. And, looking at the 
of Mentone bobbing in the midnight 
wondered whether that encounter was 
he beginning of a friendship that had 
ig to do with journalism. 


tan Fanchette: The Christ in the 
try tapestry is a human Christ, not a 
i glory but a Man, battered down just 
people of Coventry had been batter- 
vm, and yet full of light. What place 
his major work occupy in your life? 


raham Sutherland: I was very happy 
I worked on it. I have dedicated ten 
of my life to the Coventry act, but, 
g back. I’m not sure whether I have 
st those ten years. 


F.: You are the first living painter I 
aeard about. I was fourteen—and at 
, back home in Mauritius, my English 
r showed me a book about your paint- 
remember concentration-camp scenes, 
nous portraits of Sir Winston Church- 
i of Somerset Maugham... 


S.: Oh yes, it must have been the 
in bocks on War Painters... 


You knew Maugham of course. I 
ry much that portrait which I have 
me and again at the Tate... 


S.r Yes of course. I knew quite well 
bet Maugham. The story of how I 
I© do his portrait is rather amusing. We 


Owen or Keyes were “War Poets”. But 
many of your paintings show how disturbed 
you were by the Second World War. What 
effect has this collision with the dreadful 
realities of war had on your work? 


G.S.: During the first few weeks after 
the German surrender, I formed part of a 
group which visited the concentration camps, 
the death-camps. It was one of the most terri¬ 
ble experiences I have ever had. Oh, the 
distance between Buchenwald and even the 
most ghastly fantasies of Goya! What I knew 
immediately was that after that my paint¬ 
ing would never be the same again. It was 
one of the most important events of my life, 
of my life as an artist and as a human be¬ 
ing. .. 


J.F.: I think I know the reason why 
you have chosen to live half of the year in 
Castellar. Picasso, Matisse, Leger, most of 
the great contemporary painters chose this 
Riviera hinterland light, the nearest equiva¬ 
lent to the Attic light... 


v*«- 
* i- 




■ 
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G.S.: But, remember, I also live the 
other half of the year in England. I need 
my house in Kent as much as I need Castel¬ 
lar. .. 


JJF.: Do you have problems with “fans” 
here? Durrell who lives in the Garrigue near. 
Nimes is pestered with visitors. Just be¬ 
cause they had enjoyed the Alexandria 
Quartet they thought they could encroach 
on Durrell’s privacy. Larry eventually got 
calloused and had a sign-post put on his 
gates: “This is a place of work. Uninvited, 
Unwanted.” 


G.S.: Naturally Kathie protects me 
against this kind of intrusion. But I like 
people. I don’t think it is necessary to shut 
oneself within one’s own work without let- 


One of my friends, Buffie Johnson—the 
of Gerald Sykes, the critic—thought tv 
Tambimuttu was an Indian print* ^ 
Tambimuttu thought she was an America 
millionaire... 


J.F.: What about those fans...? 


G.S.: The most curious case was that 1 
of an art student who one day came to ! 
me to tell me how much he admired mv \ 
work. We asked him to tea. He was verv 
well-read, had very rich ideas and he knew * 
my painting very well. Just as he was about 
to leave, I showed him some drawings and 
told him to choose one for himself. He took 
his time, examined very carefully every 
drawing and then chose one—precisely the : 
one I needed very badly as I had decided 
to make an oil painting from it. I told him 
it was all right though, that the drawing 
was his, but that he would get it after a year' 
You know how things are, a year seems so 
far away... Well, a year later, while I was 
here in Castellar, my caretaker phoned one 
night from Kent and told me that he had 
just pounced on a young man who had 
broken into my house and was messing 
around in my studio. From his description 
I knew it was my “fan”, as you say... I said 
I wanted to talk to him on the phone. Not 
without some nerve, he told me right away 
that for him a promise was a promise and 
that he had come to pick up his drawing. He 
was rather arrogant and went on saying that 
after all he had perhaps been mistaken and 
that the drawing was not worth all that 
trouble, but that anyhow he would not go 
and sell it as so many of my so-called 
friends did with the drawings I gave them. 
My solicitor suggested I should prosecute 
him but I can’t bring myself to charge peo¬ 
ple. 


Ji 1 .: Do you still consider the drawing 
to be that young man’s property? 


G.S.: Naturally! 


JJF.: Graham Sutherland, on what are 
you working currently? 


G.S.: I am very interested in the change 
in form, gestalt ... a leaf which becomes a 
butterfly, a rock which becomes a human 
face. But I don’t want to “think” my painting 
too much. The hand has its own language, its 
. own instinct. ~ , 


J.F.: Are you thinking of an exhibition 
of your recent work? 


G.S.: Well, there is at the moment a big 
retrospective of my work in Munich. If you 
go to Munich in the course of the next few 
weeks, go and see it. I think it will be the 
last of the big retrospectives. For I am con¬ 
vinced that the owners of the better-known 
Daintinss will not lend them anv more F.ven 


-5 


Spencer who, recalling his first meeting with George Fraser 
in Egypt during the Second World War "upon a refuse dump* / 

Cursed toy Mohamet and his camel’s hump," expresses the hope 
that the newly wedded couple may look forward to anniversaries 
"thick as Tamtoi's hair"} there are contributions also by John 
Waller, Erik De Mauny, Iain Fletcher, rfetry -London’s secretary, 
Helen Scott, Gavin Ewart, who wishes the couple a happy marriage 
"free from sterility, misfortune or miscarriage," Anthony 
Schooling, Tamtoi himself and, finally, Nicholas Moore who, in 
his little epithalamion, declares gnomically, "marriage is a 

vice only the wise man knows•" 

publishing volumes of verse on a hand press as a spare time 
occupation was a tradition in Tambimuttu’s family. His grandfather, 
S. Tambimuttu, dramatist and editor of a Tamil newspaper in @elon, 
had published numerous volumes of verse on his own press, along 
with verse broadsides for weddings, birthdays and other occasions. 
These, however, were intended to be sung* to a particular raga 
xkxxykfeai rhythm as indicated in the text. When, on his sixteenth 
birthday, Tambi received his own hand press as a gift from his 
grandfather, the task of k&i2setting and printing these broad¬ 
sides was passed on to Tambi as well. The publication of the 
three pamphlets described here represent a continuation of that 
family tradition begun by Tambimuttu’s grandfather in celon. 

The best known of all Tambimuttu’s birthday books, however, 
is t. S. Eliott Asvmposium , which he edited together with Richard 
rf March. Although the editors state in their Forward that the idea 
for such a volume first arose from a suggestion put by professor 
E.F.C. Ludowyk, director of English Studies in the University 
of Ceylon, who had asked in^laetter whether the editors of Poetr*- 
London planned any celebration of Eliot’s approaching sixtieth 
birthday, the volume actually emerged as a more ambitious extens- 
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ion of that family tradition of producing on a hand press pamphlets 
of verse honoring significant occasionsin the lives of friends, 
which Tambi had inherited from his grandfather. Although the 
Eliot volume was published on a commercial scale, it was, at the 
same time, another birthday book, one intended to convey, like 
the earlier pamphlets, a personal ipessage —in this instance, a 
message of thanks to Eliot for his past kindnesses to Tambi* 

Shortly after the first number of Poetry-London appeared 
(Jan.-Feb*1939), Tambi, suffering from fatigue and emotional 
* strain, one evening cut up his hats with scissors and then went on 
to destroy all his clothing in the same manner, burying the shredded 
garments in his back garden. Eliot kindly gave the young cmjLonese 
poet ten pounds with which to buy new ones and also wrote a letter 
to Mary Trevellyan, then Director of Student Movement House in 
Gower Street, asking that Tambi be looked after and if possible 
hospitalized. Maury Trevellyan thereupon arranged for Tambi*s 
admittance to a nursing home in Glasgow, but Tambi refused to go* 

He did allow himself, however, to be taken, along with a group 
of men suffering from the strain of war-time duty, to Bridge House, 
a nursing home in Cranbrook, Kent* Finding that he was allowed 
to leave the premises for short periods, he journeyed to London 
weekly so as not to interrupt his BBC overseas broadcasts* But 
the aid given him by Eliot had put him on the path to recovery* 

The Eliot Symposium volume was thus to be an expression of 
gratitude for past kindnesses not forgotten* Naturally it was to 
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Brief bio-data : 

Meary James 
Thurairajah 

Tambimuttu, was bom on 
15 August 1915 in 
Ceylon, and died on 23 
June 1983 in London. 
Poet, short story writer, 
essayist, critic, editor, and 
publisher. Published only 
in English. After breaking 
off his studies in Botany at 
Colombo, he turned up in 
London in 1938, and at 
the age of 23 launched 
Poetry London (1939-49), 
a magazine devoted to 
poems and critique; and 
which remained a 
cynosure of literary 
activity during the War 
years. He later edited 
Poetry London-New York 
(1956-60) from New York, 
and finally Poetry 
London-Apple Magazine 
(1979-82) in London. He 
was the moving force 
behind two publishing 
houses: Editions Poetry 
London and Lyrebird 
Press. His publications 
include: Out of this War 
(Poems), London: 1941; 
Edited: Poetry in Wartime, 
London: 1942; India Love 
Poems, London: 1977; 
and an India number of 
Poetry Chicago. Co¬ 
edited: T.S.Eliot: A 
Symposium, London: 

1948. 


Meary James Thurairajah 

Tambimuttu 

"A Prince Among Poets” 

1915 - 1983 

Dr. T. Wignesan, Editor: The Asianists' Asia 
Centre de Recherches sur les Etudes Asiatiques, 

B. P. 90145, 94004 Creteil Cedex, France 
[first published in the Journal of Eelam Studies, 
(London), Fall, 1989, pp. 34-61. © T.Wignesan 1989 ] 

Prefatory Note: "Apart from the festschrift . Tambimuttu: 
Bridge between Two Worlds 1 and the five-volume Cass 
edition of Poetry London 2 in which are to be found extracts 
of Tambimuttu’s only collection of poems published in the 
West and other loose poems and critical pieces and 
excluding the over forty publications of the Editions Poetry 
London and Lyrebird Press which though important are 
extraneous to his image, or output, as a poet and critic, the 
rest of what he wrote: five short stories, scripts of talks, 
prefaces, etc., are extremely difficult to come by. 

His only daughter, Shakuntala, does not even possess a copy 
each of all his work. Besides, Tambimuttu himself confesses 
on page 274 of the festschrift that "a parcel of my most 
valuable possessions (correspondence, my collection of 
unpublished poems, short stories and other manuscripts...") 
was delivered to the offices of British Eagle Airways in New 
York the very day it went bankrupt and shut down. He does 
not tell us why it was lost, why he did not keep copies and 
what in actual fact he lost. Tambimuttu’s literary impact is 
mainly rooted in the forties. 

Any assessment of his literary influence must necessarily 
weigh in the balance 'Poetry London' against all other 
reviews and publications, dating from the early thirties. I 
have neither the time nor the vocation for this sort of exercise 
which seems to interest the majority of the Tamils or Indians 
with whom I have had the occasion of bringing up his name. 
They do not seem to be interested in his writing, only his 
renown and high connections. 

As Tambimuttu was/is a controversial figure, it is quite 
conceivable that those who loved him, admired him, or 
benefited from his publishing largesse would claim for him a 
lion's share in the development of contemporary English 
poetry, those who were or are indifferent to his achievement 
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may not be bothered to react one way or the other, whereas 
those who did not quite like him, those who were offended 
by his over-exuberant nature, or those who were not favoured 
by his literary and/or Fitzrovian patronage might revel in his 
being set aside as having had anything to do at all with 
English literature. 

I do not really think there are many Tamils who have read 
Tambimuttu, but then nearly all Ceylonese Tamils would 
certainly, naturally, wish to bask in his reflected glory, if this 
could be deftly brought about and this is the rub. On this 
score, I'm not particularly bothered. What I have to say here I 
say after due reflection, and even compassion, for a fellow 
poet and critic. If I'm able to obtain all his creative writings, I 
shall try to do another article, later on. [ See my article on his 
poetry entitled: “Tambimuttu: Poet, Critic, Editor/Publisher” 
in Lanka: Studies in Lankan Culture, 6 (Uppasala 
University), December 1991, pp. 22-31: 
http^/stateless.fteehosting.net/TAMBIMUTTU.htm ^Here. I 
am primarily concerned with the man and his poetics." 


Tambimuttu's life if it were to be written down in all 
its minute details would certainly, I would wager, 
read like a fairy tale, a tale of a princely charmer 
with a charmed life, charming charmable and 
charming people in a charmed kingdom called 
" Fitzrovia " which, Tambimuttu, of course, invented 
and discovered all in one instant, three days after his 
arrival in London, from a faraway Emerald Isle, 
early in 1938. 

Hardly a year after, the first number of Poetry 
London, delayed a month because the type was 
accidentally spilt in the Women's Printing Society of 
Brick Street, Piccadilly, made its appearance to 
applause from Dylan Thomas and Thomas Steams 
Eliot, and while Tambimuttu's charms were flowing 
out of Crystal Palace TV Station, a spell spun itself 
over London, for at least a decade, until he threw a 
tantrum one September day in 1949 and the magic 
wand that procured him funds waved no more in his 
favour. The spell was broken, and try and try as he 
may, he never quite found the magic again to mle 
over his lost kingdom, this descendant of the last 
king of Jaffna, Cankili II (1616-20), who had 
already lost his isthmus-sized kingdom to the 
Portuguese in 1619, never to be regained by any of 
his descendants. 

The trouble with Tambimuttu was that if he had had 
the good sense to disappear, for instance, into the 
Himalayas after he had stormed out of the Poetry 
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London offices at 26, Manchester Square in 
September 1949, he might have achieved what he 
had vainly sought after for the rest of his life, that is, 
ensure a lasting reputation of a Lord Byron and a 
Dylan Thomas rolled into one, or, alternatively, if he 
had remained in either India or Ceylon where he 
had then gone to look for funds, he would have 
certainly electrified literary activity in the sub¬ 
continent instead of leaving it to lesser men in 
Bombay and Calcutta, while he might have also 
added to his image as a poet by emulating T.S. 

Eliot, his early 'forties idol and patron. 

All the evidence in the festschrift seems to point in 
this direction: his first eleven years in London had 
already made him over into a legend. He was a 
dreamer, a poet and an artiste-printer, the only self- 
chosen metiers he had raised himself on, and he 
chased after a dream of being lionised in the then 
English literary metropolises: London and New 
York and fell just tragically short of it. No one 
comes as near to describing the fall as Grover 
Amen. 

'This is madness,' I said. 'You're not Thoreau. 

You're a crazy drunken con artist, and if you don't 
have enough to drink, you shake all over and get the 
DTs. I've heard you babbling about birds on your 
shoulder when you ran out of booze. You're sick as 
a dog. You can't function right in the world. You're 
a lost soul, a misfit. Come off it. Where do you get 
off giving us this spiritual baloney about living by 
bust and faith? You can't even piss straight after a 

few dr ink s.' 4 

I agree this is very harsh quoting from perhaps the 
most critical piece in the festschrift, except for some 
passages from Mulk Raj Anand. Bob Kingdom or 
even Helen Irwin. It has to be done if we are at all to 
understand the man. It is of some importance to us, 

Tamils, since he has had the effect of a sort of 
irresolvable enigma, some undecipherable alter ego, 
or more importantly, of serving as a focal point to 
the complex morass of relations with the colonial 
metropolitan Judeo-Christian culture: English as an 
intellectual language of prestige and the question of 
literary dependence or independence with the 
passing of colonial rule, etc. 

Enigmatically, none of these questions have been 
resolved for the ex-colonial, much less even thought 
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of as a priority if you think of the eagerness with 
which Asians flock around some Commonwealth 
literature conference in the hope of an aura of 
metropolitanism (hence authoritative blessing) 
rubbing off on them. This is why Mulk Raj Anand 's 
remarks in the festschrift interview with Jane 
Williams are quite incisive though his blockbuster 
analysis by lumping all kinds of Asians together 
fails to drive home his point. 

“JW: ...when he arrived in London he was 
confronted with the effects on himself of his own 
upbringing, where the English dominated Ceylonese 
culture so much.(...) 

MRA: (...) He took no part, for instance, in the 
freedom struggle of Sri Lanka that was going on. 
Nor did his friend Subramaniam. These poets were 
mainly concerned to become brown Englishmen. 
Tambi was already one. I think why he was not 
aware of the slavery in the Empire was because his 
own people were fairly well off. They themselves 
had been used to having slaves. And they faced the 
dilemma of the patriarchal order, as 
Coomaraswamy, who was another Ceylon man.(...) 
So they clung to the cliche of Eastern thought in 

terms of God determining fate .” 5 

Only a few pieces, mainly from Bob Kingdom, 
Helen Irwin, Fred Lewis, Susanne English and 
Grover Amen, give us a more intimate view of the 
man. No money or time to buy toilet rolls, or an 
overcoat, though he clung on to word processes and 
the like right up to his last days, and always ready to 
buy any one a meal or a pint if he had the money, 
even if the cash was a donation for a publication. 
And always, if he liked the man, ready to publish 
poems, even if there was no money in sight or even 
if he did not know where the next meal was to come 
from. For poets and poetry he was always prepared 
to beg, in a prince-like manner, of course. And he 
failed to exercise greater care with other people's 
funds through his mnaway ideas of clothing poetry 
in plush regal garbs. From what Gavin Ewart, his 
production manager with Editions Poetry London, 

has to say in a letter in The London Magazine 6 it 
would seem he was feckless, irresponsible, forever 
on to women in a drunken spree, and downright 
careless with other people's manuscripts. Even in his 
heyday in the forties, we get the impression of a 
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wayward child, lost but charged with a mission. 

"I'm fighting to achieve stillness in myself. Then I 
shall be able to produce something good. T.S. Eliot 
says I'm going to be a great poet. I could have cried 
when he said that. He's so kind. He's like a father to 
me. Sometimes I suffer dreadfully. You have no 
idea how I live. Such loneliness. No home, no one 
to belong to. But I have to go through all this. I have 
to suffer life so as to understand life. One day 
perhaps all the people in the world will be chanting 

my poems. Perhaps one day I shall be a saint." 7 

Tambimuttu was better known to some of the 
leading European and American writers and painters 
and sculptors of this century than certainly to the 
average Ceylonese or Indian, or even to his own 
kinsmen. This is not surprising when we see that he 
spent practically all his adult days in London, New 
York and thereabouts. Before we begin to inform 
ourselves of his personality, an essential exercise for 
a better understanding of his role mainly as a 
promoter of poetry in the above metropolises, we 
need to, at least have an idea of the itinerary of his 
life. He moved about a lot, even while he was in the 
same city or country, often without a fixed address 
or a regular job. Not that this might shed greater 
light on his thoughts, critical judgement or 
philosophy, but, in the final analysis, it might reveal 
to us the motivations behind his driving force, for he 
was indeed considered by almost everyone who 
knew him as being endowed with a verve for 
encouraging and influencing all those whom he 
even chanced upon. Of course, there were quite a 
few from whom he recoiled at first sight. He had his 
full share of manias and excuses, too. 

Let us then put together the main events of his life, 
culled mainly from the dispersed details in the 

festschrift, a biography of his grandfather 8 and other 
published accounts and letters. But, before we do 
this, there is one point which more than ever needs 
to be clarified, and that is, his royal descent. 
Tambimuttu apparently flaunted this to great 
advantage in the select artistic milieu in which he 
hobnobbed with the famous and the rich and in 
which he was so obviously welcomed as an exotic 
prince from a faraway kingdom as mysterious and 
splendorous as Xanadu, which says reams for those 
who unquestioningly worshipped him and willingly 
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enthroned him as the "Prince of Fitzrovia". 

Fitzrovia was the name Tambimuttu gave a 
"mythical" chain of pubs, nightclubs, apartments, 
galleries, literary and publishing offices, from what 
we can gather, all over London where the "subjects" 
actually drank nothing but bitter beer and led a 
Bohemian existence, first exemplified by Charles 
Haddon Redvers Gray who wrote occasional 
poems, "jottings in a schoolboy script, flagrantly 
romantic and almost illiterate", according to Tambi. 

“I was most surprised to hear that this first-ever 
English Bohemian I had met, my introduction to 
Fitzrovia, was also a qualified solicitor who had 

inherited his father's law practice in the City.” 9 

One might quibble about where this mythical 
kingdom suddenly raised its Gondwanian literary 
masthead: in the late thirties around Queens Square? 
Fitzroy Place? Howland Street or the Wheatsheaf 
Tavern in Rathbone Place? But it is more than likely 
that it was his life-style that Tambi wanted it to 
commemorate. Tambimuttu claimed descent from 
the “last” King of Jaffna, Pararajasekharan VI 

(1478-1519), 10 which is itself an error if we are to 
judge from a genealogical chart of his brother 
Paulinus included in his grandfather, S. Tambimuttu 
Pillai's biography, which, in turn, names Don 
Constantine (1515-1619) as the last king of Jaffna, a 
brotherly but significant and telling error. 

For Tambimuttu, the telling error was not due so 
much to his lack of scholarly rigour as to an act of 
faith with him, an act of self-purification, or, more 
precisely, an act of revolt against the colonial 
Portuguese aggressors who had reduced the last 

King of Jaffnapatham, Cankili 11 , to the ultimate 
humiliation - forced conversion to Catholicism. 
Tambimuttu may not have been a political activist or 
a freedom fighter, but, we shall see as we progress 
along with our analysis of his life, he was an 
uncompromising rebel, a man who wanted above all 
his independence not only for his poetic ideal of a 
"co-axial literature", attested by his refusal to be 
dictated to in whatever he did (perhaps the reason 
why he did not, or would not, accept regular 
salaried employment, the very reason too why he 
would not continue with PL under Richard March's 
increasing interference and supervision in 1949). 
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His was also an intrinsically psychological revolt at 
a time when his country of origin was becoming 
independent. Instinctively, he must have seen 
himself as a victim of the sixteenth century 
Portuguese and what they stood for even in modem 
times, and his “princely” nature would not allow for 
the ultimate humiliation of his ancestors, that 
Catholic taint in his lineage. Most of the mourners at 
his funeral were more than surprised to hear the 
officiating priest refer to Tambi as "Mary James" (he 
was baptised Meary James), though Anthony 

Dickins asserts in The London Magazine 11 that he 
was known to his close friends and family as "Jim". 
From what I can gather from the signed articles, he 
never used his Christian names, and later on, 
suddenly came out with his Tamil patronymic: 
Thurairajah. He was known to everyone at large as 
"Tambi", which in Tamil means "little brother" 
(younger brother). 

Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu was 

bom on 15 August 1915, the second son of six 
brothers and a sister, to Mary Ponnammah and 
Henry T. Tambimuttu. He lost his mother when he 
was sixteen, a key factor in his makeup for he was, 
if we are to believe the accounts in the festschrift, 
forever evoking the mother in most women he met 
and cultivated and who, in turn, willingly mothered 
him, to the extent of protecting him in pubs or of 
even giving him a bath some mornings at the PL 
offices: Helen Irwin scmbbed his back in the green 
bathroom at 26, Manchester Square every time she 
felt the "pong" of his unchanged shirt called for it, 
though she was never Tambi's lover. 

And then, there were the Shaw-Lawrences, his 
adopted English family, and one thinks immediately 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau whose mother died 
giving birth to him in Geneva which he leaves at 
sixteen on his peregrinations and finds in the 
hospitality of Madame de Warens at Charmettes the 
only period of peace he always longed for. Henri 
Tambimuttu was the son of S. Tambimuttu Pillai, 
glorified as a great savant, the "Grand-father of the 
Stone House", who like the maternal grandfather, 
was descended from the Jaffna kings. Whether this 
is frue or not is a moot point. The important thing is 
that Tambi believed in it, and this very probably was 
cmcial in shaping his behaviour and life-style. 

That there were probably untold number of families 
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with equal claim to the lineage, or that the Jaffna 
kingdom, a not-too-continental one, which had its 
origins in the 13th century in the person of Vijaya 
Kulankaic Cakravartti, was virtually wiped out by 
the Portuguese following a revolt against King 
Cankili II, organised by a Christian group of Tamils, 
in August-September 1618, did not seem to bother 
Tambi whose father had to work for a living in the 
government printery at Colombo and whose brother 
had to sell a gold medal he won in an elocution 
contest in order merely to see the insides of a 
university. 

According to the biography of Tambi's grandfather, 
which takes for its sources the Yalpana Vaipava 
Malai and Yalpana Vaipava Kaumuthi, King 
Pararajasekeram VI had two sons who eventually 
became Catholics for different reasons. Prince 
Paranimpasingham, son of his second wife, 
Valliammai, was the heir apparent, and the anecdote 
goes like this. Prince “Sankily”, bom to one of the 
king's concubines, Mangathammal, accompanied his 
father on a pilgrimage to Kumbakonam in South 
India, where he was thrown into prison for bad 
behaviour, and the father met the same fate for 
wanting to deliver his son. Prince 
Paranimpasingham, on hearing of such outrageous 
conduct on the part of a Chola king, promptly 
declared war on the Chola monarch, trounced him 
in battle and brought back to Jaffna his father and 
step-brother. The grateful father then settled his 
property on the valiant son. 

According to other historians, the Portuguese who 
were, in the meantime, in the process of subjugating 
the southern Sinhalese kingdoms (Kotte, Sitavaka, 
Udarata) and converting their monarchs, with the 
exception of the Kandyan court which resisted 
heroically, sent their missionaries to Mannar in the 
north where they had had some success. The Tamil 
kings retaliated in a fashion that drove the 
Portuguese to engage in two punitive but abortive 
attempts to quell the Tamil nation, in 1560 and in 
1591. It took a final operation in 1619, with the help 
of pro-Portuguese Christian Tamils, to bring 
Jaffhapatam (Jaffna peninsula and Vanni) under 
Portuguese sway. 

“One of the key factors in the success of the 
Portuguese in Jaffhapatam in 1619-21 was the 
presence of a pro-Portuguese Christian minority at 
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Jaffna. During and after the conquest this minority 
provided a source of strength in Jaffna, which may 
well have tipped the scales in favour of the 

Portuguese on crucial occasions.” 12 

Very probably Tambi inherited the pride of these 
Hindu kings who dared stand up against the hated 
and unconscionable Portuguese. 

To continue the Tambimuttu Pillai biography 
version, Prince Paranirupasingham, a compassionate 
and cultivated man, was also an adept Ayurvedic 
physician. The Kandyan monarch's queen was 
suffering from an acute colic that refused to respond 
to traditional treatment. So, the Sinhalese king 
(Jayavira,1511-52 (?)) sought the intervention of 
Paranirupasingham who set out, without tarrying, on 
that mission of mercy. In his absence, “Sankily” lost 
no opportunity in usurping the throne, one of the 
games princes play in those days for want of 
something better to do, and, for some reason, which 
is not clear from the biography, Paranimpasingham 
on his return went away to India to become a 
Catholic. Here the story gets somewhat mixed up 
for we are told, Paranirupasingham bequeathed his 
lands, particularly nine districts, to his son, Prince 
Pararajasingham, who, in turn, distributed them 
among his seven sons and daughter, as follows: 

1. Nallur and Kalliyankadu to Allakanmai Valla 
Mudali, who therefore resided in the palace at 
Nallur, 

2. Mallakam to Thanabalasimka Mudali, 

3. Sandimppai to Vettivelayutha Mudali, 

4. Arali to Visaya Theiventhira Mudali, 

5. Atchuvely to Thidaveerasinka Mudali, 

6. Udupiddi to Santhirasekara Mappana Mudali, 

7. Kachchai to Irayaredna Mudali, and 

8. Mathagal to daughter, Princess Vetavalli. 13 

Now this is where the Tambimuttus enter. A second 
daughter of one of their ancestors, Varithamby 
Arachiyar of Manipay (in the seventeenth century 
an important cultural centre) married Kulasegara 
Mudaliyar, the great grandson of King 
Pararajasekeram (1478-1519), (a king who 
consolidated his power from foreign and internal 
interference) and thus inherited the village of 
Atchuvely. S. Tambimuttu Pillay who married Anne 
Gardiner was from this village. This is the 
Tambimuttu royal connection as far as I am able to 
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make sense of this badly constituted and muddled 
biography. 

The Paulinus Tambimuttu genealogical chart and 
other semi-historical narratives in the biography do 
not make the connection, however, between 
Thidaveerasinka Mudali and Kulasegara Mudaliyar, 
unless the latter was his son. The chart however 
connects Tambimuttu's grandmother to Princess 
Vetavalli's daughter. All this is very interesting, but 
then, we are confronted with another one of the 
gaping lapses in this story from the biography. 

“In 1619, the Portuguese captured the Jaffna 
kingdom and took the king Sankili Kumaran and the 
queen as hostages and brought them to Goa. 
Similarly, the 7-year old Crown Prince who was the 
son of the last king of Jaffna, Pararasasegaran VIII, 
two princesses and the Prince's brother in-law were 
also taken to Goa. There Sankili Kumaran was 
killed, other members of the royalty were entrusted 
to the care and protection of the convents. All the 
other Princes and Princesses, who were connected 
to the Royal Family, were first sent to Colombo and 
were converted to Roman Catholicism. After the 
conversion, they returned to Jaffna and went and 
lived in their respective villages which were given to 
them as grants. Their descendants were known as 
Madapali Vellalars and their villages known as Rasa 
Madapali or Kumara Madapali. Madapali is a Royal 

village in Kalinga, North India.” 14 

All this is very complicating. Who was the last king 
of Jaffna? Don Constantine or Pararasasegaran 
VIII? According to a recent history of the island by 
K.M. de Silva, who was assisted in this respect by 
Dr.S. Pathmanathan, there were two kings of 
Jaffhapatam with the same name: Sankili I (1519- 
61) and Sankili II (1616-20) and the Portuguese 
Captain General of the island then was Constantino 
de Sa de Noronha (1618-20). Sankili II was Sankili 
Kumara, nephew to the last king, Ethirimanna 
Cinkam, who died in 1615. 

Sankili Kumara promptly seized power by killing 
off all the princes of the blood except the legitimate 
three-year-old heir, and the Portuguese were forced 
to recognise Sankili as regent as they were being 
plagued by another formidable Sinhalese rebel, 
Nikapitiye Bandara, in the south, but when they 
refused to come to Sankili's aid against a rival 
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backed by a rebellious lot of Christian Tamils, 
Sankili appealed to the Nayak of Tanjore in India 
who quelled the rebellion. Sankili then made every 
effort, including siding with the Dutch, to oust the 
Portuguese from the island, but somehow, with the 
aid of local Christian Tamil groups, including 
nobles, the Portuguese Captain General Constantino 
de Sa managed to conquer Jaffhapatam in 1619, 
followed by two major campaigns to wipe out 
pockets of resistance, and put an end to the kingdom 
of Jaffnapatam by taking Sankili Kumara prisoner to 

Colombo. 15 

The above analysis has relevance to our discussion 
of Tambimuttu since he himself placed great faith in 
his brother Paulinus' research into these matters. 
Tambi told Fred Lewis in New York that the Welsh 
and the Dravidians were brothers. 

"The Dravidians sailed the west coast of Britain 
three thousand years before Christ. Dravidian- 
Dmid-same thing. My brother Singam studies all 
this. He has done for twenty years.' A little smile ran 
across his face. 'Writing a book about it.' 


"Where is he a professor?" 

'Not a professor,' he said with faint distaste. 'He 
works by day - British Civil Service - and writes at 

night.’” 16 

Tambi's father, Henry Tambimuttu, took his family 
to Malaysia when Tambi was only a few years old. 
The family probably included his sister, Josephine, 
and six brothers: Francis; Paulinus, Augustine, 
Joseph and Crysanthus. The father worked as an 
assistant editor with the Malaya Tribune in Kuala 
Lumpur. Whether Tambi went to school over there 
is not known, but we are certain that he attended the 
Jesuit St. Joseph's College in Trincomalee, Sri 
Lanka, where (or perhaps in Atchuvely?) Henry set 
up a printing press. Later all the brothers attended a 
school at Darley Road. At seven, due to ill-treatment 
at the hands of an over-zealous maths teacher, he 
managed to obtain his father's consent not to attend 
that school. 

“Whenever he wished to punish a boy, he asked 
him to hold out a palm and then rapped it with the 
edge of a foot-rule. I had often been his victim ... 

(...). He made me feel very uncomfortable with his 
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large, black, moist eyes, his coaxing, insinuating 
speech and the moist look of his mouth. There was 
something subterranean and pleading about him 
which terrified me. I had often felt that he wished to 
take me aside to have a private conversation and he 
had time and again suggested a visit to his house 
which I took pains to avoid or sneak past 

quickly.” 17 

Henry then decided to take his children to Colombo 
where they were all enrolled in the "premier catholic 
school", which, according to Anthony Dickins, was 
also St. Joseph's. Some of the most poignant 
memories of Tambi date from this period in 
Trincomalee, his first contact with Europeans, his 
friend Major Graham who introduced him to books 
by G.A. Henty, and above all, his Hindu childhood 
friend, Suppiah, his first contact with that inner 
cultural inheritance that was to win him over quite 
completely in his last years, the friend who gave him 
"a tiny -bronze statuette of Ganesha", the first 
intriguing object of fascination with his Hindu 
ancestry. 

This was also the time when he felt the first and 
recurrent tugs away from his Catholic upbringing 
and the pursuit of his mystical Hindu self. Tambi 

records in " Swami Rock, Raga Rock" 18 early 
sentiments of this self-discovery, of which the 
colonial and Catholic West formed the antithetical 
tastes and influences to shy away from and/or 
equally to be attracted to. He celebrates his search 
after and fascination for the legendary Hindu Shiva 
temple the Portuguese incorporated in their fortress, 
a 400-feet high temple that was supposedly built by 
a Tamil king from the Coromandel Coast at Swami 
Rock, situated in Fort Frederick. 

“But Swami Rock was more fulvous and fulsome, 
more exciting. Its bare-chested priests [in contrast to 
the French Jesuits of his school], wearing the sacred 
triple thread, chanting into the wind's throat, on top 
of the high cliff, and showering flowers into the 
shuddering sea, were echoes from millennia ago 
when one of the six great linga, or phallus, temples, 
sacred to India and Lord Shiva, stood on this 

spot.” 19 

In school, they were taught to prepare for 
examinations set by the University of Cambridge 
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and University of London, preparation that had to 
be based on textbooks prepared by the colonial 
master or Catholic missionary. His own Ceylonese 
background and history was a mystery to him, only 
to be recounted as after-dinner tales by ayahs, tales 
of his ancestors and their exploits. 

“But in those days, this bit of history [of an ancestor, 
Pootha Tambi ]was only myth and legend, along 
with Swami Rock, and it gave me the split 
personality very early in life which was 
characteristic of Ceylonese and Indians in colonial 

times.” 20 

In one way or another, this "split personality" 
condition hounded Tambi almost all his life, the split 
between his Catholicism and Hinduism, between his 
Englishness and/or Brown-Sahibness and the Hindu 
“princeliness”, between his yogic "gum-ness" and 
the alcoholism and/or dmgs, the poet in him versus 
the intellectual and academic, the cult Bohemian and 
the craving after the Establishment's recognition, in 
short, Tambi never quite made the two split ends 
meet, and this is probably why he would remain a 
tragic figure in oriental memory. 

In Colombo, the father was forced to sell his 
printery, the "Commercial Press" during the 
"depression" years, and he entered government 
service, having been finally placed in charge of the 
Confidential Branch of the Government Press. He 
died at the age of 84, in 1971, in Atchuvely where 
he had himself been trained as a journalist by his 
own father in their paper, called Sanmarkapothini or 
The Tribune. Tambi had himself leamt the art of 
printing his first three slim collections of poems on 
his father's press. There's absolutely no trace of the 
first two books, but the third, Tone Patterns, was 
dedicated to Miriam de Saram, nee Pieris, with 
whom he was reputedly in love, after having fallen 
out of love with Audrey de Silva. Tambi also took 
part in all sorts of extra-curricular artistic activity at 
school. At the age of fourteen, he was living at 
Forbes Road, Colombo, and he never missed a film 
show with his cousin Anton, whose father, Sir 
Chittampalam Gardiner, owned nearly all the 
cinemas in the island. Tambi later won a scholarship 
to study botany at University College in Colombo,, 
but we are told "he couldn't collect his degree", 
which is, if I'm not mistaken, a way of saying that 
he did not get through his exams. No matter, since 
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we note how he put to good use his knowledge of 
local flora and fauna in his autobiographical poem, 
"My Country, My Village". 

“Around our house the mango shoots were pink 
The big bassia dropped its blossom like snow. 

The pomegranate spun its exciting wheel 
Against the dropcloth of palmyra mink, 

Between the oleander's and trumpet-lily's show 

Pencil of grey areca nut, was a wire of steel. 21 
All this was home, and we were self-contained, 

Our fields provided grain, tobacco, shallots, 

Garlic, pepper, bay-leaves, ginger, saffron, 

Yams, greens, herbs, fruits, famed 

For delicacy and flavour. The seas filled with pots 

And nets, rang in the whole sea's kingdom.” 22 

Except for the last four stanzas, which is presumably 
a rationalised extension, the poem projects in 
graphic detail the feeling of le mal du pays, tenderly 
reminiscent evocative detail in apt skeins of local 
colour which reveal how much Tambi needed these 
earlier formative idyllic years to sustain him through 
the hectic years as a promoter and publisher of 
poetry in London and New York, years when he 
hardly seemed to worry about where the next meal 
or pint came from. Here, too, are reasons for some 
to think of him as a naif, a primitif or the archetype 
of the noble savage, though these attributes 
necessarily gave him the elan for penetrating all 
forms of sophistication later on. 

At sixteen, Tambi composed songs, the period in 
Colombo when Tambi cemented a close friendship 
with his cousin Anton Gardiner, a friend who was 
to be replaced by Anthony Dickins, the organ 
scholar at Cambridge who studied conducting under 
Sir Henry Wood in London. Another Ceylonese 
friend, Alagu Subramaniam, the dashing barrister 
and writer, the very "substance" of Fitzrovianism, 
he got to know during his early drinking days in 
London. Dickins, the co-founder of Poetry London, 
was so taken up by Tambi's early poems and songs 
that he arranged to have one of his songs set in the 
old Eclipse record through a music publisher in 
Shaftesbury Avenue and which was sold at 
Woolworth's. Dickins also mentions in an article in 
The London Magazine that Tambi had had songs 
published in London even before he left Ceylon. 
Another, "The Hindu Love Song" with Day& Co. 
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never saw the day "probably due to my 
indifference", says Tambi, and then, he makes a 
cryptic remark that is hard to decipher. "In England 
I was shedding part of what England had given me 

in Ceylon." 23 Are we to conclude he was becoming 
less concerned about life while in England? 

So, after dropping out of college, Tambi worked for 
a while at the Ratnapura Kachcheri and later at the 
Public Works Department in Colombo, and at the 
age of twenty-three, after having had an English 
school education (in Trincomalee, he would have 
been fined " 1 cent" every time he spoke Tamil), 
proud of the fact that he could count among his 
relatives two famous uncles, Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamv . [Dr. Rama P., the latter’s only 
surviving son, refutes this lien), the late aesthetician- 
curator of Indian Art at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and the Jesuit lexicographer, Gnana Prakasar, a 
half brother to his father raised and educated by S. 
Tambimuttu Pillay, he set out on the Kashima Mam, 
a Japanese liner, armed with no particular skills, 
diplomas or funds, for London where he arrived in 
January 1938. 

Tambi then began his love affair with London's 
literati as the "Prince of Fitzrovia" which lasted a 
full ten years. He even thought that 45, Howland 
Street where he moved in first may have possibly 
been the stopping place where Verlaine and 
Rimbaud conducted their turbulent romance. 
Through Redvers Gray, he met Anthony Dickins, 
his most faithful "subject" and a whole host of the 
young crop of poets and painters of the thirties and 
forties. 

Eliot, according to Safia, thought he was already a 
great poet in the make. In this atmosphere of 
pending doom with Hitler menacing western 
Europe, here was a group of nonchalant Bohemian 
poets holding court in Soho pubs, presided over by 
Tambi. With only £10, he and Dickins managed to 
launch Poetry London and from then on Tambi had 
his ups and little downs, but he always seemed to be 
able to keep the magazine and himself afloat. 
According to some of the chroniclers in the 
festschrift, Tambi was in the habit of lazing around 
for long periods which were then punctuated by 
hectic activity, and so it would seem since PL 
surfaced only sporadically. Between 1943 and 
1947, only one issue of the PL was brought out, but 
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it was the bumper, new poets number, published in 
February 1945. In all, Tambi only edited fourteen 
issues, started the fifteenth .... and that was all, until 
the four numbers of Poetry London-New York 
(1956-1960) and the two numbers of Poetry 
London/Apple Magazine (1979 and 1982) made 
their appearance in a world of high fashion in 
publishing all sorts of erudite or avant-garde arty or 
glossy magazines. Peter Owen's piece in the 
festschrift makes this clear. 

Tambi could not any more lay claim to the role of 
talent hunter or pioneer promoter of poetry in 
England. Eric Mottram, in a colossal coup, an 
Armageddon involving Britain's marginalised poets, 
took over the Establishment's Poetry Society Review 
and published for some seven years in the seventies 
what Tambi could never have dreamed of achieving 
because he was neither an informed academic nor a 
marginalised suppressed writer or poet. Today, Eric 
Mottram. elevated to the Chair of English and 
American Literature at King's College, London, has 
more than twenty volumes of highly-charged poetry 
a la William Burroughs that already belongs 
rightfully in the twenty-first century to his credit, not 
to mention a dozen or so ground-breaking critical 
works on English and American literature and 
culture. 

It is when we compare the two poets and editors, 

Tambimuttu and Mottram, that we can truly divine 
to what extent Tambi was wanting in education and 
guts, guts to stick at a job like Mottram has been 
doing, teaching endless number of students, over the 
last forty years, at London University and on three 
continents. For Mottram recognition came late and is 
still to come from the kind of people who supported 
Tambimuttu. When Harvard University turned 
Tambi down for a post, it was as if the ground gave 
under him. Tambi's meagre output makes one 
wonder why he would have wanted to foster other 
poets' oeuvre. Was it power, and through it, 
admiration that he was looking for? He was a highly 
gifted man who could have made his own way as a 
poet and critic in the English language. 

Besides, PL was not the only poetry magazine of 
the war years. There were others: Life and Letters 
Today, New Directions, Diogenes, Kingdom Come, 
Twice n Year, Voices, Partisan Review and so forth, 
and many of those appearing in the PL were 
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published by the other magazines as well. Tme, 
Tambi had a knack of smelling out those who 
would make a name in the future: Dylan Thomas, 
Kathleen Raine, David Gascoyne, George Barker, 
but were not their reputations, like a few others, 
assured by Tambi's own editing of the Editions 
Poetry London, the publishing firm he established in 
September 1947 and which published over forty 
books? 

Yet some others who found their way into PL or 
EPL were already established figures like T.S. Eliot 
or Walter de la Mare, or those who were gaining 
more ground at that time: Herbert Read, Louis 
MacNiece, Stephen Spender, Laurence Durrell, etc. 
And yet others, W.B .Yeats, Henry Treece, Henry 
Miller, Salvador Dali, Henry Moore, Graham 
Sutherland, Vladimir Nabokov and a few other 
greats did not need Tambi to make their impact, like 
Eliot, on his age. I'm not trying to belittle Tambi nor 
his really useful efforts. It goes without saying that 
he was - even if he was a bit careless with funds - 
endowed with exceptional entrepreneurial qualities, 
and as G.S. Fraser attests in his “Letter from 

London” 24 , poets in the fifties moved about as if 
they had lost their guiding light. 

Tambi's achievement with the PL and EPL was a 
remarkable tour de force in the times and 
circumstances in which it was pulled off. What it 
may have done to English poetry, whether it gave it 
the necessary fillip it was supposed to be in dire 
need of is another story. Tme, Dylan Thomas and 
T.S. Eliot were the first to praise him, but that was at 
the beginning, and, in any case, how is one to assess 
the impact of fourteen issues of PL in the wider 
perspective of a mainstream literature which has for 
its feeder rivers all the genres that make up the 
ocean of writing in English? 

He did indeed get rather passionate about unearthing 
new writing, say, by a G.S. Fraser or a Keith 
Douglas, mainly through critical appraisals which 
demonstrated an innate talent even in this direction. 
His castigation of D.J. Enright, Britain's 
“incomparable conqueror" of PL-poets, although the 
latter praised Tambi's early poems shows to what 

extent Tambi was a man of his convictions. 25 On 
the other hand, Tambi's lack of a classical Indian 
scholarship lay at the root of his frustration, for he 
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was never quite able enough to put across his ideal 
of a poetics which was more or less that of the 
Vedic seers. 

If we are to believe Bhavani Torpy, and there is no 
reason why we should not, he seems to have 
finally/practically in the last days of his pitifully 
painful post-PL life, found it in the work of Shri 
Chinmoy, coming as a revelation to 
him while watching the poet's play, The Son, in 
June 1983. Of course, he is not to blame for the 
crushing Catholic education and upbringing, and the 
meagre droppings of English culture that a colonial 
background would allow him in pre-war Ceylon, or 
for the strict avoidance of all that was ancestrally 
Hindu by his kinsfolk at Atchuvely or Trincomalee, 
but then, nothing stopped “his uncle”, Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, whose mother was English, from 
imbibing in the best possible way all the best that 
Hinduism and Buddhism could offer. 

Tambi's frantic attempts to leam some Sanskrit from 
an Indian lady in Bombay - while she exercised 
herself - after his marriage to Safia, comes too late, 
pathetically. He sought in vain to embrace a form of 
Hinduism not in its yogic ethic but in a literary- 
philosophical poetique, a unique vehicle of 
challenge to centuries of Euro-American inculcation 
of a Judeo-Christian culture that he had had to 
imbibe as a child and eventually come to terms with 
as a writer, critic and poet. The question is if he had 
had an Oxbridge education in Eng.Lit., might he not 
have been content to continue the debate in poetics, 
(much as an Eliot, whose research in Hindu 
philosophy at Harvard, might have goaded him on 
to compose the "Waste Land" )and yet further the 
argument with his essays in the Western tradition? 
His attacks on Geoffrey Grigson, Robert Conquest 
or D.J. Enright, however right he may have been at 
the time still did not excuse him from acquiring the 
necessary academic skills, and the fact that he did 
not, or could not, caused him always to be a bit 
apologetic about it all. His first letter in the PL-NY 
is full of this sort of thing. 

“In Britain, we survived Objective Reporting, The 
New Apocalypse, The New Romanticism; and at a 
time, when other editors favored the already 
established, or declared outright that there were no 
new writers, we built up the reputation of a whole 
new generation of poets.(...) Our policy was to 
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throw our weight on the side which would restore a 
balanced view, and would be the most beneficial to 
the reception of modem verse. During the 'Thirties, 
for instance, when the witty, the commonsensical 
and the scientific technological approach to poetry 
was generally popular, we tried to focus attention on 
the poetry of Walter de la Mare, Dylan Thomas, 
Stephen Spender, or George Barker./...) [Thomas] 
dared to emphasise the sensuous, the emotional or 
even the purely incantatory approach to poetry, as in 

much folk poetry.” 26 

Right from the start his was a defensive role, a role 
which petered out with time, until it was time to 
have his own poetical base, and none was as handy 
as something he could fantasise upon. Not that he 
would have wanted it that way. That he was sincere 
and honest about it all is true, that he was probably 
barking up the wrong tree may have also been true, 
at least, in the English context, where poets were in 
no great need for revelation poetry, such as his own, 
"For Katharine (Kamala) Bennett and All Tme 

Sadhakas" 27 (Bennett was an associate editor of 
PL-NY and she financially backed the Lyrebird 
press that Tambi launched in London in the late 
sixties), and "Gita Saraswati: A Theology for 
Modem Science, The Creation and Dissolution of 

Kosmos" 28 , both one might say, were last-ditch 
attempts at shoring up his dismembering literary 
personality. 

The second poem might well be easily explained 
away by a reading of the relevant chapters in 
Coomaraswamy's Myths of the Hindus and the 
Buddhists and Carl Sagan's Cosmos. In any case, 
these poems helped to substantiate, like Sri 
Chinmoy's, his ultimate thesis: holophrasis or 
wholephrasing. He was nevertheless consistent 
about his convictions. Right from the start, his 
"letters' in the PL, followed by the "Fourth Letter" 
in PL-NY, attempted perhaps in less expert ways a 
certain idea of ancient Hindu poetics (Was it after all 
due to his reading of his uncle Coomaraswamy?): 

“Every man has poetry within him. Poetry is the 
awareness of the mind to the universe. It embraces 
everything in the world. Of poetry are bom 
religions, philosophies, the sense of good and evil, 
the desire to fight diseases and ignorance and the 
desire to better living conditions for humanity. 
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Poetry is the connection between matter and mind. 
Poetry is universal.” 29 

“Poetic compression of the highest order is only 
possible within a culture which expresses the total 

man, and is universally understood.” 30 

He cites the epics Mahabharata, and therefore the 
Bhagavad Gita , and Ramayana, and Kalidasa's play 
Shakuntala as examples of this achievement. It was 
obvious he was trying to articulate something of a 
poetics without being too sure of it. It was 
something to him vaguely Indian and therefore the 
most apt examples to clarify his position had to be 
drawn from Indian literature. In his exposition of the 
"theory" he did not fail to mention Dante, but then 
he forgot Faustus or Paradise Lost. His "theory" of 
holophrasis may have had its roots in something far 
more concrete. 

"It is impossible for me to describe the perfect high 
that a Hindu temple with its site, its rituals and 
atmosphere gives me: the total involvement with all 
one's senses engaged, liberating, exhilarating, like a 
plate of very hot rice and curry (...) savoured with 
sweat pricking and flowing from the hair roots and 
forehead, psychedelic, round flavoured and 
universalising in its intent and being., all individual 
flavours and feelings lost in a oneness, the long note 
in which all the flavours persist in an indescribable 
but deeply felt unity. The self, ego, lost in the 
universal flow of hot energy, one hundred per cent 
energy, through the Y oga of taste. Harmony with 

one's surroundings: The perfect high." 31 

Although Tambi never meant this passage to be an 
exposition of his "theory", it is nonetheless the best 
definition in concrete terms of what he wanted to 
achieve. It is perfectly valid as "revelation" poetry, 
as valid as the oral Vedic compositions of pre- 
Christian times, but when we are expected to seek a 
model in Sri Chinmov's "The Absolute", a poem 
given in full in the festschrift, we might as well ask 
ourselves if, in actual fact, Tambi was seeking the 
conversion of the colonial master to Hinduism, a 
sort of belated revenge for the irreparable damage 
the master had inflicted on him and his forbears, 
giving us an apergu of this "split personality" that he 
avowed all Indians and Ceylonese were subject to: 
or, was the end product of such humiliation the 
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worsted schizophrenic self itself? 

This explains the inevitable hankering after of the 
pat on the back from the ex-colonial master, the 
inclusion of a handwritten "transcreated" Rig-Vedic 
hymn by the perfect Indian Western pet and non¬ 
poet, P.Lal, and other verse by similar Indo-Anglian 
favorites like Nissim Ezekiel, and even Mulk Raj 
Anand's anti-colonial dialectics. No one can deny 
that even today making it in the West with a London 
or New Yorkian publication is all that the Indian or 
Ceylonese intellectual or writer dreams of. The 
Naipauls and Rushdies who have become more 
English than the English themselves in so many 
respects seem to reinforce this view, rather than 
show the way out for other aspirants. 

Unfortunately, for Tambi, he never had the English 
public school or Oxbridge training the former have 
had to excess. In this sense, he remains a precursor, 
and this fact must be seen in the light of his 
achievement in the English literary scene and his 
manque de baggage intellectuel. One may never 
know though if he could have achieved his 
"Englishness" to the full, whether he would have 
rejected his "Indianness". In the event, what is 
evident is that this other self, this ancestral pride, 
served him well as a bulwark against self- 
effondrement. It came physically too, in 1939. 

Eliot had to come to his rescue when Tambi broke 
down "one evening cut up his hats with scissors and 
then went on to destroy all his clothing in the same 
manner, burying the shredded garments in his back 

garden". 32 He was then nursed at Bridge House, 
Cranbrook, Kent. 

Like most controversial figures, Tambi too was 
subject to contradictions. His anti-intellectualism, 
anti-analytical objectivity, found recourse in an 
emdition that ranged from pronouncements on Eliot 
and Wordsworth to ripe savourings from Hindu 
Sanskrit texts. What is still surprising is that this 
young Ceylonese Tamil, without the necessary 
literary background, empted at the age of twenty- 
three in the veritable English literary metropolis and 
managed to divert the course of its poetical 
development. 

The Times Literary Supplement review of the Cass 
edition of the PLs, in 1971, virtually admitted and 
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accused him of it. Highly endowed as a poet and 
critic, he nevertheless could not get away with a 
certain muddling shyness of expression, as in his 
autobiographical pieces and PL letters, which either 
turned out to be patently literary in a trite way a la 
Salman Rushdie or attempted to be highly 
philosophical through mystic or mystifying 
statements. This is why it is all the more surprising 
to discover his role in the forties in London. His 
analytical writings generally stopped short of 
making general statements, unsupported by 
verifiable examples or expository detail, since he 
eschewed critical rigour: "...those determined 
tweezers-and-scalpel-wielding dissectors of poetry 

(and I am not really one of them)...” 33 Examples to 
highlight his various and contorted arguments would 
be either whole poems or whole stanzas, especially 
in his "Fourth Letter", reprinted in full in the 
festschrift. 

“It is the extent of holophrasis (synthesis) of sense, 
rhythm, sound and form elements which determines 
the varying degrees of difference between a line of 
poetry and a line of prose. The process itself is 
explained by Thomas in “I, in My Intricate Image" 

34 (which is quoted in full) 

Again, when he attempts to draw attention to what 
he called "The New Modems", those whom he 
succoured in his magazines and publications (as 
against "The Modems" whom Geoffrey Grigson 
published in New Terse between 1933 and 1939) 
and their penchant for vitality and spontaneity, he 
quotes Kathleen Raine's "The Hyacinth" in full and 
then, we are left to wonder where he draws the line 
between his wholephrasing poetics and the highly 
complicatedly codified Indian aesthetic principle of 
rasa (which he deems as merely "taste" in a quick 
footnote). 

“These "Modem" poets' art is different from the 
English poet Kathleen Raine's whose line, 
irrespective of contemporary myths about ‘poetic 
stature', have that undefinable quality called by the 
Indians rasa, 'the essence of poetry' which is not 
forced (for which alone they read it instead of tracts 

on the nature of man and society).” 35 

Tambimuttu also used this Natyasastra term to 
describe the work of his "Fitzrovia gum", Philip 
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O'Conner "whose explosive and poetic images, 
tinged by what Indians call rasa or poetic taste 

(literally, taste in the mouth)..." 36 , without possibly 
considering the third sense, given by B.N. 
Goswamy, as the acute form of bliss or ananda, that 
sense of beatitude which, for the Indians, was 
procured by the spirit's intimations of the Ultimate 
Reality. One wonders too whether he was aware of 
rasa's nine elaborately codified principles, not to 
mention those not mentioned by Bharata, or the 
thirty-three complementary emotional states 
(vyabhichari bhavas ), the eight natural involuntary 
bodily functions ( sattvika ) or the nuances of 
elements added to the rasa corpus by Vishwanatha"s 
Sahitya Darpana. 

In the ultimate analysis, Tambimuttu's poetics must 
appear somewhat warped, though he seemed to 
either borrow freely from Indian thought, or mask 
his "theory" in the Indian philosophy of oneness. He 
postulated a use of language in poetry that would 
telescope images and lines in a "nuclear" fusion, a 
grand synthesis making for a single idea, resonating 
and forever expanding, in short, it must found a 
religion itself or, at least, be a page out of an 
hypothetical Hindu bible, the Vedas, for instance. 

“Holophrasis or wholephrasing of sense (and we 
must bear in mind that the opposite process is also 
happening) occurs naturally in poetry between 
specific words, phrases and narrative lines. (...)... 
and since it happens (as with the Dylan Thomas 
poem mentioned above) through the lines, all of 
them become one idea. As for the opposite process, 
there are new polarities created and preserved in 

life-like tension...” 37 

His poetics then takes a turn. He wants for it a 
fusion of several levels of meaning, both "narrative 
and purely poetic" and to substantiate this point he 
quotes in full one of his poems, "invocation to 
Lakshmi", which Norman Nicholson, his first 
publishing backer, included in The Penguin 
Anthology of Religious Verse. We may as well 
quote his own remarks about this aspect of his 
"theory". 

“I cannot think offhand of a poem with several lines 
of narrative, so I quote an early poem of my own, 
Telegraphesing (sic) it in wartime London, I was 
conscious of five locales: a fire-tom street, the beach 
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at Hastings, a London bedroom, a maternity hospital 
and a South Indian village with cottages, roots, the 
monsoon, and a temple image of Lakshmi spmng in 
her beauty from the froth of the ocean holding the 
thousand petalled kamala (lotus) and later bom out 
of the kamala and as Sita in the Ramayana "by her 
own will, the mistress of the worlds, in a beautiful 
field opened up by the plough," Chanchala or Lola, 
the fickle - the existentialist state, Loka-matha - 
"mother of the world", Indira and Jaladhi -jha 

"Ocean-bom" (out of the flux).” 38 

This notwithstanding, he has need to found his 
poetics, on the one hand, by finding support in the 
work of Pound, Dante, Thomas, Khayyam, 
Whitman, Kalidasa and other lesser known poets he 
published in the magazines, and on the other, as in 
his own, "Gita Saraswati", he chooses to root the 
image of his poetics in quantum mechanics. 

“The images are not 'lapidary' [talking of the 
Rubiyat] but what I have termed ‘expanding' with 
full resonance in Nature as if they are quanta of 
energy, integrated, related and in movement in the 
larger energy, unit of our symbol of the atom or 
miniature solar system and therefore life-like and 

vivid...” 39 

This is a far cry from his "First Letter" when he was 
preaching that life and living were simple and that 
there was actually no need to adopt an intellectual 
attitude to them. 

“Intellectualization removed us further from life. 

Pure intellectualization is death./Reality in life is 
simple. Life is simple, living is simple, the roots of 
thought are simple. It is only intellectualization that 

is complex.” 40 

Even if it were easy to criticise Tambi at this 
distance in time, we must not attempt to seek 
excuses for him or his views. He had written down 
all he had to say between the ages of twenty-three 
and forty-three, and we must not forget that it was as 
a young man in his early twenties that he 
championed Dylan Thomas and Keith Douglas, 
when Eliot thought highly of him. A peripatetic poet 
who devoted his entire life to poetry (the least of all 
sins) in the manner of medieval Tamil troubadour 
bards who made a religion of their servitude to the 
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Muse, which for them was more than a Deity. 

Perhaps, the secular Tamil cankam tradition did not 
seep through to Tambi. He sought through a total 
synthesis of language, images, tone and feeling, 
impregnated by love, both sacred and profane, the 
"interpenetration of matter and spirit" to serve his 
own attempts at self-realization and self-fulfilment. 

And there is nothing wrong or ridiculous about such 
a quest. His poetics was his religion, the Hindu 
philosophy of his forefathers that he intuitively 
comprehended as best he could. He wanted poetry 
to express the total truth, the Hindu truth ("The 
flower and fruit of speech is truth."), but at his time, 
he saw it as a means of revitalising modem or 
contemporary poetry. Whether he was right or 
wrong, does not seem to matter, as long as the 
principal participants in the field followed him with 
enthusiasm and admiration during the forties. To say 
now that his influence was deleterious is to say that 
English poets, and the best of the wartime poets, 
could be led by the nose by a drunken Ceylonese 
Tamil with no specially acquired skills. This would 
be an awful admission. His definition of poetry like 
any other valid definition may not be objected to on 
the grounds that he was not of English birth, though 
one might harbour grave reservations about his idea 
of what constitutes great poetry. In any case, he has 
as much a right as anyone to say that: 

"Ideally, poetry (a) is a synthesis of all facts and 
angles of commitment within one word, or more 
practically, one poem, (b) includes movement and 
counter-movement of all kinds, including rhythm, 
tone and ideas, shades and pitch of speech, and 
process of looking. Poetic clarity thus does not 
depend on the language of common speech, but on 
the vividness of the thing said. The most highly 
charged line is the most poetic and natural in the 
sense that is (sic) best approximates the condition in 
'Nature', not as interpretation, but as a sensory 
equivalent of it. (...) To stress my point by extension 
to its logical conclusion, the ideal poem should 
contain, in one word, the stuff of kosmos - the 

greatest holophrasis possible." 41 

It is evident that he had some idea of theoretical 
physics and certainly knew something about the 
constitution of the Universe, the "Big Bang" and the 
"Big Crunch" and quantum mechanics and 
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somehow he tried to make the correspondence 
between the microcosmic poetical creation and the 
macrocosmic creation of the Universe, and so, at 
least, he wrote the unpolished "Gita Saraswati", a 
fitting embodiment to his poetics, which, for him, 
must have been, if we are to draw the line 
somewhere, an act of consummate art. If we do not 
agree with him, we need not follow him there. It is 
as valid a poetic achievement as any, where the poet 
and his poetical credo become an indivisible one. 
Criticism levelled against him for having repeatedly 
attacked Geoffrey Grigson, Tambi's favourite 
punching-bag, or whether he had changed for the 
worse the course of English poetic development (as 
if there has to be development for poetry) has got 
nothing to do with his achievement as a poet and as 
a "theoretician". He has as much a right to the claim 
of being a poet and a critic in the English language 
as any other Commonwealth writer. 

His critical piece on Keith Douglas (PL, 2, 10) and 
his collection, Out of this War, (I had only read 
some excerpts when I wrote this article, but I have 
since published an article on his poetry: See 
“Tambimuttu: Poet, Critic, Editor/Publisher” in 
http://stateless.freehosting.net/TAMBIMUTTU.htm I 

amply prove that he was richly endowed to assume 
the roles of guide, promoter and publisher of 
English poets. 


There is really no great need to dwell lingeringly on 
the rest of Tambimuttu's life since the end of the 
fifties, except to say that the misery and humiliation 
he so obviously had to undergo might have added to 
the spiritual depth he craved after. Despite all the 
accounts of the shambles of his emotional or 
promiscuous life, he did marry thrice. (I don't see 
any one blaming the women for having married 
him !) 

The first, Jacqueline Stanley, a buxom Cockney 
blonde, separated from Tambi during the War, and it 
would seem then that she died of her diabetic 
condition. They then lived in Marchmont Street. 
Tambi, himself, was apparently pained by the 
separation and his only comment about her has to do 
with the apartment where he honeymooned with 
her, that is, barely a fortnight after Stephen Spender 
and his newly wed wife Ines had vacated the place. 
Tambi returned to Colombo on the S.S. Canton on 7 
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December 1949 after an eleven-year absence in 
London. 

He was by now a national celebrity, but the shine 
wore off soon enough. His second wife, Safia 
Tyabjee, a grand-daughter of a former president of 
the Indian National Congress Party, he met through 
a round-about introduction from a Ceylonese friend, 
and after seeing each other daily for a little over a 
fortnight, they were married on 15 July 1951. Safia, 
who could pass for his sister, brought to him a 
measure of security and, doubtless, marital bliss. 

Here in Bombay, in the midst of the Tyabjee clan, 
he seemed to have been really happy, soldering an 
enduring relationship with Safia's parents, which 
says a great deal for his character and viability as a 
social being. Together, they went to Ceylon in 
1952, to meet Tambi's family and friends, and from 
Colombo, they set out for New York with a four- 
day stopover in London, where they were warmly 
received by several friends, including the revered 
T.S. Eliot. They reached New York in November 
1952, during a dock strike, but this did not prevent a 
friend from the old London days from hailing him 
by sheer chance. Life began to smile again for 
Tambi. Invitations to give talks followed. On 19 
February 1953, on "Contemporary English Verse" 

42 at the Poetry Center, New York; on the following 
24th., on "Modem Trends !n English Verse" at 
New York University, and later, at Brown 
University in Connecticut. His fame spread. 

From 1953 to 1958, Safia and Tambi lived in a large 
rambling apartment at 338 East 87th Street that their 
neighbours Claude and Luki Mieville obtained for 
them. He published four issues of the new Poetry 
London-New York, between 1956 and 1960. At 
first, funds poured in and as equally abmptly they 
dwindled. For Safia, the insecurity and her failing 
health were hard to cope with. After an operation, 
she returned to Bombay, and because Tambi could 
no longer bear the anxiety of having to worry over 
the magazine and cope with his family 
responsibilities, Safia agreed to divorce him in 1958, 
but they remained the best of friends, writing to each 
other till the end. 

Tambi was later to admit that the life he had had 
with Safia was the happiest period of his life. Then 
followed a third marriage with Esta Busi in, 
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probably, 1961, and Tambi's only child was bom to 
this union in the spring of 1962. She was 
characteristically named Shakuntala Safia 
Tambimuttu. It appears that this marriage did not 
endure for long. They separated and perhaps 
divorced in the early sixties. They had shared a 
ground-floor apartment on Hudson Street in 
Greenwich Village. 

From 1961 to 1966, the offices of the PL-NY was 
situated at West 11th Street. Soon after, Timothy 
Leary made his appearance and entered Tambi's life 
for good, and Tambi associated himself with Leary's 
League for Spiritual Discovery at Milbrook. He was 
proposed for a post at Harvard, but this fell through 
for some inexplicable reason, and Tambi returned to 
London in 1968, disappointed and broke. Kathleen 
Falley Bennett then financed the Lyrebird Press that 
Tambi set up in the late sixties. The October Gallery 
then provided him with an office at Old Gloucester 
Street. He cranked up again the old engine, and with 
some sort of arrangement with the Beatles, brought 
out two issues of the newly created Poetry London 
Apple Magazine, one in 1979, the other in 1982. 
From his last abode at 14, Cornwall Gardens, he 
made several forays into the United States, without 
much success of reviving old interests. For some 
reason again, his life was beset by financial 
difficulties. Rent did not get paid. Eviction orders 
arrived. 

At the trial, a kindly judge favoured him. Safia 
showed up sometime earlier for a six-month stay in 
London, and they saw a great deal of each other. 

She invited him over to India. Tambi decided to do 
an Indian poetry number of PG/AM. His visit to 
India with Shakuntala turned out to be a great 
success. Even Indira Gandhi received and backed 
him financially. He came back to London with great 
plans for an Indian and Ceylonese Arts Council, for 
the betterment of cultural relations between the 
United Kingdom and her former possessions. 

Things seemed to suddenly look up for him. He 
even seemed enthusiastic. Then he had a nasty fall. 
He was hospitalised and on the fourth day, on 22 
June 1983, he expired. 

So ended a life, by all accounts, a heroic life, 
dedicated to the poetic Muse. Who would have 
thought that so many, some sixty in the festschrift, 
among them Durrell and Leary, would lament his 
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going, and all of them not even his countrymen? In 
spite of some embarrassing situations, Tambi is 
remembered as a mentor, a kindred spirit, engaging, 
spirited, compassionate, generous to a fault, but 
above all as the prince from a faraway island in the 
Indian Ocean whom they loved for his rags and for 
his devotedness to one and all alike. Here indeed 
was a prince among poets! 
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MOUNT ALLISON MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
sackville. New Brunswick 

February 6th, 1955 


Dr. R.C. Archibald 

Brown University ' 

Providence 12, Rhode Island 

Dear Dro Archibald: 

Thank you for sending along Motes for the 
Bulletin. I have checked v Q 250 in the records and 
find pockets 6 - 12 are empty. 

We have received v® 5, 1955, Journal of 
the International Folk Music. Re Tambimuttu* s 
editorship of Poetry London, I beg to say v. 4, no. 4, 
November - December 1948, was the last issue in which 
he a ppears as the sole editor. VoX« 4, no. 15, May 
1949 wLs - "shown 'as(Richard March£ joint editor with him, 
and with v« 4, no. 16, September 1949, Richard March 
and Nicholas Moore are shown as the editors. I can¬ 
not locate any biographical data in Poetry London about 
TambimnttUo Did you wish me to look elsewhere for 
general information? 

lie do not have in the MMAML either Alouette 
or Come A*Singing by Marius Barbeau. I will see if I 
can get copies of these. 

I have received a copy of the export order 
for the oak card catalogue cases, so expect they will 
be arriving before too long. 


Yours sincerely, 


(SW 

Olga// b. Bishop, 
Associate Librarian 


OBB:rw 
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Mount Allison memorial library 

Sackville. New Brunswick 
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office of ubrar.an February 13th., 19 53 


Dr. R.C. Archibald ' 

Brown University 
Providence 12, R.I. 

Dear Dr® Archibald: 

The covering of the pipes in the Vault 
Room has not made an appreciable difference in 
the temperature* We have checked it over a period 
of several days and find that when the room is 
dosed the temperature goes up sometimes as high 
as 75°. If we keep the window open slightly, it 
brings the temperature down to around 62o„ We 
cannot leave the window open at night without 
some kind of guard, so at the present time we 
have the temperature ranging from 62-75° - this 
with the radiator closed off. 


Re Oxford Poetry : I thought we had a 
continuation order with Blackwell*s but the 1952 
issue has not arrived. X have written them about 
this and as soon as I hear from them, will take 
action upon it and transfer the order to Wilson’s. 

The second meeting of our Poetry Group 
since Christmas is tonight. We are studying John 
Donne. The next which will be sometime in March 
will be devoted to Pope. We have not finally made 
a decision about the April meeting. It will either 
be one of Christopher Fry’s plays or an evening of 
records in the M.M.A.M.L. 

I have cheeked Tambimuttu but am sorry 
to say I cannot find very much about him. I have 
already given you the dates of his editorship of 
Poetry (London). In 1942 he edited a book called 
Poetry in Wartime. In the write-up for the book 
which appeared in Poetry (London) No. 7, October 
to November 1942, the following information is 
given: 





Dr. R.C. Archibald, p. 2 


"Mr. Tambimnttu has made a reputation as the 
editor of the only periodical devoted to verse by 
young writers ■which began after thS war started* 

This anthologf is unique in that it is not an 
anthology of *war poems*, but a collection of the 
best poems written since' the beginning of war ■— 
some of which are also f war poems*. Ifhile some 
well-known poets, sueh as Herbert Read, Stephen Spender, 
and George Barker are represented, the majority are 
members of a younger generation not yet known, to the 
general public. Most of them have contributed to 
Mr. Tambimnttu*s magazine, but there are many poems 
which have not before appeared in print. The reader 
will, we think, be surprised and excited to discover 
the vitality and the novelty of the poetry of recent 
years." 

The next thing I can find listed is a 
book published by Fortune Press, 1944, entitled 
"Sailing Tomorrow* s Seas", in which he wrote the 
introduction. J.M. Lindsay is the editor of this. 

In 1948, as you probably remember (we have the book 
in the M.M.A.M.L - .), he was joint editor with Richard 
March of "T.S. Eliot: A Symposium", London, Editions 
Poetry, 1948, which was brought out to commemorate 
Eliot’s sixtieth birthday. He also wrote a poem for 
Eliot’s sixtieth birthday, "Natarajah: a poem for T.S. 
Eliot’s sixtieth birthday", Editions Poetry, 1948. 

I had hoped that Poetry Review might contain 
a write-up about Poetry (London) when it was first pub¬ 
lished in 1935 or when it was revived in 1947, but the 
only thing I can find is a note to the effect that No. 12, 
which is dated November-Deeember 1947, was now available. 

I am sorry I can find so little information 
for you. It will be interesting to have the magnetic 
tape recording of his lecture. 

Th ank you for the information that the 




Dr, R®C«, Archibald, p® 3 


gramophone is to go into the Board Room when the 
new catalogue cabinet is installed® 

I received a paper clipping from Elsie 
Pomeroy laqt week to the effect that her sister has 
passed away® It would look as if at long last. Miss 
Pomeroy will be able to visit us this summer. 


Tours sincerely 



Olga B. Bishop, 
Associate Librarian 
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■ 26 Valley Road s/Wg 

Milton, Mass. ' ' 

lj.th January 195 # 

Dear Professor Archibald 

It was good to have your letter of the 31st 
December. I»m disturbed (and puzzled)- that somehow 
your name wasn't on our list of friends to whom we 
send our annual letter (Glimpses).You should have been 
receiving them regularly. 

On my one visit to Brown (Saturday, 18th September) 
all the offices were closed except the Registrar for 
the Graduate School. Consequently I didn’t meet a 
single one of my professors. One of the members of the 
staff of Jaffna College in Ceylon Is studying Physics 
m the Graduate School this year. He is K C Jacob 
■a young Indian Christian (about 27 years old). It’s 
possible that you may have met him. He’s taking a 
course in Differential Equations with Professor Adams, 
who has been very kind and helful in making Jacob 
feel at home. It waa -in connection with Jacob's ad¬ 
mission that I made the trip to Providence in Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mrs Lockwood hasn’t been in very good health 
since our return to America in July and so I haven't 
made the trips I'd expected to make to Brown later 
In the fall. However, I'm happy to s'ay that she .is grea' 
ly improved. At Christmas we had all four boy sphere 











with us at Father Patton., home, and the rsunlon ^ 

enjoyed by every single one of us. To me fell the job 
of roasting the 10 lb. turkey for the Christmas dinner. 

I’m greatly interested in your questions regarding 
M 3 Tgiaimuttu. I am fairly certain that I can get the 
imormation you want concerning him.- 

The Librarian at Jaffna College in Ceylon win 
be able to get the details, for us. 

White we ! re waiting for the Librarian’s reply 
jou may be interested in my impressions, which I be¬ 
lieve are fairly correct. 

(a) He is a Jaffna Tamil~i.e. from the small minor¬ 
ity community at the northern tip of the Island. It 

is therefore likely that he was born a few miles from 
Jaffna .College, where I>ve been working since 1936. 

(b) Within the year 19ft! he ran a series of short 
articles on life inj, Jaffna village for the "Times 
of Ceylon"- eveningPeLsia per published in Colombo. 

Most-of these articles I read. He showed a fine com¬ 
mand of the English language, coupled with a rare sense 
of humor. 

(0) He has had an/ article (or story?) published in 
the "Hew Yorker" a few years back (dato^). 

1 Sha11 get off letter to- the College library 
m today's mail. We. shauld have an answer from him with- 

ln 3 ,° r ^ weeks at the most. Cordially yours 
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MANDEVILLE PUBLICATIONS 

EDITIONS POETRY LONDON. WILLIAM CAMPION (. PUBLISHERS ) 

45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.l 

LANgham 5389 


/• 


Professor E .C . Archibald, 
Brown University , 
Providence R.I. 


24 January 1955 


Dear Sir , 

We thank you for your letter of 17 Jan and append 
hereunder list of titles of Poetry London still available: — 

^Collected Poems-Keith Douglas, 
ern Poetry & the Tradition. 

Palisades of Fear, R*Bottrall 
ent tha t 5 s Due to Loy e » 

> Prof® Gwyn Williams® 

^The Glass Tower® N* Moore* 

he Imprisoned Sea® J. Reeves, 

Mountain of the Upas Tree® 

Richard March 
Trusting we can h© 


12 / 6 d; I 

6/-d. | 

7/6d, 

8/6 d. 

6/-d. 

7/6 d. 

of fifFther 



Y our s 
MAJTDEVILLE 


s ervice, 

faithfully, 
BLIOATIOUS 
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JAFFNA COLLEGE LIBRARY 


From: 

THE LIBRARIAN 


£/*/? 

JAFFNA COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
VADDUKODDAI* CEYLON. 


Edson Co Lockwood Esq.j 31st Jan. 1955. 

26 ? Yalley Road, 

Mil ton j Mass. TJ.S..A. 


My dear Sir. 

✓ 

Please find enclosed details needed on Poet Tambimuttu. 

1 framed 10 questions, based on the enquiries of Prof. Archibald 9 to 
be answered by a cousin of the Poet. I think all the 10 questions are 
answered well and these details should satisfy your Professor. For 
further details the Poet himself is the best source. His Hew York 
address is also given in the annexed sheet. 

If I can be of further service to you in this connection 
it will he always a pleasure. Please acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter. 


Yours ^incerely, 



K. Sellaiah, Librarian. 



PARTICULARS ABOUT POET THAMBIMUTTU ! S 
WORKS AND CAREER S 

Q, l.His Name in full (What hi a M aad J for) 

SISSY, 

home name. 

/■ 

Q, S.His parents 1 full aanee and place of birth; 

-u , _ J- 4-,, jjj fi M m r 1 Y ^ O Yi U g^mm SL Til gill 01m U*t lj u 

Tliambixurax ThanuiJH-au ^.uU. * ■ «/‘ ; T ff Ovloa. 

Uee Santiapillal) . Both born at Atchu.elj , Jaf.na, G.ylon. 

Q.3.H1S pie O'® and date of birth and an account qpf his early 
education: 

Born 15th August 1915 YYjhrYitef sf3°«Y* f 

at Atchuvely, and Singapore tor Jol *-5 St Jos«oh 1 s 
College, Irincomalee bill ~ »Y in , a - L i the bboks 1 

College, Colombo 1» 1925. ^^‘hei renax^ -l ^ a „ 4 

in the library at St Jo*epn s ooi.l a * 
then used to borrow boohs from wne priesto. 

__ f ^®- r | e f i , 60 fyigt^ooh^ S "long 0 of 3 Childhood^a Collection 

of a poemS° it'the ««e of 12. H ® ^fat^AtChSvCllC^His griSd-^ 
himself it hi. grandfather's pre«» JLr ° E4 T?^ - if . Trail 
father wa* the late S.Thamoirau,. , * j- j-jAite aad nhllaathro- 
P»P«r for about 5 C year. 4rra.tx.t g*^ eivea . Accord!** 

SfShi?! practice*theee work, were kept secret 

by the family!. 

T h rahimuttu (James) «. J fo/elocutiY 

l?IT0 jTlri in vocal music at the same 
College. 

College JkWWW* 
once. 

*»» in the Senior Ylch 1 

aYstlll f «iii5hle U h CeJlSlhe song wh puhlishea 1» London 
7 by Peter Derekaad Co, v 

a .4.Hi» University education if a»T *»4 iegreec ohtalned: 

«-.fRr» + a«v) t.n the Ceylon Uftiveraity 
< co«erSd K wiYcoSposi B6 hbryind eonga he left the 
University of Ceylon after one year. 

q.5 .& 6. His books and Uagasxuss. ^ 

n-T hv him n Colombo Moon", "Jeanette" 

Names of some of the songs by n.m. oo. - 












( 2 ) 

"Varsity Girl", “Hindu Love Song", " 3 ereande"(Words ia French 
lay Paullnus Thambimuttu) , "Mamie", "Wellawatie 3 aoy 1 . 

Early literary attempts were published ia the “Ceylon 
Daily News" Blue Page for ohildren, St Joseph*s_College 
Magazine, Annuals and Uislversity College Magazines between 
1934 aacl * 38 . 

✓ ' _ 

Later books: "Singhalese Love D-pngs", lone Pat perils 
(Surrealist Poems), "Och", "Tone yatteras" published ia 1936 
but consisting of some poems published during tne years from 
1932 to 1933 .~ The book'is dedicated to "Miriam" daughter 

of Dr Paul E.Pierle mow Mrs. F.H.G.Saram, 

/ 

During this^ period he passed the Clerical.service 
exam and was attached to the Public Works Department■ Leit 
in a few months as an adventurer to London ( 1938 ). 

Started the first poetry Magazine in London (^Poetry 
London) in 19 39 with Anthony Dickens as co-editor. 

Other books : "Out of this war" - Fortune_Press 194 a. 

"Nadarajah" a -ooem in honour of T.S.Eliot, 

"Poetry in War"Time" an anthology edited by him, published 

by Fabour and Fadour in 1942 . 

Si« poems "Invocation to Laximi" etc. appear in Penguin 

anthology of religious verse. 

He was attached to Harold Nicholson- & Co. (London) in charge 

pf their poetry publications. 

References to him are made In "The Literature of England 
A.D 5 ©Q to 1942 " by Entwisttee and Gillett (longraans), and^in 
"Auden and after" by Francis Scarfe and also in "Poetry ^ai ter 
19 , 39 " by Stephen Spender. Edited symposium ’T.S.Eliot^ for 
Editor’s poetry, London in 1948 in collaboration wiui richs.ru 
Maich. HIS LATEST WORK IS A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE titled" India 
Love Poems" in collaboration with G. foAs.iQ.ja ouj.iei.sb. 

Q. 7 .His address: , r , AT __ 

338 , East, 87 Street, New lorn. N.x, 

9 ■ 

Q.S.Is he married and if so, whom. 

Yes. - to Safia Tyabjee. 

Q. 9 .His close relatives in Ceylon: g 

Fath*r'H.T.Thambimuttu in retirement k% -Atchuvely, Jaffna. 
BrothersJlReV Father F.O.Thambimuttu, General Manager of v 
Catholic Schools, Eastern province, -acticaloa. 

2 Paulinus Thambimuttu of the Education Department, 

* Colombo(Head of the Teachers* Widows pension Bra 

3 . Augustine Thambimuttu, Lecturer in English, Govt 

*Training College, Maharagama. _ 

4 . Joseph Thanibimuttu, Asst Food Controller, i^sluuur- 

5 . Chrys&iathus Th&nioimuttu , Chief ®oript wr a. ter, 

ComrneroiRl Service 3 Radio Ceylor.. , 

and sister; 1 .Josephine• Married Franh Pinto, ^ovl Analysb 

Avia It st D e r>t Colo nfo o • ^ „ o 

9 - 1 *-kbbbk 0 i!ad|?o;ftbSut“Vbbiab n 5 BSSbS u t'ttua 
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I-ii - 
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26 Vaiaey R 0a d 
hi j. ton, Mass. 
i>tn February 1955 


s/^/l 


Dear Profes =°r Archibald:. 

R Sellaiah ’ the “brarlan at Jaffna Ooll 

'’ aS d0M MS thorough and or ompt job / "’ 

With regard tn fio ' P J b for Us 

fear a to the poet, m t . 

' J Ih ambmruttu. T PT ,f 1r , 

-nas tetter and the +- - se 

he two pages of ty-oed d-ta-'i , 
obtained . ^.axls he 

~ 0151 d COU31n of Thamblmuttu ’ s» 

Will be glad to know that Thamhi- +- + 

New York p-? «, ~ muttu. is In 

* ™-s address is innini j 

,, + . ° lnClud -ed with the othe- 1t , 

j- ormation. ■ 1Sl m~ 

Atehuvely is «>>_..a. _ 

Y d-boub 10 miles from J a ffp P C on 

at Vaddukoddai. Allege 

^ You have further question, r m 7 

whether I CPn an . glad to see 

can answer them for y ou . 

1 h ° Pe t0 get down to Provldene 
T ou n ‘ v - aen °e sometirae soon 

1 ShSl1 ° 0nt ^ you personally. 

Best regards* 


Sincerely yours^ 
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adopted my grandfather's surname* 


338 East 87 St . \ 
New York N.Y. 5/?^o 
9 lebruary 1965 


Dear Professor Archibald, 

I am ashamed I neglected to reply to your letter, which 
you very kindly wrote, after my lecture at the Y.W.H.A. The letter was unfortunately 
lost, but fortunately I have mimeographed form you sent me, and therefore I am 
able to write to you. I should have written long ago, but I have been putting it 
off daily, and today I had a phone call from Mr Hitchcoisk of the New York Public 

Library, who again reminded me of your letter. ' , , 

You asked me for a 'potted* biography. Born August 15, 

1915 at Atohuvely, Ceylon. Educated at Atohuvely, Trineomalee and Colombo, Ceylon. 

Read for a science degree at the Ceylon University Collgge but did not complete 
course. Three collections of poems published in Ceylon and a jazz song in London 
before going to England in 1937. Composed a whole jazz wusim± musical comedy 
t Tea Time in Ceylon* parts of it played at the Regal Theatre, Colombo. Pounded 
mas-azine Poetry London in December 1938, which I edited until 1949, when I gave up 
publishi ng ' owing to ~ "h S~avy losses of my firm EDITIONS POETRY LONDON LTD. (Am sending 
you a nutting clipping about me, which please return/, but you may add the catalogue 

K""--ioilbction, if you'liS, since my publishing was if an individualistic type, 

amd many of the people whom! subsidised, have made the grade)* I think you said you 
had POETRY IN WARTIME (Jhber) Out OF THIS WAR (fortune Press) and Sailing Tommorrcw*s 
Seas. Besides that I ms co-editor of T.S.Eliot, A symposium (Regnery, Chicago), 
co-editor two volumes of MODEM BEADING (with Reginald Moor©) published by Nicholson 
and Watson, London, joint author with Kathleen R&ine of PLAYTIME, Children's pcaems 
published by Nicholson and Watson (our name's are net on the title page), and 
I hare published BATARAJA* a long poem for T.S.Eliot (Editions Poetry London), and 
recently INDIA LOVE POEMS tr. by me with a long introduction (Peter Pauper Press, 
Mount Vernon, New York. I tare been working for the past th^ee years on THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY OF INDIAN VERSE, dealing with twelve languages, in collaboration with 

several translates* But all the final versions are by me. 

For the pafct year I have been writing short stories. 

Two published in THE REPORTER (Feb 2 1954 and Dec 30 1954) and one in THE KiW 
YORKER (Nov 13 1955). A collection of stories dealing with Atohuvely village 

where I was bora is now going the round of publishers* 

I was retained for four months by the Ford Foundation to 

collect the poems for the Indian Number of THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Recently, tax 
POETRY (Chicago) have invited me to be guest editor of an Indian number. These 
smaller schemes (and I lave several books gf the INDIA LOTS POEMS type in preparation 

enable me to gather material for THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 

I have now been iR the U.S* for 2 years and three months 

and intend returning to India and England, as soon as possibles depending on when 

mv agent sells my book, and perhaps &ncfc her story. 

In the meantime can I interest you in some tapes of me 
reading Indian folk poems or Indian p&assic^l poems in traslations. From the 
tape you bought you can judge how I read. Actually, I was thought to be one of the 

best readers on the B.B.C* , , , „ ^ ^ , « 

I hope you have been able to get hold of Bos# 1 and 2 

of POETRY London. I had three complete runs, bound, and friends who ^borrowed them 
never returned them. I have no copies of Nos® 1 - 3* myself® But friadds ^ of jniae 
in England may know where to pick up copies. Have you tried advertising in ^he 
New Statesman and Nation? Elizabeth Gerson, sister in law of Michael Hamburger 
I know has Nos I and 2 in New York and she may be persuaded to sell if you are 

still short of these. . t , , , „ 

Do let me know if I have omitted to answer any of your 

questions and please forgive the scrappiness of the letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

T.Tambimuttu 

Oh yes, you wanted to know my first names. The M®J® on the Faber book stands for 
Meary James which I nowadays never use. The T-^ stands for my real name 
by which I would normally be known in Ceylon if we hadn't in the western fashion. , 
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Fifth Avenue 42 nd Street 

New York is.n.y. D^ewYork, February 14, 1955© 

/ 

Dear Mr, Lockwood: 

I was glad indeed to hear again from someone in Jaffna 

College and to hear about your familfls activities, I shall be glad to 

answer your inquiries about my friend Tambimuttuo When I phoned him on 

receipt of your letter, he said that he had just been on the verge of 

answering Professor Archibaldi^le11ers to him, which he had neglected for 

some time; that he had been very lax about his correspondence for quite a 

while; but that now he had turned over a new leaf and was beginning to 

catch up with his correspondence. Last Saturday evening his wife and he 

came to our apartment for dinner, and I was able to glean quite a bit of 

his past history then® I showed him your letter, and he showed me a letter 

•he had just received from his father in Colombo, which was mostly a copy 

of a long article about him in the“Colombo Observer " 9 and also mentioned 

my giving him a map of Atchuvely® So it may be that the Morning Star news 

item which you mentioned was gleaned from the Colombo paper, I had given 

him some maps of Ceylon and a very detailed topographic map of the Jaffna 

region showing every house and road; this was some months ago, when he 

told me he needed them to check up on geographic details for some stories 
h 

about the At^jrvely district that he is currently writing® As I am a Map 
Librarian here, I was able to give him some duplicate maps, and have 
others photostatted for him. 

Now as to the specific questions which you ask about him® He and his 

wife have been in this country about a year and a half, mostly in New York 

City, where he is engaged in writing, while hiw wife has a part time posi® 

to 

tion with the Indian delegation the United Nations, and thus has a dipls 
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Fifth Avenue 42nd Street' 

New York 18, N. Y. Ch(ew York } 

s 

matic passport* Their address at the present is; 338 East 87th St„, New 
York City* During most of his writing career, he has preferred to be 
known just as Tambimuttu, without any Initials; his friends call him Tambi® 
However, he was baptised? James Meary Tambimuttu * In one of his earlier 
book of poems, some editor got the initials mixed up as M.J„, instead of 
JoM., and he is mistakenly cataloged as M 0 J 0 in many libraries, including 
the New York Public Library* Later, as I said, he dropped all initials! 
but his reeent books and articles are signed "To Tambimuttu"° Thuraira;jah 
Tambimuttu being his Tamil name* He was born in Atchuvely, where his 
grandfather had founded a school* In his recent stories, much of the 
background is about Atchuvely and the district around there, as he remem¬ 
bers the stories, from his grandfather, his uncles and his father® At the 

age ©f four his father moved with him for a year to Singapore^ on their 

and SouthEast } 

return to ^eylon, they settled in the South.^ most of the time at ^rinco- 
malee* His schooling was mostly at St. Joseph’s Convent school at Trinco- 
malee, at St. Joseph's College at Colombo, and at the Ceylon University 
College. He had started studying science at the latter—however, he decided 
to drop this and Went instead to England® 

Here he went in for a literary career, and became acquainted with 
many of the present day British writers, especially the poets. After 
some of his own work was published, he set up a publishing house of his 
own called P-L; published a number of books of poetry and prose of the 
younger British writers; and started a poetry magazine, which he edited 
from 1940 to May 1949. This was called Poetry (London); after he left it 
continued for two years before expiring* Meanwhile, he publified a book of 


ms 
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Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, N. Y. J^ew York y 

? 

war time verse in 1941 called n OvLt of this war"? and in 1948 he collaborated 
with Richard Marfh, to edit a symposium on T.S* Eliot, called "T, S® 

Eliot, a symposium®, compiled by B. Ma vifi and Tambimuttu. He had become 
quite well known in England as one of the younger poets; a text-book ofi 
English literature named him as on^fof the prominent English poets; and 
indeed his writings in England have very little trace 5 of the Orient about 
them© 

But presumably with Ceylon and India becoming self-ruling, the call 
of the last prevailed; he returned to Ceylon; started writing about his 
native land--many poems about Ceylon and various Jaffna peaces appeared in 
the Colombo papers, he adopted native dtfess and used his Tamil name; he 
married an Indian lady from Hyderabad and Bombay; then came to the United 
States for a visit. Here he set himself to write a number of short stories 
with the background of Ceylon and especially Jaffna; two of these have been 
published so far: "The Pomegranate Tree" in the Hew Yorker for Nov. 13, 

1954; and"Elizam"in the Reporter for Dec. 30,, 1954o He has written three 
more so far, and is still working on others; he hopes to have them pub¬ 
lished together in book form. Three publishing firms have thus far ex¬ 
pressed interest in the book® Meanwhile, last November, The Peter Pauper 
Press of Mount Vernon, New York, published another of Tambimuttu's books 
of poetry, called "Indian Love Poems". He now hopes he can see more of the 
United States, perhaps with a lecture tour to the lest Coast; when his book 
of short stories is published, he plans to return to India and Ceylon® 

Both he and his wife are charming personalities, and I am very glad to 
have known theffio I hope that this information is satisfactory to both 
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Fifth Avenue & 42 nd Street 

New York 18 , N. Y. O^ew York, 

S 

Professor Archibald and youself. If yon wish anyinthlng more, I, am 
sur?Tambimuttu will furnish it himself* As are most poets, he is 
bashful about his age, and so I did not press this with him. I should 
judge him to be in his late thirties or early forties. 

If you or your family come to New York City, do not hesitate to 
look me up at the Map Division of the New York Public Library? I shall j 

be delighted to show you around the Library* I am at present living 

, 

with my wife at 35=31 85th Street, Jackson Height^, Queens, New York* 

and have been with the Library most of the time (except for the war 

years).since you visited my mother and me in 1936 before going out to 

7 | 
Ceylon. My two brothers, also born in Ceylon, are also in this country! 

My older brother, Henry, is a mathematician with the U.S. War depart¬ 
ment at Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Maryland, and lives' in Baltimore; ! 

my younger brother, John, is an expert entomologist, doing research 
work with bees for the U.S„ Department of Agriculture Experiment St a tinto 1 

i 

and the University of Wyoming at Laramie, Wyoming; he has two young 
daughters--the'rest of us being childless® 

I am glad to hear that your son, Merrick, is going back to 
Kodaikanal Schoolo I have the most pleasant memories of my four year 
stay there. My younger brother John also went there for a number of 
yea rs* 


When you return to Ceylon, please remember me, to any that 
you think might remember me or the Hitchcock family. 




(Q /■ 

Richard A„ Hitchcock. 



-Gsa-C, 


Cordially yours* 







338 East 87 St NYC 
14 February 1955 


Dear Mr Archibald, , , . - . . ,, 

A copy of the catalogue of 1946 was sent tc you by book pos„ at the 

same tin® as my last letter, and you should have received it by now. If you have not, 
please let me know. The catalogue of 1948 is more complete, and I'll see ii I can get 

vou a ccoy from England* _ , 

I am sending you a copy of Uatarajah and also a very rare publication 

I did for the marriage of my secretary. It has one of my poems, and it was sold m the 
streets of London on the wedding day by one of my friends, on a very_snowy day, and 
tfag bridal couple bought the first copy when ^hey emerged from the theatre and heard 
him crying "Poems Penny each", I did a sat similar pamphlet for the marriage _ oi the 
poet G.S. Fraser and one for my favorite publican George ffat-Ling oi the Hog m the Pound 
where all PL authors met every day near my office. It was handset by me on my_ own press, 
printed intwo colours and has drawings by John Craxion . And it has a song written by 
fata-Soy Campbell which the assembled company sang in the pufco I haven t had time to 
search tir ough my papers to see whether I have extra copies, but I will. I began_publishing 
from my own apartment in Marehmont Street London. My first publications were s.il ing 
pamphlets of Doems which really established the following poets for the first time* 

Anne Ridler (BUMSM A DREAM OBSERVED AMD OTHER POEMS), G.S .Fraser (THE FATAL LANDSCAPE), 
Nicholas Moore (BUZZING AROUND WITH A BEE), George Sommfield ( THE SONG OF THE RED 
TURTLE). I could let you have copies of these if you are interested. 

Did you know that the first number of POETRY (Scot land) ms^dedicated 
to me, as well as the first number of Counterpoint, the only art magasin© in England 
during the war. There were besides. Poetry Ireland, Poetry Bristol, Poetry Manchester, 
Poetry Gibialter? inspired by sat my editorial that such regional magazines should be 

There is of course no charge for the things I am sending you since I 
am touched by your interest. I wish my own country showed .as much interest. But i should 
like to earn some money recording some of my own poems for you,.should you really need. 

'‘SF’JSiSlyZ on" o*Wwyl.“ which you .« Bo., your ordering PEBgAj 

SASxHOLOGY mean you are interested in anthologies where my work has appeared 
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If so, I have also appeared in PMIX POEMS OF THIS SHIAH (Cambridge University Press), V 
LIEA (Grey Walls Press), HEW ROADS (GREY WALLS PRESS). I would have appeared in many 
anthologies, but I never sent poems to requests. But you kndw now, with my new year 
resolution, E am going to be a good correspondent! All of which sounds so ridiculous. 

The thing is I thought to gather the collective voice and make it articulate was 
the biggest poem of all, and not so important as writing oneself, which was selfish, but 
now I am not so sure. "" . . - 

Are you interested in buying MSS and letters of poets? Unfortunately I sold my 
Dylan Thomas, T.S.Eliot, Lawrence Durrell, Roy Campbell, Edith Sitwell to The House of 
Books Hew York. But still I have plenty leftj to my mind what is more interesting since 
it BSsrfaxia^Bx embraces work of poets who died during the war (Keith Douglas, Sidney 
Kayes, Elun Lewis) and those young poets who will make a name, like Dylan, (Kathleen 
Raine, Anne Ridler, David Gascoyne, Bernard Spas spencer 9 and so on. I would net have 
sold Dylan’s things if I had known he was going to die 9 since I really treasured his 
poetry MSS. I threw a party for him on Friday (and we had spent his last b/ithday 
together when he inscribed a book for me) and on Monday he was dead. I have also a lithe 
-graph s± by Cedric Richards to THE FORCE THAT THROUGH THE GREEK FUSE which I have been 
selling (2 -3 copies each) to the Museum <f Modem Art, Gotham Book Mart and Hacker 
Gallery for 12.50 each. . 

This things, of course, might not interest you since you are primarily concerned 
with books and recordings. I should be glad to be of some help to you with your 
recordings. 

With best wisbe s and many thankk for your 
kind interest 

Sincerely Yours, 

Did I tell you I am compiling an Indian Humber of POETRY (Chicago)? I am also working 
on LOVE POEMS FROM 'INDIA which w/ill deal with more than a dozen languages,'and 
axgsisi A GOLDEN TREASURY OF INDIAN VERSE. Though I am writing short stories at the 
moment, I shall now return to poetry. I feel I have something to contribute.* My Ceylon 
poems we i© written f.or The Times of Ceylon, one every day, ee they are slight, 
including one I am sending you. But now I shall turn to it seriously. 


V 
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P*8® I have today written a letter to a friend in Ceylon, which like most of my 
letters will find its way to the news columns of our chh f newspaper® That is the 
Ceylon set-up > when there is news of interest in a private lettef, they extract it* 

I have only recently got wise to this® It tells of your collection at Mount Allison 
Universit y§&&§hc giving full details# and how your interest was so thorough* that 
you communicated .to'me through the Hitohcock-CeylonD&ily News-Morning Star-Lookwood 
-Hitchcock cycle! It is truly ana zing and I really feel humbled by such devotion® 

I end my letter with the observation that it seems odd that in future generations, if 
a nysmi/wan ts to refer to my work, £h&y he will have to refer to The Mary Me Hash 
Archibald Memorial Library in Cana da I I suggested our governms&is. might do the same 
for at least the Sinhalese and Tamil writers® Incidentally the news item about 
Hitchcock of the Hew York Public Library writing to me after. reading my Hew Worker 
piece, ms extracted from a private letter, in this case to the editor himself who is 
my cousin® 
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Directors : Richard March , Thurairajah Tambimuttu 

Editions Poetry Lorn 

EDITED B Y TAMBIMUTTU 26 Manchester Square London TV I WEL 8178 

538 East 87 St MIG 
16 February 1956 

Dear J?ro.£. Archibald, 

In reply to your queisies the first number of Poetry (London) 
was published in December 1938 and marked on copy January -February 1939 0 The clipping 
I seat you appeared in The Times of Ceylon. The Atlantic monthly Indian Numbe r was 
published in October *53. Two Nicholson Watson books were not ealled Modern Beading 
^#But BELEGTED WRITING edited by by Reginald Moore, poetry selected by Tambimuttu® 

/ The issues in question are Number One which I believe was published in 1942 (l am 
not sure) and the issue of Winter 1944® I have a copy of the last. I suggest you 
write to Alfred Zwemmer, Bookseller Charing Cross Road, London 

who will get eopies for you cheaply, or insert an ad in THib NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
10 Great Turnstile, High Holbom, London WCl. Their leader's Market charges 2 
shillings for first wort and 10 pence for each subsequent word, including forwarding 
replies. I gotHsoahHKxss: humber 1 and 2 about five years ago at 2s and 3s by 
advertising there o If you fail to get Gopies of this, and anything else you v'&nt 
in this manner, please let me know. PLAYTIME has neither Kathleen's nor my name on 
it, but the poems were written by us both. You could write to Nicholson and Watson 
saying it*s for your collection and they will rustle up a file copy for you. Ditto 
with SELECTED WRITING, I guess. Their address 26 Manchester Square London W.l 
After I left my firm in 1949 it ms carried on by Richard Match with Nicholas Moore, 
Ronald Bottrall and Ronald Dunoan as co-directors® I founded the two firms Mandeville 
Publications and William Campion sssbc as general publisshers befor e I left, in 
a desperate effort to off-set losses on E®P®L® After I left E.P.L. merely brought 
out the books I had already bought: ADVENTURES OF PEDDY BOTTOM by Stefan Themerson. 

The Palisades of Fear, poems by Ronald Bottrall, The Collected Poems of Keith 
Douglas, RECOLLECTIONS OF THE GALA by Nicholas Moore, THE RENT TH&T'S DUE TO LOVE, 

An anthology of We&ih Poems tr by Gwyn Williams/ The DARKENING MS RIDIAN by Richard 
March and they continued to run POETRY LONDON magazine without my par mission.. 
Foolishly I sold 51% of the statss shares in the firm to Richard March and I did not 
know it was his intention to edge me out, which he did at first annual general meeting 
and therefore I walked out never to return. Kathleen Rafcie wrote a letter of protest 
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published in the Hew Statesman that he had no business to run PL and continue using 
my trade mrk symbol... the Lyre Bird. March ms a neurotic megalomania® who seems to 
have got into this mental state by having been 4 spy for the British during the last 
war which was wearing to his nerves. If not for March's machinations.PL will be still 
running today. I believe E.P.L. Ltd was sold out to a firm so that its losses might 
on this firm's books allow them a greater non-taxable profit. Sow he has returned the. 
magainze Poetry London to me/a which I can edit, if I have the finances. In fact, it is 
my ambition to publisher at least one number of P 0 etry London-New York, jufct as a gesture! 

Ah well. , 

I had three books of immature verse published in Ceyiono If you advertised in 
THE ggurr CEYLON DAILY NEWS? Lake House, Colombo, I feel sure you will feas be able to 
get conies. Their tit les SONGS OF YOTJTE 1932, TON E-PA TTEENS and- OGH. 

An tnhology I have appearedins THIS STRANGE ADVENTURE, An anthology of Poems in 
English by Indians s 1828 - 1946.^ Additions to 1948 catalogue? $n the fiction sections 
Stefan Themerson BAYAMUSj Richard March THE MOUNTAIN OF THE UPAS TREE; Ilias Venezis 
AEOLIA;/l§fiafe#i§fes Absolutisms and the Writer Which was never published)? the 
To SoEliot book? it's only now I see the 1948 catalogue is nearly as comprehensive as 
the 1948 one, 

I have no tape tecordimgs of readingse Should you want them I shall nave to 
speciallv do -them. From the tape you bought I think you will have found I have a 
8strange* way of reading poems. Sheila Stennon Asst. Literary Editor o± THE SPECTATOR 
wrote to s a y I was the only recited of poetry on the B.B.G. whose readings sounded 
as if I believed in the poems. Should you want a recording of my own poems, or a readijg. 
of a small anthology of modern poets, I could do it for you. You would know, better than 
I, how people are paid for such work, if it can be considered work. I suppose mott poets 
would be glad to do it for nothing. 

Could you please send me copies of your feign biSgraphy when it appears in triplicate 
since the Ceylon papers would be interested, if you could spare more so much the bitter 
since the Colombo museum and papers in I&dia would be interested. 

When I return to England I may run PL again. 

With many thanks for your kihd interest and with best wishes to 
.wonderfUl-^earted endeavours fa* mode r*ppoe try, Very sincerely 
*by Fredoon Kabraji, Hind Kitabs, Hombay. yourSs C-22 
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The only collections I published bef©are joining 18 February 19b5 

B & w (I joined them when many other finns made me offers) 
were the 3 PL pamphlets* besides the magazine. 


Dear Prof. Archibald, 

With reference to your letter of thd 17th, MODERfi EKiBIHG edited 
bv Reginald Moore me «« first published by a subsidiary of Bioholsona nd *tson called 
SlfsfSr^r! Darton and Co, aid layer on by Staples Press. But what HiohoIson and 
Watson published, in book form.ms more or 1«3S a bi-annual, or annual, and call d 
SELECTED WSITIIIG edited by Reginald Moore, poetry selected by Tambomuttu. I was associated 

with but two volumes. ._ 0HS pQgjgy bOHROSI was an^ndependant and serrate oompany 1 

fl _v, -V „r j* , ..ibsi d iar ’ y MmpanlSV S3/ft&ttlson and Watson^un by me on a j 

«d I ™s 7 «tSi;^nsibl, for the editing, production, 
distribution, advertising etc. I believe I absorbed much of the excess profits of 
SiohoSon and Watson so fhat I had a free hand. After the war when conditions were 
different and JJ & W were getting difficult I separated from them and took on Exchard 
£££af a %1J* partnerl which parnerhhip only existed till the fxrst annual general 

meetingo I ^ a portrait of me by AUGUSTUS 

J0HM * ' X have written to .you already about the 3 ^°°^ 3 publ ^^ d “. . 

Ceylon. I think THE HSHGUIH ANTHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS VERSE was publwhed in 1941. Edited 

by Xxrim lornan Nicholson. book ms pub i is hed by the British^ugg^in association 

ss.'arirsr.'S'^KS.-s - sr iff!*»=*«• • 

SSLtarsb^rsherSy'phoS British Council. 

POETRY SIBCE 1938 was published in London in 1946. Reprinted 1.48. Included 

in SISCE 1939. —y best wishes. 
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Dear Mr Archibald 


338 East 87 Street 
New York N#Y. 

24 February 1355 


I 


I am sorry the intervening holidays, besides throwing a pari^Pfor Mr and 
Mrs Conrad Aiken has interrupted our correspondence* Many thanks for the two issues of 
MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY MEMORIAL LIBRARY BULLETIN* I found them most interesting. From them 
I can see you want all kinds of data, including family data, and I will give you a few random 
noteso 

You will remember that in the magazine I had lithographic insets which 
illustrated poems* There were Gerald Wilde 1 s illustrations'to Eliot 1 s Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night in No*i$, Ceri Richards’ Illustrations to Dylan Thomas’ The Force that through the 
Green Fuse in No.11 and Graham Sutherland’s illustrations to p&mxsxb poems by Francis 
Quarles’ Emblems and Heiroglyphies* There was also a centre spread two colour illustration 
by Henry Moore to a poem by Anne Ridler written in her own hand* Believing in the unity of 
the various arts at that time, quite wrongly, I liked illustrating poems whence the 
Poems of fiscivi David Gascoyne illustrated by Graham Sutherland, Moore by Freud, Raine by 
Hepworth* I would myself hate to have any poems of mine illustrated now* These lithographs 
were my idea and in that sense I had that much to do with The Force that through the Gpeen 
Fuse* They were sold on publication at one guinea, aaste uncut, signed, and separate from 
the magazine* Some were priced at 10/6* 

It seems to me you have missed some of my best publications, notably: 
Gascoyne’s Poems (John Lehmann has remaining stock of this title), Bernard Spencer’s 
Aegean Islands and otherpoems, Durrs 11®s Cefalu, PERSONAL LANDSCAPE edited by Lawrence 
Durrell, Robin Fedden, Bernard Spencer, Charles Williams 5 The Region of the Summer Stars, 
Ridler*s Cain, Bottrall Farewell and Welcome, March Tie Darkening Meridian, Stefan 
Themerson’s B§yamus, ditto The Adventures of Peddy Bottom, Hamburger’s Hoelderlin, 

G«S.Fraser’s Home Town Elegy, but I needn’t list them all since you eo^kfconsult the catalogue 
In the catalogue besides books I already mentioned you might not find OLD WOMEN By 
Frantisek Halas which was P*L.Pamphlet la 

A year before I left goetry London I also founded the firms of William 
Campion and Mandeville publications to help support Editions Poetry London* The latter was 
parent firm and the other two were its subsidiaries* The first published Jan’s Journal 
by Ronald Duncan and the novel Aeolia by Ilias Venezia* The second published juvenile 
fiction in book form mainly by Martin Clifford or Frank Richards who created the famous 
fat boy Billie Bunter, J.Ra'dford Evans and Geoffrey 'Webb who created the famous B.B*G« 
character Dick Barton, Private Agent* At this time it was of course within the framework 
of EDITIONS POETRY LONDON LTD, so that it was with Richard March’s collaboration. But it 
was before our disagreement, when all final decisions were left to me, in spite of March 
holding Ifa shares mo«?e than me* 

Now for family history, my grandfather was S.Tambimuttu of Atchuvely in 
■North Ceylon who was a distinguished poet, editor, novelist and writer <£ Tamil operas* 

He founded the weekly newspaper The Sanmarkapothini and Tribune in 1884# He was also a 
book publisher, mostly of verse, publishing about thirty biographies and plays sen in verse, 
and fifty other books and tracts* Some of them were ancient medical texts which would have 
been lost to posterity had he not committed the &ext from easily pKste perishable palm-leaf 
manuscripts to print. For a year he also ran a free theatre for the tillage in which his 
own operas in verse were performed* Our family history from She Portuguese rule which 
began in 1505 is recorded in MANIYAMPATHIYAR SANTHATHI MURAI (or J the family history of 

the people of Manipay) published by my grandfather (The GnanaPrakaser Press at Atchuvely) 
in 1903* It gives lists of all our relatives (just names) and it As* About 200 nage^ of print* 


It was compiled by Yixmasithambi from the Portuguese and Dutch tomb os/ preserved atTisobn 
and Ceylon and from these, since It is a part of history, we know of "Sour previous xaisixssss 

ibsxggyI cat all - Lh&L uu t sidon ’t mt 
tcMxe reported a sT calling myself 0 roysci 4 — , T , jtrart—ye** hr rr b re n r r H tor. 

i a r . a o rerra 1 Taiul 1 " "Do0La, and now 1 1 am w i i L1 n*jg ^r-sturry fur — fee Now Yorker and OoyL on^Daily 
Ne^wsv— Aft ' ^r this appoai? il will W all i ' ig i jj; 1 * A^yhc w , '~tne"" book I mention D o ing tian s-La^ed 
new f o r p ao xtLa li on In QfeyioYi« 

I come from a distinguished literary family# An ancestor Arasakesari 
translated Kalidasa into Tamil in 1591. With a preface by my uncle S.GnanaPrakaser xt is 
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new available in Ceylon. GnanaPrakaser himself was called * the fsraemost 

philologist of the D r avidian group of languages* by Rev. Heras of Bombay in his recently 
published book h± on the Indus valley seals. Heras stayed with my uncle fer several weeks 
in Ceylon doing this work of deciphering the Indus valley writing. He did the classic 
ksixiss hx Etymological and Comparative Lexicon of the Tamil Language Available in N.Y.Public 
Library) which deals with over seventy languages. If his theories are generally accepted, as 
they are bound to be in time, Tamil will be found to be a basic element of all Indo-Europ an 
languages. This is really important work, since all philology has so far been based on 
Sisi&scrit and Tamil w^ah is the older language. It was spoken all over India before advent 
of Aryans. Herodotus says the Termilai from Crete called the ancient Lyclans civilized 
Greece. Besides thds major work he has written several classic works on history including 
his Kings of Jaffna. i/citoC+ . 

My great-great-grand/ather, Vairamuttu Vidhan* s first cousin was Sir Muttu Gutnaraswamy* 
the friend of Palmerston^Di&raeli, Lord Houghton, who was the first non-Christian 
Barrister in Axs Asia,/He opend the Inns of Court to many an Asian according to Lcrd 
Houghton in a most resolute manner# His son was the world©famous Ananda E® Coomaraswamy, 
indolegist, philosopher, curator of Oriental Section of Boston Museum, of Fine Arts. 

His nephews were Sir P®Arunachalam, and Sir P«Ramanathan two of kfce30SBSc±xxiB39i£xkan& 
r fathers of modern Ceylon. All these three gentlemen have several pnfceresting 
i aij^rtagnt publications to their credit# 

All these may be irrelevant of course for your purpose. More specifically about PL# 

I am lending you the first notice issued about the magazine-. The whole angle of the first 
few numbers msxntxitaMi is summarised in xhsxsransMnsxmKnkx:! para 3 "Mr Ekiot etc#.." 

That is why I did the bold experiment of No.lG — poets who have never befoee appearedin 
print or in PL# Mostly they had not appearedin print* Some of them have now done well. 

In spite of what it says on the cover (which was just honarary) the editing was always done 
by me until my departure for Ceylon# Eos. 1 - Richard March took over. But without Dickins 
I could not have launched the magazbae. It was his enthusiasm for my ideas that made it 
possible, but after first two numbers he left to join the army so I carried on on my mm 
own. After issue of No*6 I had offers from several publishers and I chose Nicholson and Hfcfcsn. 
Watson# PL was founded on five pounds* 

j| I championed Dylan when he ms not in favour and in first editorial praised him when 

■ Auden ruled the roost. I did ditto for George Barker, tans^oa Gascoyne and itaax ethers. 

: G#S*Fraser now so prominent w^x§3^xxa:iyxpa:feixskaD4x had his first three collections published 
by me# All the new poets published by Eliot in his list since Auden and Spender made their 
| reputation in my mgscxnx© magazine — Norman Nicholson, Anne Ridler, Lynette Roberts, 

W.S#Graham, Lawrence Durrell, as well as poets in many another list. The fact is ps&tzyx 
POETRY LONDON ms at that time authoratatir e, as Eliot himself said, and a single appearance 
ink in it meant much. If you want ia: data of this sort, of the literary importance of PL 
do let me know. 

I don 1 1 kink think I have a copy of taskxfes: pamphlet fnr Wat ling # There *s a h&ji 
ordinary paper copy pasted in my scrap book# You might advertise in England or have this 
photo-stated. As for PL pamphlets I 8 X1 have to rummage through yet another lot of papers 
and drawers and 1*11 see if I have spare copies. 

I am sure you can get anything you want by advertising as I suggested in England, and 
writing to Foyle’s and Zwemmer*s of Charing C r oss Road# 

Am sorry the letter is so scrappy and rambling, and now I have to stop# 


Yours most sincerely. 


T • Tambimuttu 

/- 

f I am married to Safia Tyabjee, of the prominent Bombay family. Married in 1951# The short 
1 stories I write now are all about Atchuvely village^ where I was born. My background is well 
I seen in THE POMEGRANATE TREE published in the New Yorker Nov. 13 1954 and ELIZAM The Reporter 
\ Dec 30 1955, The whole lot of stories in a book A HANDFUL OF RED EARTH going round of 
publishers (the earth <£ Atchuvely is red), THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF INDIAN VERSE is major 
project I am working on 9 xkx 
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26 Valley Road 
Milton, Mass. 

26th February 1955 

Dear Professor Archibald:- 

Just shortly before I received the long letter from 
the Jaffna College Librarian with details about Tambimuttu 
I noted a brief item in a recent issue of the’’Morning Star” 
a Christian weekly newspaper which is published in Jaffna, 
Ceylon* It was to the effect that Richard Hitchcock (son 
of a former missionary in the American Ceylon Mission) had 
furnished a map of Atehuvely for M J Tambimuttu (the poet) 
who was writing a history of Atehuvely(?). 

I knew of the Hitchcock fgmily and had visited Mrs H. 
and her.son Richard outside of Boston back in 1936 shortly 
before we went out to Ceylon. 

A telephone call to our American Board office on Beacon 
Street netted the address of Richard and I sat down and jotted 
down a note to him asking for information about the Elusive 

Rtf 

poet. At the time I didn’t know that he A was working in the 
N Y Public Library, Before I had his reply came your note 
stating that you'd had communication directly from Tambimuttu 
through the Intervention of "someone at tie Public Library”. 


A day or so later came Hitchcock’s letter. You’ll be interested 
to read it. It gives some more points about the man which . 
may help to make your picture of him more complete. 

I've written Hitchcock and thanked, him. It isn't ne¬ 
cessary to return his letter. 

We had quite a Brown gathering here yesterday afternoon 
for a short time: Mr and Mrs Leslie Swain (whom we'd talked with 

















for a half hour at the Jaffna Airport in Ceylon in Dec.1953) 
my room-mate Francis Snslin (’25); his father (*0l); Pat (my 
wife^ ’23)j,her father (L M Patton, *00) and myself ( ! 25). 


Regards to you. 

Sincerely, 
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Dear Prof. Archibald: 


26 Valley Road 
Milton, Mass. 

' 1st March 1955 
SS&l £ 



In checking though my correspondence I find that 
I failed to answer your question about. Singapore. 
This is the British naval base south of the 

Federated Malay States. Up until the last few years 
undue ds of Jaffna Tamils from north Ceylon (having 
completed their high school education) migrated to 
Singapore and the FMS and found lucrative jobs In 
Government services (post, telegraph, railway,, 
medical and clerical services). In a few years they 
were earning salaries that were twice as big as 
they’d get in Ceylon. They could retire fairly early 
sm generous pensions? 1 Tamblmuttu ’ s father^ (,or rela¬ 



tives^ were") In this service 
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Excerpts from 
MftTTN T ALllSON UNIVERSITY 

Memorial ti. brary faillexan 



MARY MELLISH ARCHIBALD IE IIORIAL IJ BRAKY 

Notes compiled by the late Prof.R.C. Archibald 
- of Brown University, Providence, R.l. 

Number XXIX - The Ceylon Poet TH URAIRAJAH TAIaBIIIUTTU (1?1^-) 

INTRODUCTORY - to 1937 

Hr. Tambimuttu is a Jaffna Tamil, that is, 
ths northern tip of Ceylon Island, not to be conf,had 
immigrants of recent data. ft> ™ Spirted in the dtholic 

six brothers and three sist^r^. ^ . homc nan0 Thuraira.jah. During 

faith as Meary James Tambimuttu, wi g rt + ‘ 1939 - 36 , the initials "M»Ja" of 

school days and in his three volumes of in^rto; an An- 

his Christian names were used. They persxst^ in ' a nd in a 1dedicati on, 

thology (19U2) published ty T.S. J\m 7 'Tambimuttu used only 

tTwHSh we shall later refer. But from^lg? for a de certa in logal 

- ticies are sisned 

>'T. Tambimuttu". 

His earliest education wasatAtchuvely^xnaschool^founded by his gr^ 

father, and at the ^sleyan school, Singap^e, fo ^ le till 1928; in 
sephts Convent School and at St. Joseph s Coxl ge, 1 ^ Colorabo# 
the following year he was admitted to St. Jos p 

He started composing verses in his ^eighth or ^^ ^^^o/cMldhold^He 
twelve published his first book, a coil^c-ioin o P f ^ rran dfather, the late 

himself set the type ?or about flfly years, dkmatist, 

S. Tambimuttu, poet, editor of a T ™ P P verse). For a year he also ran a 
philanthropist, and book Polisher (mostly of ^^or^ His 

theatre for the village in wn_.cn , ? , her'an in 1$0!>, was published in 

family history from the Portuguese rule which began m y 

1903. 

At St. Josoph.s 

won a gold medal for elocutio , • npn still be feeling blue" was 

of his songs, composed when he «as sixt ^ ±g gtin for salG in C ey- 

published in London (PeterDerokan •» ' ' ECIIPSE record for sale in 

Ion. It was also recorded in England on a c ^ ylon University 
Woolworth stores. Winning a science ( 0 *• 7) “ sts vrcrc not in University 
he spent only a year there, since hi£^chief ^^wer^ ^ published thre3 

work, but m composing songs an (' 1930 ),'' Tone Patterns (surrealist poems, 

3«S2cy tear**™ exclamation of 
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surprise, regret or sorrow; see the great Oxford New English Dictionary .) He 
composed a whole jazz musical comedy "Tea line in Ceylon", parts of which were 
played in Regal Theatre, Colombo. For a few months before he left for London in 
1937, ho was attached to the Public Works Department# 

LONDON - 1937-191+9 . 

Here he planned for a literary career, and became acquainted with many of 
the present-day British writers, especially the poets a Thus it came about that 
by December, 1938 he and Anthony Dickins (greatly enthusiastic for Tambimuttu’s 
ideas) collaborated in editing and publishing the first number of POETRY (Lon¬ 
don ), which was dated: Januaiy-February 1939. Dickins* collaboration ended rath 
the second number after he had joined the Arry. The original statement of edi¬ 
torial ideals was as follows: " An Enquiry in to Modem Verse - ## New, enter¬ 
taining, alive, this is the poetry periodical that youth has been waiting for. 

Our intention in this non-party paper is to print work that poets feel they 
want to write rather than what they ought to, in order to conform to the shib¬ 
boleths of certain political and literary cliques. Mr. Eliot has already ob¬ 
served that ’In the present chaos of opinion and belief we may expect to find 
quite different literatures existing in the same language and the same country.’ 
We make it possible for these different literatures to appear together, so that 
the public may have a clear and comprehensive idea of what is happening to poe¬ 
try today. We are interested only in achievement in the mode of expression 
called pootiy; we print all who merit attention, regardless of their opinions, 
especially young and unknown writers. Every form of honest thought will be 
given a clear voice on this poets* platform. TflLth the results we hope to be 
able to resolve the present-day muddle in poetry and criticism," 

The following is the notable list of invited contributors responding for 
the first number: George Barker, Audrey Beccham, Laurence Clark, Dorian Cooke, 
Walter de la Mare, Lawrence Durrell, Clifford lyment, Gavin Ewart, John 
Gawsworth, J.F. Hendry, Rayner Heppenstall, Louis MacNeice, Nicholas Moore, 
Philip O’Connor, Herbert Read, George Roavey, Keidrych Rhys, Maurice Rowdon, 

D.S. Savage, Stephen Spender, Eylan Thomas, Henry Troece, Laurence Whistler. 

In a letter published in The New Statesman and Nation , Jan. 21, 1950, 
Kathleen Paine wrote interestingly about Foctry (London ): "Tambimuttu, who was, 
I am told, as wildly picturesque a figure in his native country, Ceylon, as he 
was in our drabber London, came to England ... with the flamboyant ambition ’to 
build a skyscraper of Poetry in London’. After a short time this ambition be¬ 
came more specific, ’to sweep away the restricting influence of Geoffrey Grig- 
son’ - whoso magazine New Verse was the leading poetry review of the pre-war 
years. (Without contraries there is no progression). Tambimuttu was a dionysiac 
figure and at his Comus-like touch restrictions certainly went to the winds. 
Many frightened young poets were grateful for Tambi’s generous enthusiasm after 
the policy of stern editorial discouragement of the Criterion and the strict¬ 
ness of Nov/ Verse." 

"The first number of Poetry (London) was produced on an initial capital of 
jl 5 in collaboration with Anthony Dickins, About four thousand copies of the 
first number were sold by the editors, in person, to book stalls and bookshops 
all over England, in New York and Paris, in the pubs of Soho, and in general, 
wherever poetxy could be sold Tambi hand an infallible instinct for pro¬ 
mising poets, and many are the names, now familiar, that first appeared in 
early numbers of P«L. The early numbers of P.L, with the lyre-bird covers by 
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Moore, Sutherland and Wilde, certainly have their place in literary history.” 

As Tambimuttu continued to publish numbers of Poetry (London ), and also in 
191*1 a series of attractively printed 20 -page PL Pam phlets (George Scurfield, 
The Song of a Red Turtle, Poems; Anne Ridler, Tlfream‘O bserved and Other Poems ; 
6 .S. Fraser, 'Hie fetal Lanes cape; Nicholas Moore ja’n g' Around With a Bee ), 
he was appro ached by various publishers with offers ofcolXaboration. Finally, 
in 19l*2, "Editions Poetry London” became an independent and separate Company, 
financed by Nicholson & Watson Ltd., but run by T.T,. on a fifty-fifty share 
basis, ho being responsible for the editing, production, distribution, adver¬ 
tising, etc. With the close of World War II conditions became more difficult. 
Editions Poetry London became a limited liability compary in 19l*7, and the 
connection with N. & W. was brought to an end in 191*8 after a remarkable series 
of books had been published and other manuscripts had been purchased ... These 
publications were classified under Poetry, Criticism, Art, Philosophy, Jazz, 
Miscellaneous Prose, Anthologies, Children’s Books, and Ballad Books ( New Iyri— 
cal Ballads, 191*5, edited by M« Carpenter, H. Arundel, J. Lindsay; Paul' Potts, 
Instead of a Sonnet , 191*1*; M. Carpenter, John Nameless and Other Ballads , 191*8). 

The remaining PL Pamphlets wore Francisck Halas, Old Women, from the Czech 
by Karel Offer, 191*7; T.T., Natura.jah, a Poem for Hr. T.S. Eliot’s Sixtieth 
Birthday, 191*8. Only a small part of this was in the 191*8 EPL volume; T.S. 

Eliot, 1 Symposium by over 1*0 authors, compiled by R. March and Tambimuttu.. • • 
Tambi has been wonderfully generous not only in giving me three of these Pam¬ 
phlets but also a number of other practically unprocurable publications. 

Among these is the tiny HYMENAIA: A Posie of Verse. Collected from Far & 
Wide To the honour of John Conran Inin, As 3 t. Keeper of the Indian Section , 

Victoria and Albert Museum, and Helen B ortnione Scott one of the members of*~the 

House of Poetry London. With an Appendix. London, Printed by Eve rsho lt Printing 

■Wks for fambimuttu and sold at one penny/I9h7 . this 16-page pamphlet In 
honour of the marriage of Tarribi '3 secretary contains a score of poems including 
one of his own. "It was sold in the streets of London by one of my friends, on 
a very snowy day, and the bridal couple bought the first copy when they emerged 
from the theatre and heard him crying ’Poems Penny each’. I did a similar pam¬ 
phlet for the marriage of the poet G.S. Fraser, and for iy favorite publican 
George Watling of the Hog in the Pound whore all PL authors met every day near 
my office. It was handset by me on rayown press, printed in two colours and 
has drawings by John Craxton.* And it has a song written by Roy Campbell 
which the assembled company sang in the pub, to the tune: ’Wrap me up in my 
old tarpaulin jacket’". 

An anonymous collection of children's poems, by Kathleen Raino and Tambi, 
was published in 19l*2 by Nicholson & Watson under the title Playtime Poems. 

In Poetry (London) were lithographic insets which illustrated poems. There 
were Gerald Wilde's illustration of Eliot’s "Rhapsody on a windy night" in 


Poets should help each other. There are commercial limits to the poetry list 
a publisher can carry. I therefore trust the poet who would print the verse of 
some of his friends on a hand-press, or would collect them in book or magazine 
form.,..We believe in the poet who would print his friend’s poems on a hand- 
press". (Tambi's Eighth Letter , Poetry (London ), no. 7, 19l*2). 
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no. 10j Ccri Richard*s illustrations of rylan Thomas’s "The force that through 
the green fuse" in no. 11, and Graham Sutherland’s illustrations of poems by 
Francis Quarles’ Emblems and Hieroglyphs. There was also a centre spread two- 
colour illustration by Henry Moore to a poem by Anne Ridlar in her own hand* 
Writing in 1955 Tambi remarked: "Believing in the unity of the various arts at 
that tine, quite wrongly, I liked illustrating poems, whence the Poems of David 
Gascoyne illustrated by Graham Sutherland, Raino by Hepworth. I would hate to 
have any poems of mine illustrated now. The lithographs in sets of illustra¬ 
tions for poems wore my idea, and in that sense I had that much to do with 
Eylan’s 'The force that through the green fuse’. They wore sold on publication 
at 10/6, uncut, signed, and separate from the magazine." Groat attention was 
given also to various covers of Poe try (London ), and to the dust wrappers of 
various books, published by EPL. In the noted Swiss periodical, Graphis, v.2, 
March-April, 1916, on "The art of the book jacket" and "Recent trends Tn Eng¬ 
lish illustrations" there are no less than four reproductions in color of 
Tambi’s illustrations. Two of these...are from Nicholas Moore’s The Glass Tower 
(19U5) and David Gascoyne’s Poems 1937-19U2 (19^3). 

A remarkable art work, for which Tambi was almost wholly responsible, was 
Ben Nicholson, Paintings, Reliefs, Drawings, with an Introduction by Herbert 

Read, London, 19U6, sold at three guineas a copy. Nicholson was then "the 

leading representative in Great Britain of that tendency in Art which has been 
called abstract ." Tambi had prepared nearly all the 20U blocks for the illus¬ 
trations, many in colours, but was unable to secure the thousands of pounds 
necessary for the publication, in which the following note occurs: "The pub¬ 
lishers wish to acknowledge with gratitude the assistance that has been given 
throughout by Thurairajah Tanbimuttu of Messrs. Poetry London, Ltd., it was ho 
who originally conceived the idea of the publication." 

Till 19it9 Tambi was sole editor of Poetry (London ), nos. 3-15. After seve¬ 
ring the connection with Nicholson & lYatson he took Richard March as a partner 
and organized two other firms, Mandcvillc Publications and YfiIlian Campion, 
subsidiary to Editions Poetry London, and these issued a number of popular 
publications. Since Tambi found the partnership highly unsatisfactory ho with¬ 
drew in 19U9. With Ceylon and India becoming soIf-ruling, the call of the East 
prevailed and he returned to his native Island. 

Y/ithout any authorization whatever from his partner, March continued the 
publication of Poetry (London), \d.th the lyre bird trade mark on sc nj of them, 
nos. 16-23, the last number appearing in winter 1951. In these numbers Tarabi- 
muttu’s departure is not mentioned, nor i3 there any tribute to his remarkable 
work on the magazine. Editions Poetry London Ltd. was sold to a firm so that 
its losses might on this firm’s books allow them a greater non-taxable profit. 
Poetry (London ) now has been returned to Tambi. 

Tambi has been a popular reader of poetry and a speaker on several topics 
for the British Broadcasting Corporation; two of those have been printed in 
Talking to India...a Selection of English Language Broadcasts to India, edited 
with an Introduction by George Orwell (pseud, for Eric KLair), London, 19U3.•• 
In -these Notes last December it was indicated that the MMAML possessed a mag¬ 
netic tape copy of Tanbimuttu’s lecture at New York 19 February 1953, on "Con¬ 
temporary English Verse" (7U minutes). 


In Kenneth Rcxroth’s The New British Poets an Anthology, New York, 19U9, we 
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find: "Strictly within the field of poetry the magazine that has moved the most 
mountains is Tambimuttu*s Poetry London . In the first issue on the very eve of 
war Tambi published a letter 'which sounded less like a literary manifesto than 
a scries of excerpts from the Tao To Ching and Chuang Tzu. Speaking as an ori¬ 
ental, with perfect confidence in his non-European background he was able to 
marshal a history’ of Western civilization in terms of causes, diagnosis, 
pathology remedies, behaviour and prognosis, with a cogency and insight which 
very few English poets could have mustered. The effect seems to have been gal¬ 
vanic. Poets rallied to him immediately. For all the years of the war he pub¬ 
lished the best verso and the newest verse in England. Without TamtdLmuttu the 
picture might have been different, more like America where the generation that 
came up during the war is still struggling for a hearing". 

In the first number of Poetry Scotland (19U3) one finds: "This volume is 
inscribed to that discriminating artist who is the friend of so many of the 
Scottish poets. Meary J. Tambimuttu." 

The first number of Counterpoint , Oxford, 19 til was "Dedicated to Tambimuttu." 
A large number of prominent poets and artists contributed and the Foreword says: 
"Nothing is more symptomatic of individual superficiality...than the petty, 
inter-gang mud-slinging which so often passes for constructive criticism. Coun¬ 
terpoint is conceived as a common organ of expression for artists of all kinds, 

and as such adopts an organic and non-sectarian attitude. This has been some¬ 

thing of Tambimuttu*s approach in P oetry London j although we have no theories 
about creating a tradition. In artists wo regard their individual achievement 
and potentiality first, their representing or contributing to anything as of 
secondary significance." 

In W.J. Entwistle St E. Gillett, The Literature of England: A.D. 500-19ii6 ... 

A Survey of British literature from iho Beginnings to the "ProVo'nt £)ay, London, 

mH,"GlIleff In his chapter on "Contemporary Literature to 19li6", lists Tambi¬ 
muttu as one of 1$ young British poets who have shown either promise or perv- 
formance"! 

Alex. Comfort & Robert Greacon*s Iyra, an Anthology of Now lyrics, 19ii2, 
contains "Gently now iry garden (for Tambimuttu)" by Francis Scarf d, and a Tambi 
poem, "The spreading cross". In Wrey Gardiner, The Gates of Silence (19Wi) is 
"Poem for Tambi". And in Poetry (London ), no. 6, l^tl, is Nicholas Moore*s "Now 
more and more the thoughts of arms oppress (for Tambimuttu)". 

In Francis Scarfe, Auden and After, the Liberation of Poetry 1930-19hi , 
London, 191*2, one finds "A letter on poetry" dated July 23, 19lil and addressed 
"Dear Tambi"; and "The liberation of poetry - Poetry London", dated Dec. 19111. 

In Out of this War; a Poem by Tambimuttu, London, 19lil, the frontispiece 
is a portrait of Tambi by Augustus John. 

CEYLON - 19U9-195>2 . 

Returning to his native Island he adopted native dross, and contributed each 
week a series of three to five poems to the Times of Ceylon , Colombo. Here an 
article by Victor Lewis on Tambimuttu was published, 27 January 1950, in the 
series: "V, (very) I, (interesting) P, (people)". In 1939 he married an English 
girl, the late Jacqueline Stanley, whose poems he hopes one day to issue. His 
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second marriage was to Safia Tyabjee of a prominent Bombay family. They cane to 
New York in November, 1952. 

NEW YORK - 1952-1955. 


Wo have already noted his lecture in February 1953 at the Poetry Center of 
the Young Men’s and Women’s Hebrew Association. In Now York Ta.ibi has been very 
much occupied vdth a variety of undertakings. For the past throe years he has 
been working on The Golden Treasury of Indian Verse , dealing vdth twelve 
languages, in collaboration with several translators; many of the final ver¬ 
sions are by T.T. - as he continues the groat anthology planned for later pub¬ 
lication in America, England aid India. Last year The Peter Pauper Press issued 
in handsome form his India Love Poems selected ar.d with an Essay on 'Woman in 
I^dia, with wood-engravings by Jeff Hill; the poems were translated from 
originals of the fourth to the nineteenth centuries. He was retained for four 
months by the Ford Foundation to collect the poems for the Indian Number of the 
Atlantic Monthly (Oct. 1953, 6h page supplement - "Perspective of India", of 
great interest; a poem and article by T.T.). Just now Tambi is busy as guest 
editor of the India number of Poetry (Chicago). For the past year he has boon 
wilting stories vdth the background of Ceylon and especially Atchuvcly. Three 
of those, very attractively ’written and already published in 195b, are as 
follows: "The pomegranate tree", New Yorker , Nov. 13; "Uncle Gamnini and the 
British", The Reporter , Fob 2; "Elizam - a reminiscence of childhood in Ceylon", 
The Reporter , Dec. 30. 

A volume of stories, dealing with Atchuvcly, his birthplace, A Handful of 
Rod Earth (the earth there is red) has just been accepted for publication by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. Along with everything else T.T. sends a weekly 
budget to the Ceylon Daily Nows . 

He has a great many manuscripts and letters of poets. Those of Dylan Thomas 
wore sold to the House of Books, Now York. "Dylan and I", Tambi wrote, "spent 
his last birthday (27 October 1953) together, when he signed for me mss. still 
in my possession, and corrected two errors in a poem, ‘Last night I dived ry 
beggar am*, printed in PL, no. 9, 19b3, which has not been collected in any 
of his books, iyian consented to attend a party I arranged for him on Friday, 

6 November; but his last illness caused its cancellation. On Monday Novcnber 9 
he was dead." 

Mrs. Tambimuttu has a part time position vdth the Indian Delegation to the 
United Nations. Friends report to mo that Tambi and his wife "are charming 
personalities". The delightful spirit permeating his many recent personal 
letters, filled with material of interest, has been a rare pleasure of ry last 
December days. 
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IN AND OUT OF BOOKS 

By HARVEY B*€IT 


Launching 

HE number one issue of Po¬ 
etry London-New York has 
just arrived and to our mind it is 
a hopeful and wholesome event. 
We remember the quite bril- 



Dmwine Oy Alexander Colder 
for "Poetry London-Se* York 


liant ten years of life, starting 
in 1939, that the parent maga¬ 
zine (Poetry London) had. un¬ 
der the editorship of the Ceylo¬ 
nese poet, Tambimuttu. Life 
after Ail, has some continuity: 
Tambimuttu is the founding 
father of the new magazine. In 


number one, the reader will 
find Walter De La Mare. Her¬ 
bert Read. William Empsop 
Stephen Spender, George Ban¬ 
ker. Robert Graves and Rdy 
Campbell representing “Lon¬ 
don”; the “New Yorkers” are 
Cummings, Auden. Erberhart, 
Merwin, Gamgue and Zaturen- 
ska. There are other poets 
from both sides, as well as fro in 
India, and prose reviews by 
Laurence DurrelJ, Marianne 
Moore and Tambi himself on his 
old friend Dylan Thomas (whom 
Tambi published in Poetry Lon¬ 
don very early in the game*. 

We attended a small launch¬ 
ing party for the magazine 
When we entered we found our¬ 
selves staring at a charming 
and yet absurd bird It turned 
out to be a blow-up of the 
drawing of a lyre bird that 
mobilist Alexander Calder had 
done for the magazine cover. 
Later, we looked up the little 
bird and learned that its spread 
tail resembled a lyre, that it 
had a pleasant song and was a 
good mimic. (We suppress the 
information that it doesn’t fly 
very well because we believe 
Tambi has the talent to make 
the bird soar.) Nobody talked 


about the magazine. Our host¬ 
ess was a handsome lady from 
Mademoiselle; there was a 
charmer from Sarah Lawrence; 
and yet another from Pakistan 
There were a number of hand¬ 
some United Nations fellows. It 
was a truly civilized party; 
everybody amiable and talking 
about everything except Poetry 
London-New York. 

Toward the end of the eve¬ 
ning a slight, pale, blond 
Heinesque young man came in 
James Johnson Sweeney. direc¬ 
tor of the Guggenheim Museum, 
asked us who he was. We tola 
him the fellow was Yehud 
Menuhin. “What!” Mr. Sweene> 
exclaimed incredulously. “Last 
time I saw him he was a fat 
little boy roiling a hoop in 
front of the Crillon!’’ 

Mr Menuhin, when he was 
confronted by this tale, did not 
deny that he had once been 
plumper “I was alwavs rolling 
a hoop in those days/'.he ad¬ 
mitted. Since then the great 
virtuoso has been on the go and 
has slimmed down plenty. To 
us it was symbolic. Mr 
Menuhin has been a steadfast 
exponent of cultural interchange 
and it was logical that he be at 
a party for a good interna¬ 
tionalist. Even a literary sort 
of a one 
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tambimuttu 


Tambimuttu, who died in 
London on June 22, was in his 
| day, a resoundingly known 
figure on the London literary 
scene, but he also has a 
permanent niche in the history 
of literary affairs from his 
, stewardship of the magazine 
| Poetry London which he edited 
i from 1939 to 1947. • . 

Tambi, as he was universally 
known, presided over the 
fortunes of Poetry London with 
a style of editorship m which 
eccentricity was always cheek 
by jowl with near chaos. Kun 
with genial informality from the 
Hog in the Pound public house, 
then on‘Oxford Street, where 
Tambi conferred with his peers, ^ 
Poetry' London always seemed 
an unlikely survivor of the 
austere economic climate ot the 
Forties. Yet it not merely, 
survived, but did so with 
distinction, publishing m the 
course of its fifteen issues 
I almost every British poet ot 
note, providing a platform tor 
I what was, then, younger talent 
which would have found ltseli 
I stifled by the more orthodox 

available outlets. , . 

Born in Ceylon m 1915 Tambi 
had come to Britain in 193/ 
with a jazz musical comedy — 
performed at the Regal Theatre, 
Colombo - to his name, and 
perhaps at that stage no defined 
ambition to electrify a literary 
scene overdominated by aca- 

| demies. , 

Poetry London came to birth 
from a meeting between Tambi- 
j muttu, Tony Dickens, Dylan 
Thomas and Keidrych Rhys. 
Tambi’s mission from that 
I point was to “liberate” poetry 


14 is own talents were essentially 
creative and personal. At 
business he was less adept. 
Nevertheless this “wild, dark 
impresario of the dithering 
Forties” was, with his eclectic 
tastes to publish among many 
others. Dylan Thomas, Stephen 
Spender, Louis MacNeice, 
Kathleen Raine, David Gas¬ 
coyne and George Barker. He 
also commissioned illustrations 
from Henry Moore and Gra¬ 
ham Sutherland. 

Tambimuttu left London for 
the United States in 1947 when 
his own financial interest in the 
magazine was bought out by a 
business partner. Poetry London 
appeared for two more years but 
r without his presiding genius 
seemed to lose something ol its 
zest for life. 

In America his career was 
varied. There was a new but 
short lived magazine called 
Poetry London - New York and 
plans to reenter the British 
literary scene with a bang, via a 
magazine called Apple in coop¬ 
eration with the Beatles. But it 
was not until 1979 that an issue 
of Poetry London/Apple Maga¬ 
zine finally appeared by which 
time Tambi was a quarter of a 
century from the scenes of his 
inspiration. 

In the 1970s with his striking 
graphite coloured hair, he was 
again a familiar sight m the old 
haunts, but reminiscence had 
begun to predominate over 
creativity. A more permanent 
acknowledgment of his achieve¬ 
ment was in a reprint of Poetry 
London in a set of five volumes 
by Frank Cass in 1971. 
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r iTAMBlMUTTU-1915-1983 

h • -» j; •» . 

; David Gascoyne writes: 

s Jambimuttu died in a London hosiptal on 22 June as a result of 
cardiac arrest; having suffered a fall at his Bloomsbury HQ a 
>f few days previously. 

:s Know n to anyone with the least claim to his acquaintance as 

\l ’ ’jambi, his full name was Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu, 
e and he was borri in 1915 in Sri Lanka, then Ceylon. Having 
,t already published three youthful collections of verse, he arrived 
n- in England in 1938 to set about organising with singleminded 
in enthusiasm the publication of Poetry London Magazine, with 
/C w-hich his name became indissolubly associated. The second 
ie word of this title was in fact added only after the first two 
:o numbers had appeared. The first, which came out in the Spring 
st of 1939 in the w^ake of a prospectus distributed at the end of 
le the previous year, contained work by a score of contributors, 
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.... 

J including Waller dc la Marc, Herbert Head, Stephen Spender, 
Louis MacNeice, Lawrence DunelJ, Dylan Thomas, George 
Barker, Philip O’Connor and Nicholas Moore. Hector Whistler’s 
original cover-design was of a calligraphically decorative nature, 
centering round an enigmatically baroque motif, which those 
who had set eyes on Tambi during his earliest London days 
recognized as a formalized representation of the Literary 7 Editor, 
with the long, convoluted black coiffure characteristic of his 
Jaffna Tamil origins. The General Editor named on the cover of 
the first number was Anthony Dickins, the first of a series of 
faithful assistants. 

The Sunday Times for the week following Tambi’s death 
printed a brief notice by Lawrence Durrell, who first encoun¬ 
tered Tambi before I was able to do so myself. ‘My very first 
meeting w’ith him’, wrote Durrell, 4 was at a rendez-vous off 
Tottenham Court Hoad, where he had rented a room in a cheap 
boarding-house, and lay in bed late of a morning, going over his 
plans to bring poetry to the public at large. ... Of course,* he 
added, ‘there were later and more affluent times and more 
up-to-date offices.’ The most notable of these during Tambi’s 
early years as an editorial impresario were those allocated to 
him by the newly reorganised firm of Nicholson and Watson in 
their Manchester Square budding, off Marylebone High Street. 
Here for some time he held perpetual court, a great variety of 
literary characters of that period passing in and out every day. 
The Hog in the Pound pub in nearby Oxford Street was then 
also much frequented by Tambi’s friends, staff and contributors. 
Despite the boisterous camaraderie which one remembers from 
Tambi’s headquarters in those days, a great deal of dedicated 
work went on there during the years 1943-6. 

When the funds and impulse that had produced the initial 
series of six issues of Poetry London Magazine were exhausted, 
Tambi devoted himself to publishing, under Nicholson and 
Watson’s financial aegis, his PL Editions books, which Alan 
Smith’s meticulous Antiquarian Book Monthly Review checklist 
of 1979 reveals as having run to over sixty items, by vvTiters as 
diverse as Kathleen Raine and Henry 7 Miller, Charles Williams 
and Vladimir Nabokov, Anne Ridler, W. S. Graham and David 
Wright, Lawrence Durrell, Jacques Maritain and Conrad Aiken, 
to name some of the best known. And Tambi induced the colla¬ 
boration in his ventures of such artists as Henry Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth, Graham Sutherland, Lucien Freud and others 
including, more recently, John Piper, and the presentation by 
Sven Berlin of the Cornish ‘primitive’ Alfred Wallis, by W. S. 
Hayter of the influential refugee Jankl Adler. 

Of course, Tambimuttu was instrumental in introducing to 
English readers many notable Indian writers of our time; and at 
the end of his life he was closely involved, as President of the 
Indian Arts Council in the UK, with projects of Anglo-Indian 
cultural exchange. He was also, from his earliest days here, 
willing to propagate modern European literature of the highest 
quality 7 , publishing in his magazine translations of poems by 
Jules Supervielle and Eluard, poetry and prose by Pierre Jean 
Jouve, and in book form the first collection of Michael Ham¬ 
burger’s Holderlin translations and his versions of Twenty Prose 
Poems by Baudelaire. He w as responsible for one of the earliest 
English monographs on Lorca; and for two anthologies, one by 
Pierre Seghers devoted to French wartime Resistance poetry, 
the other called Green Continent and presenting w'ork by 
leading Latin American writers. He was enthusiastic about 
literature from the United States and had plans to publish both 
Cummings and Pound. It should not be forgotten that he was 
the First to publish Elizabeth Smart’s By Grand Central Station 
1 Sat Down and Wept. 

After the War, a new series of PLM w 7 as launched. It conti¬ 
nued intermittently until 1951. Then Tambi departed for New 


^ °rk. Here he persuaded Alexander C-dder as earlier he had 
persuaded Henry Moore—to produce his own version of the 
lyrebird emblem Tambi had adopted as his trademark, and this 
design adorned the cover of the first of four issues of Poetry 
London-New York. This is not the place to record the American 
vicissitudes of Tambimuttu;nor did I intend to write a potted bio¬ 
graphy. 1 will pass over the American experience and welcome 
him back to England in 1968. He set up the Lyrebird Press in 
London upon his return. Over ten years later the first of tw 7 o 
issues of Poetry London/Apple Magazine appeared. One of its 
most intriguing features was a group of poems revealing that Iris 
Murdoch is not simply a novelist and retired professor of philo¬ 
sophy. The advertisement announcing this last of Tambi’s edito¬ 
rial ventures quoted Dylan Thomas, who had once written to 
him: \ . . You’ve shown, in your introduction, how' much you 
believe in the good of poetry and in the mischief of cliques, 
rackets, scandal schools, menagerie mcnagcs, amateur classes of 
initiate plagiarists*. This was followed by an even weightier 
pronouncement by T. S. Eliot: ‘It is only in Poetry London that 
1 can consistently expect to find new poets who matter.* 

One must offset Eliot’s benevolent comment (a number of 
Faber poets appeared in the pages of Tambi’s magazine) w'ith 
Geoffrey Grigson’s assertion* ‘The axis which runs through 
Poetry London is that all poems are poems equally worth 
printing. The only axis is to have no axis, beyond that faith in 
muddle and contradiction w 7 hich has made Poetry London the 
most foolish (if representative) periodical of its time.’ The 
acerbity of this judgement is neither to be accounted for nor 
discounted by the fact that a number of poets w ? ho appeared in 
Grigson’s New Verse which First appeared in 1933, w'ent on to 
allow 7 themselves to be printed in Tambi’s magazine. Grigson’s 
expressed attitude is an aspect of the strict integrity which has 
made him not only a respected critic, but a distinctive and 
respectable poet in his own right. His disapproval is no doubt 
fundamentally to be explained by Tambi’s possibly starry-eyed, 
flamboyantly-expressed belief that ‘every 7 man has poetry within 
him ... no man is small enough to be neglected as a poet . . . 
each poet is a leaf, a signiFicant leaf of Poetry, the multifoliate 
tree*. Though they w'ould not have expressed it thus, two of the 
co-founders of Mass Observation, Charles Madge and Humphrey 
Jennings, undoubtedly at one time shared something like Tambi’s 
belief. This belief was also very much a part of the original creed 
of the surrealists, who never tired of quoting Lautreamont’s 
dictum: ‘La poesic doite etre faite par tous, non par un.’ 

As I shall ever be indebted to Tambimuttu for publishing the 
First collection of my poems to be taken seriously by certain 
critics, it is not possible for me to express in conclusion a 
W'holly unbiased or deFinitive opinion regarding him. He was 
warmly impulsive and loyal; he inspired loyalty and affection 
in a w 7 ide variety of not inconsiderable people; he could at times 
be exasperating but, as our wise mutual friend Robin WaterFjeld 
sometimes said of him, ‘One has to take Tambi like the w eather.* 
His worst fault may well be said to have been his generosity. The 
reproach that someone, especially a man of letters, is generous 
to a fault, is unfortunately one that is now- in increasing decline. 
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TAMBIMUTTU 


Kathleen Raine writes: 

Tambimuttu will be remem- 
t bered with deep affection by 
i poets of my generation who 
3 recall the lion-waisted young 
* man from Sri Lanka who 
| appeared in London just before 
J the last war like that prototypi¬ 
cal Bohemian from the East, the 
god Dionysus, and established 
his cult in London’s Fitzrovia. 
“I love ecstasy” I remember his 
saying, and with Tambi ecstasy, 
with or without the help of the 
soma, never seemed to flag. 

Poetry London with its Ceri 
Richards, Graham Sutherland, 
Mervyn Peake, Gerald Wilde 
and many besides, made poetry 
history. There were many 
excellent literary reviews in¬ 
cluding Cyril Connolly’s Hor¬ 
izon and Geoffrey Grigson’s 
New Verse but PL had a 
different character, Tambi was 
not an “intellectual”: what he 
looked for in poetry was 
imagination and this intangible 
quality he discerned with sure 
! intuition. It was as if the could 
feel it through the paper, and he 
was never wrong. It was the 
same with people - he either 
loved people, or recoiled, and 
wasted no time in explanan- 
tions or excuses. 

His values cut right across 
those of “the literary world” in 
whose intrigues he took no 
interest, though he knew all the 
poets and painters of note, and 
all from T. S. Eliot downwards 
had a special kind of affection 


for Tambi. “He is really a wild 
man, like me!” Tambi said of 
the remote Mr Eliot; who on his 
side claimed to be the only one 
among us able correctlyn to 
pronounce his name. 

Tambi was the wild member 
of a distinguished family - 
the aesthetician A. K. 
Coomaraswamy was his uncle - 
and though usually penniless, 
his fine features bruised in 
fights, his behaviour was always 
that of a prince. 

When he had money - and 
over the years large sums were 
repeatedly given him by patrons 
proud to support him - he spent 
it on superb production of 
books or gave it away; when he 
had not it made very little 
difference to his way of life, for 
princes are perfectly at ease in 
beggar’s rags. 

On balance he gave infinitely 
more than he received from 
American millionairesses, In¬ 
dian royalty, the Beatles, and at 
the end from Mrs Gandhi 
herself for his last great project, 
the founding of an Indian Arts 
Council in Great Britain (in 
1983). I was in Delhi early this 
year just after Tambi’s tri¬ 
umphant progress and found 
that in the Subcontinent too 
Tambi stories were told with 
affectionate amazement 

He brought to England the 
warmth of the genius and 
poetry of Indian civilization. 
There will never again be 
anyone like Tambi. 
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ME ARY James 
Tamblmuttu went ,to 
London in 1937 with 
high hopes, in his 
heart, a pop song in 
his pocket and very 
little else. 


Tambi-and the 
lure of London 


He sold the pop King, 
scaled the altitudes of literary 
fame that even he had not 
dared to hope, and earned 
for himself a permanent 
place in English literature-. 

Now, pushing a gouty fifty 
five, the self exiled Ceylon¬ 
ese from fitchuvely, Is back 
in his second home, London 
from the USA where he ha; 
spent the past ten years. 
And he is hoping to make a 
literary come back in London 
where he has previously 
tasted the nectar of literary, 
if not financial. *uceess. 

He is planning to revive 
his celebrated fit is listed, 
along with his name, in the 
Ciunbridga History of Eng¬ 
lish Literature in the main¬ 
stream section. ‘Poetry Since 
Hopkins’) Poetry London, 
which in its tim* published 
almost every English poet of 
note, including Dylan Tho¬ 
mas, Stephen Spender. Louis 
McNiece, Laurence Durrell, 
Keith Douglas. 

The magazine through 
which he acted as literary 
midwife to a cluster of cele¬ 
brities was itself born as a 
post prandial exercise after 
a now famous dinner in 
Buhler's restaurant off the 
Tottenham Court Hoad area 
in London. Together 
with Anthony Dickens, Dylan 
Thomas and Kiedrych Rhys 
(and only a fiver between 
I them), they launched the 
magazine. And in spite of 

seemingly impossible, finan¬ 

cial odds, Tambi managed 
to bring out fifteen numbers. 

The poet is a brother of 

Paulinus and Augustine 

Tambimutfu, the well known 
Shakespearean producer and 
lecturer at the Teachers 
Training College at Mahara* 
gama, who resembles the 
poet so very much, that on 
his last visit to London he 
was successfully passed off 
as the to some of his 
close friends. 

A few years ago, the poet 
made a bid to acquire a sine¬ 
cure with the Government of 
Ceylon, but apparently the 
attempt failed. 

Back in London, he has 
founded the Lyrebird Press 
Ltd., at 14, Cornwall Gar¬ 
dens, London S.W. 7 and the 
grand launching of the re¬ 
vived “Poetry London’* with 
the publication of “Poems 
from Bangla Desh —- the 
Voice of a New Nation” is 
expected at the end of 
March 



TAMBLMUTTU 


and Oceanian Congress of 
Radiology held in Mel¬ 
bourne, Australia trom 
November 22 to 26. Some 


r 


190 papers were presented. 

Ausrrulian Government 
suppor* for the congress in¬ 
cluded funds for ’ravel 
grants for a number of dele¬ 
gates, and assistance under 
the Colombo plan for 10 
regional radiologists and 
radiation physicists to at¬ 
tend the congress as pari of 
a six-week seminar on pub¬ 
lic health aspects of radia¬ 
tion protection. 

Dr. Chantir&hftAan Johnson 
professor of radio¬ 
logy* at Christian Medical 
College. Veilorc, Lidia, show¬ 
ed congress de'eg a tea an X- 
rav movie film of an Indian 
yogi swallowing many small 
snakes and regurgitating 
them at will, Dr. Johnson 
presented * paper describing 
his investigation of enake- 
swallowing and other feats 
which demand superb control 
of the individual’s autonomic 
nervous system. 











TAMBIMUTTU: A PROFILE 
by G. S. Fraser 







In the. last eight years, M. J. Tambimuttu *■ "Tambi", as he is 
known to his countless English Friends — has become something, of 
an institution^ in London. He has become so partly by his gifts 
as an editor /end partly by his gifts as a person. As a person, 

he has a quite unusual fift at once for fitting in with the ways 
of English life and forebreaking down, at the same time, the fi * 
habitual English xeserves. English people * by no means merely 
English poets and artists - find Tambi easy to get on with, be¬ 
cause there is something extremely reliable about him. // Every 
day at lunch time he is to be found upstairs in the saloon bar of 
"The Hog in the Pound" in Oxford Street, % drinking bitter beer, and 
ready to greet his friends, and nearly every evening he is to be 
found at a table in the downstairs bar # of the e«e 
again surrounded by friends, but ready p to break off talk about ’ 
poetry or literary gossip at any moment for a game of darts: he 
has several times captained "The Hog in the Pound" dart team 
once, against a team of visiting postmen; .and, in a wav, the’post¬ 
men interest him as much as the poets. }; He Was stated, indeed, 
that , he does not consider the poet as f special sort of man- he 
considers every man as a special sort of poet. He has a completely 
unaffected personal warmth of response to anybody he is talking to* 
he is "Tambi" to his good friend, George Watling, the landlord"'of 
the "Hog in the Pound", and to the old lady from whom he buys . 

cigarettes ev t r^ 4^ just a* he is *Tambi" to T. S. Eliot, Wyndham 
Lewis, or i.oy. Campbell. English people, with their tendency to be 
spy and inhibited, appreciate this openness of feeling, which is 
not, however, either obtrusive or egoistic. Again, Tambi, unlike 

many English people, is not shy and inhibited about being a poet 
or about loving poetly: neither is he aggressive about it. When 
late at night, in a public house, he starts reciting in his con¬ 
vincing voice some poem by Nicholas Moore or Keith Douglas the 
gesture. does not seem affected. Tambi may seem extravagant and 
fantastic.- his long hair, his triangular face, his shabby, sports 
jacket which alternates with a beautiful long grey silk Indian 
coat, his strong exp res si v e hap.ds, hi rrent eorroitp, 

his perpetual stomach aches - %ut he ne^r seems forced. He can 
clown, gesture., and be bombastic,, but he' is never embarrassingffciA 
he has an emotional mobility 1 which^gives the English, emotionally 
a rather muscle-bound people, a sense of ease. He gives some 
colour to the. drabness of English post-war life; and yet he is 
finely sensitive to the Qualities of patience, courage, and tolerant 
good humour that lie behind that drabness. - Partly he pleases by 
a certain childlike ouality in him; partly by the* feeling that, 
behind that childlike quality, there lies an aged and humorous 

_ People feel at once that they could never behave and talk 
as Tambi does; and yet that, in some Hf s- fcerious way, he draws 
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tnat X S ls a veT y good tiling that he can behave 
and talk this way. For young writers, coming home from service 
overseas, he is a peculiarly important institution; through him 
tn^y can meet, easily and casually, and on equal terms ""other oi Apt* 
writers whom otherwise it might be awkward for them to’approach 
Tambi is, above all, a breaker-down of barriers. " . . t J-i ^ 

in iiUBnur ir - - — ^_ 




. TambimuTtu’ s' gift s *aV an editor areSf tKe fSS^oit t^hih ? 
gifts as a person: they are the gifts, above allT of a b?eakeL V 
°- L carriers. > When, with ten pounds in his pocket, and W 
f£ od °r hope heart, he started ’’Poetry (London)’’ M. V 

English poetry was in a ^peculiar state of intellectual inhibiT- urn ' * * *' "*"**& 
There had been two imports influences Sn the ySCS 

S S it aU ^ t e I 9 ? 0 ' 3 ' 0ne was that of ^e ma^ltae • 

vath its cult (or the cult of its editot, Geoffrev QriWr ,\l jiww 
expressed in many of his reviews ) for ’’objective reporting’’ in 
i 0 * 7 *’ 8n i its har sh discouragement of emotio^l Sd sib1eci?ve 
writers, v/ho used language in a rich, decorative way like Dvlan 
Th^nas, GeorgeBarker, or Miss Sitwell; with a cult’ also of^ 
a ®f^ a ^ v le £ ti “ w ^ ng political orthodoxy, which meant that a fine 
^oet like hoy Campbell would be considered as ouite beyond the 
pale. The mark of "New Verse”, in fact was a cpt+oS 0 ?!!?? „+. •, 
Puritanism; and that Puritanism had even deeper root s in We 6 tU&1 '"k 
Cambridge school of literary criticism, which IncoSS^eJ a cult of 
highly self-consciousm self-analysis which, in mostWet s ilul d 
ce likely to inhibit t h e .... . . pr o flu ct i on of poetrv altogether ? To 

Tambimuttu, an uninhibiteTperson himeelf. it le-Sld that ~i? 

itically orthodox persons) hate ItfAg'R't to^fcMessio^r “?and 

.?® lna<i © elo< uence and for* of expression his v crrtekon 
rrthei than political correctness, Intellectual complication or 
in a narrow sense, good taste. He took a deeper S »re ’■ * 

Tiew of humanity, in fact, than the old poetry bj s “s. low ™r 
he has been successful in breaking down old barriers can he's b 
m some recent desperate rear-guard attacks by Mr Grirson on ^ 7 

iW e Dyl 011 .^ 0 ^ 3 and Mils Sitwell who havl* co^SL ?avour , 4 

, 0 r e °l™ e ** in instigators; iHanWlo be leenTn the - 
fact, that Miss Sitwell recently wrote an introduction for p seleo- 

Mi by Tambimuttu, of the poems of Ronald Bottrail: ’ 

aTit^^T***.* 1 ™** been 0ne of ' the favourites of the Cambridge 

S vr : 

1S 0n verjr frieRdl y terms v/ith many younger poW who * 

S.5iS JS'^ 4 o?fiSg5l^|^“25. P e f sonality^do St ’ 

with Teats who Si“ y "f- JCfStlSUtsS^iSStS^he^Sr 
«n m the opinions of Socrates:” he knows that the values of e 
man s opinions depend largely on the value of the man himself, ~ 




on how far he has integrated his opinions into his whole life, 
on how far they are merely statements he makes on appropriate 
occasions, end he knows also that a man*s conscious"options v - 
express only a small part of his total personality/ * He 1 is rr ' ' P ' > 
interested in the life that people have" in. themselves,, and the life 
their poetry expresses, rather than’in their ideas. Not that he 
does not admire intellectuality; hut he admires it rather as 
an athletic performance than as a passive cult. His responses 
to people, as to poems, are intuitive rather than intellectual; 
hut his intuitions are strong, wide, ana. deep. 
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Like all intuitives ? Tam.hir.uttu is liable to make mistakes, 
at which more cautious intellectual persons are free to j'gTer. 

He produced an enormous number of "Poetry (London)” towards - the 
end of the war, in which afcraat many new young ooets were published 
for the first time; and soij^f critics said that many of them-sh6uld 
never have been published at all. Believing that every man is a 
special sort of poet, he is very reluctant to dismiss, in a summary 
way, even the most incoherent piece of writing, ^ ny 
poet who comes with his manuscripts to Tamil’s. office'inMan Chester 
Square is sure of a courteous and sympathetic hearing. So far‘as 
I know he has never actually discouraged even the most unpromis¬ 
ing young man from going on writing. He aoes not so much suggest 
rules and technical improvements; like his friend Lawrence Durrell, 
he believes in "poetry how it comes" and "to hell with formulae." 
Butyls quick Intuition villi pierce at once, not to what is clumsy 
or trite, bui^fco what is forced and false and insincere in poetry;" 
he has an uncanny sense of when a man or poem is genuinely struggl¬ 
ing to express something emotionally important, and when, on the 
other hand, the man end the poem are putting on an act. He can 
be cruel end cutting to all sorts of false pretences, but he is 
never cruel and cutting to sincerity. In a certain sense (not 
in the obvious political sense) he is a great democrat. Neither 



sould^ believing 

that each sou^/tlas the right and the need to express itself; and 
he responds with incredible swiftness to the most hesitant and 
delicate expressiveness in other persons. 


In a period like the present one in English literature and 
history, the presence of a person like Tambimuttu in London has a 
peculiar moral value. It is superficially at least a drab and 
uncertain period. There are none of the figures or the movements 
that make Paris, for instance, at the moment such an interesting 
place". After an exhausting war, with no interval of enjoyment or 
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recuperation, the English are settling down to the tasks of a 
tiring peace. The main English need, at the moment, is in the 
fact of the breaking down of these old social barriers, and ;t£ere 
personal barriers of shyness and inhibition, which the war itself 
did much, but not everything, to destroy. The collaboration of 
all persons of good will is needed not on an ’’ideological” basis - 
the English are not an ideological people - but on a basis of wide 
sympathy, and interest, and information, on a basis which makes 
rapid and yet sincere'personal contacts between people of different 
classes, and opinions, and intellectual backgrounds, both possible 
and easy. Poetry, in this sense, is a good social. solvent; 
those who read, and those who write poetry, widen, incidentally, 
their fields of personal response. Poets and readers who form 
’’closed circles” narrow the true scope cf poetiy itself: which is 
the scope of human, and, for the religious, of divine expressiveness. 
There is a sense in which Tambimuttu’s seriousness about life and 
poetiy is, in spite or because of the fact t that he adheres to no 
orthodoxy, a religious seriousness/ He arouses in an odd end 
round-about j£py, in those who are in pe rson al contact with pirn, 
a sense of SS33QS033 jKX their own inner H3ES and outer reality;* 1 ^ 
as an editor, standing outside, and breaking open, so many ”closed 
circles”, he arouses that sense in a much wider audience. The 
sense of inner life is important in a drab period. When Tambi- 
muttu returns, as he ultimately wants to, to Ceylon, it will be a 
gain for his native country. It wall be a sad loss for English 
life and letters. hSHp . ' ' f ' r L 
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TAMBIMUTTU: POETRY A FOCUS FOR ART 


Though of late the public’s attention has been drawn to the fact that Tambimuttu - better 
known as Tambi - was the first editor to commission Lucian Freud to illustrate Nicholas 
Moore’s book of verses entitled 1 The Glass Tower’, little is known, nowadays, of the 
significant role played during the war by the Singhalese editor of ‘Editions Poetry 
London’ and his magazine ‘Poetry London’. Few realise that he published the above and 
many other famous artists like Henry Moore, Graham Sutherland or Barbara 
Hepworth who illustrated respectively verses by Anne Ridler, David Gascoyne and Kathleen 
Raine; as well as many writers whose books were rendered attractive by dust wrappers that 
invited esteem and recognition. 

Tambimuttu was the first editor in Britain, during the war, to revive the art of illustrated 
poems in his periodical 'Poetry London'. Under his editorship, an artist was empowered with 
the right to express his personal visual interpretation of the poem he was illustrating; yet little 
has been written on this prominent wartime editor who gave so much pleasure to its readers 
by giving a new lease of life to the world of letters and the arts. One of the prime objectives of 
this article, therefore, is to examine some of the seminal innovations introduced by 
Tambimuttu in his publications as well as to try to define some of the influences that shaped 
his editorial policy. Since the 1950’s, unfortunately, Tambimuttu's legacy has been belittled, 
his reputation as editor distorted, tarnished by those who failed to understand his way of 
working. Hopefully, this dismal appreciation will gradually give way to a more scholarly and 
therefore more qualified approach to his merits as editor - in particular thanks to Chris 
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Becket’s essay, ‘Tambimuttu and the Poetry London Papers at the British Library: Reputation 
and Evidence’ - In the eyes of most of our contemporaries, however, he remains an ‘Indian 
poet’, a ‘prince’ from an exotic country who could not be taken seriously when, in fact, he 
was devoted to the quest of poets and artists in search of the incommunicable. 

Admittedly, he was the most improbable person to carry forth the banner of British poetry and 
art throughout the Second World War; particularly, when one considers that he had left 
Ceylon for London towards the end of 1937, apparently, in hot pursuit of Miriam Peiris, a 
dancer; his mind, at that point, oblivious to the fate of English poetry magazines. And yet the 
23 year-old youth, a Catholic educated in English schools in his country, felt passionate about 
poetry; his early surrealist verses, ‘Tone Patterns’, were dedicated to Miriam, the first woman 
to study Singhalese traditional dancing. By then, he also had composed songs - one of which 
was recorded and sold at Woolworth’s - and one jazz musical comedy, ‘Tea Time in Ceylon’, 
part of which had been played at the Regal Theatre in Colombo, possibly with the help of 
Miriam, whose family was extremely well connected in the world of arts. 

Tambimuttu’s first impression of London in the winter of 1937- 1938 must have been one of 
shock. He had exchanged a tropical country, its nature lavish with flame-trees and jasmine, 
for the British capital with its naked trees and fog. The decision, however, had been taken to 
travel to London for better or worse. His wildness could not be contained by Singhalese 
traditions, his literary ambitions hampered by parochial mentalities and clannishness; in other 
words he would no longer feel stifled by the colonial mentalities of family and friends. It 
would have become a necessity for the young man to break free from his exotic island, 
Ceylon (Sri Lanka), in order to assuage his love of English poetry. Tambi would have felt 
that his dream could only be achieved by living in England, given that this country had been 
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an integral part of his education. If only he could become part of the cultural and literary whirl 
of London, his creativity would be given a new lease of life. Almost certainly Miriam Peiris, 
would have set him an example by sailing to England to take part in a film as an exotic Indian 
dancer, entitled ‘The Drum’; unfortunately, it reflected the imperialist view most British 
people held of their colonies and peoples, its release causing such a rumpus in India that it had 
to be withdrawn. 

It seems likely, therefore, that our young and impetuous poet, on reaching the shores of 
England, would have been confronted by prejudice, of the kind encountered in ‘The Drum’ or 
reflected by Julian Maclaren-Ross’ chapter on Tambimuttu in his ‘Memoirs of the Forties’: 
racist and damaging to his reputation as editor. Undeterred, within a few weeks of his arrival 
in London Tambi's personality and intelligence enabled him to make friends and 
acquaintances among people who mattered such as TS Eliot or Herbert Read, both extremely 
respected figures in the world of letters and art and both included as potential contributors in 
Tambimuttu's first manifesto printed mid-1938. How intriguing to think that Herbert Read 
befriended the young foreigner, for here was a man who had made his mark since the end of 
the First World War both as poet and critic of the arts. What was it about Tambi that attracted 
people of such renown? It can be suggested that in the case of Herbert Read, who divided 
humans between ’characters' and 'personalities', the young editor from the East fitted into his 
'personality' slot: experimental combined with an aesthetic approach. When Read's poem 
entitled 'Emblem' appeared in Poetry's first number, he was still editor of the Burlington 
magazine. This gesture was surely a sign that the latter no longer coincided with what Read 
was seeking; maybe like his friend, Peggy Guggenheim, he found The Burlington ' stuffy' 
since he resigned in 1939. His proximity to artists such as Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, 
Ben Nicholson or Naum Gabo during the thirties would have brought to a head his 
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predilection for poetic imagination, for what was intrinsically indestructible in human beings. 
It is not unlikely that he found an echo in Tambimuttu's rallying cry that poetry would be 
killed by pure 'intellectualisation' though, conversely, as a thinker, Read believed that one's 
life could not be ruled by intuition alone. Neither, however, could exist without the other, if 
creation was to survive. 

The Number One issue demonstrated the editor’s commitment to its aesthetic presentation 
with its thick paper, uncluttered pages, and attractive tail pieces by Diana Gardner. Tambi's 
dark bouncy hair on the cover surely conveyed - by omitting the young man's physiognomy - 
the editor's belief that the individual poet should remain anonymous, subordinated to the 
common cause of Poetry in true Surrealist fashion. That first issue, furthermore, established 
the young editor as having an in-depth knowledge of English poetry that comes across in his 
carefully organised sections which he described as follows: the first section included Walter 
de la Mare, John Cawsworth and Lawrence Whistler among others, the second section, the 
imagists like Herbert Read and George Reavey, followed by the Auden group - Spender and 
MacNeice, the Transition group, Durrell, Nicholas Moore and lastly the Dylan Thomas 
group.(Canadian university) Despite the appalling conditions in which he had to work - only 
a chamber pot to file the poems and pubs in place of an office - the editor had a definite plan 
for his magazine which he described as being ‘an enquiry into modem verse’. Whether young 
or more mature, poets found a resonance in his message that ‘the intellect should not 
override... Poetry’. Such a tenet to many of his early contributors including Herbert Read, 
David Gascoyne or Henry Moore - all three involved with the organisation of the first English 
International Surrealist Exhibition held in 1936 - must have been music to their ears. Whether 
in verbal or visual form, poetry was the ultimate goal, by circumventing the thinking mind. 
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Why was there such enthusiasm among the literary world for what was to become known as 
‘Poetry London’? Indeed, there were many other literary periodicals on the market before the 
war, run by well established editors and intellectuals such as T.S Eliot for the Criterion, John 
Lehmann and New Writing or Geoffrey Grigson editor of New Verse. But, unlike Poetry 
London, none were entirely devoted to poetry and its criticism; furthermore, they gave the 
impression that their contents were strictly intended for high-brow readers, their print and lay¬ 
out austere. An exception to that rule was ‘Seven’ run by a young Cambridge graduate, poet 
and editor, Nicholas Moore, son of the philosopher G.E. Moore. The cover of his magazine, 
unlike the others, was attractively decorated by a pattern of tumbling 7’s; its spacious layout 
and typographically pleasant articles or verses welcomed its readers, denoting a similar 
artistic approach to Tambimuttu’s. He was also, despite his youth, able to attract avant-garde 
contributors of the highest order, such as Lawrence Durrell, Henry Miller, Anais Nin , Henry 
Treece, Dylan Thomas or the Greek poet Seferis among others. Unfortunately, by his own 
admission, Nicholas Moore’s venture had to close down due to his lack of business sense. 

The two like-minded young men met sometime in 1939 and Nicholas became Tambi’s 
assistant in 1943 but, meanwhile, they remained in constant touch. In 1941, one of their first 
joint efforts, under the imprint of Poetry (London), was a pamphlet of Nicholas Moore’s 
poems entitled ‘Buzzing around with a Bee’, its delightful cover designed by Cecil Collins at 
the poet’s request. An added asset was Moore’s connections with the Anglo-Lrench little 
magazine, ’Booster’ - co-edited by Henry Miller, Alfred Perles and Lawrence Durrell - which 
must have given the extra impetus required to launch the first issue of ‘Poetry’, as it was first 
known. Surely, Moore’s contributions and guidance must not be neglected. 
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Besides Nicholas Moore’s cohort of poets and writers, Tambimuttu met more or less within a 
month, at pubs and parties, a number of young people who turned out to be poets among 
them, Stephen Spender, Bernard Spencer, Ruthven Todd and Philip O’Connor as well as a 
very youthful Lucian Freud, who designed the first lyrebird for the November, 1940 cover of 
Poetry London N°3; a bird that was to become Tambimuttu’s fetish emblem for the rest of his 
life. It was, however, hard-going for the young Singhalese to obtain the required money to 
publish on a regular basis even though his periodical attracted serious attention from the likes 
of Francis Scarfe who wrote two chapters devoted to Poetry London in ‘Auden and After - 
The Liberation of Poetry 1930-41’. Indeed, the interval between publications lengthened 
(over a year between publications n°6 and 7) and meanwhile the only work that cropped up 
was an occasional poetry editorial job for ’Selected Writing’ or the publication of some of his 
verses, neither of which could allay poverty. Providentially, the young editor found a staunch 
friend-cum- father figure in T.S Eliot who saved him from destitution and a nervous 
breakdown by giving him the editorship of Faber & Faber’s book of verse ‘Poetry In 
Wartime’, establishing, thus, Tambi’s reputation as a first class editor by 1942. The young 
editor was for ever grateful to Eliot for his moral support. 

Tambimuttu regained his self-confidence and was able to negotiate the same year an 
agreement with the publisher Nicholson & Watson (N&W) under the management of John 
Roberts who backed his editor loyally until the end of the war, when the firm apparently was 
no longer able to meet its debts. Roberts also acted on behalf of a firm of printers, Love and 
Malcomson Ltd, that had at their disposal a large allocation of paper, a material very hard to 
come by during the war. For five years Tambi was able to build up his business and reputation 
as editor not only in Britain but also in Europe and the United States. The financial backing 
by Nicholson and Watson (N&W) enabled its Singhalese editor to pay artists of the calibre of 
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Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland to illustrate his PL periodicals. Its covers carried 
Tambimuttu’s favourite leitmotiv, essentially designed by Moore - one of Herbert Read's 
closest friends - for which the artist had drafted 9 different sketches of the lyrebird cover, 
using each time pencil, wax crayon, coloured crayon, coloured wash, and for the bird’s tail 
feathers, pen and ink. 

Thanks to his new-found financial security and editorial office - in the same building as his 
publisher - ‘Poetry London’ became a periodical that helped fulfil his desire to unite poetry 
and art, a concept close to the hearts of the surrealists, whereby poets and artists remained 
individuals in their own right, each one entitled to assert their personal subjectivity. This 
belief concurred with Tambi’s Hindu sense of wholeness described by Mulk Raj Anand as a 
compulsion to combine ‘the poet’s pen with the artist’s brush’.( See Between two worlds)* 
This duality, probably encouraged by Herbert Read - whose first magazine was entitled 'Art 
and Letters’ - led to the revival in Poetry London of an English tradition set by Blake, of 
illustrated verse. Its editor commissioned Gerald Wilde to create three lithographs to illustrate 
extracts from T.S. Eliot’s poem “Rhapsody on a Windy Night” (PL N° X); Ceri Richards who 
also accepted the challenge of adorning for the first time “The force that through the green 
fuse drives the flower” by Dylan Thomas (PL N° 11). Graham Sutherland’s three original 
lithographs, though, attracted most attention, each one adorning an extract from Quarles’ 
Hieroglyphics’. It was singled out by the organisers of‘ ’The Book illustration since 1800’, an 
exhibition that took place between 1943 and 1944 at the Victoria and Albert Museum. These 
lithographs published by Poetry London n°9, (May 1943) were admired, for the ‘harmonious 
effect[...] obtained by the lithographic reproduction of the poem as a calligraphic 
accompaniment to Graham Sutherland’s designs.’(Philip James, Cema, p.28). Obviously, 
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Tambimuttu had offered these excellent artists a suitable medium to apply their talents at a 
time when painting materials were scarce and most galleries had closed down. 

Tambimuttu, contrary to what is commonly believed, proved that he could be business-like by 
reproducing 50 signed sets at 10/6 each of Sutherland’s illustrations. He pursued his 
collaboration with Sutherland the same year thanks to his new imprint ‘Editions Poetry 
London’ which gave him the opportunity of associating the artist with David Gascoyne’s book 
of verse ‘Poems 1937-42’ published in December, 1943. This was the moment chosen for 
Nicholas Moore to join the new company as assistant editor in order to help Tambi with the 
selection of manuscripts and publishing books. It was a happy collaboration since the two 
men agreed to disagree over their respective choices. His presence at 26 Manchester Square, 
London W1 was a steadying influence in the chaotic office, his editorial experience most 
valuable, his temperament and his way of life a far cry from his friend. Though they would 
discuss matters related, for example, to the presence or not of the lyre bird on the cover of the 
magazine or the choice of a book, Moore accepted without qualms his editor’s final decisions 
as he knew that, unlike some other editors, Tambimuttu had the courage of his convictions. 

The chaos mentioned above, often associated with the editor’s name and an intrinsic part of 
his legend, was the mainspring of his personality which thrived on the disorderly way of life 
he embraced when he first landed in England. He took to pubs and their cosy atmosphere like 
a duck to water, and in these public rooms found warmth and met many of his long-standing 
friends, most of whom were as penniless as he was; they were a refuge from his small 
freezing London bedsitter, too small to contain his vitality and too lonely for such a 
gregarious spirit. He managed to turn a disadvantage into a creative asset, his numerous 
encounters coalescing to form a circle of potential bards, their talents joined in a fruitful 
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collaboration between poets and artists. Their support for Poetry London was unconditional 
but by 1941, Tambimuttu’s ambition was not to confine the prose, poetry and art work of his 
fellow Vagabonds’ to his periodical but to expand their fame in book-form. The only way to 
attain this objective was to find a publisher ready to invest in such an ambitious project, a feat 
achieved in 1942. An agreement was contracted with the directors of’Nicholson and Watson’, 
obviously undeterred by the apparent chaos linked to his reputation. They must have sensed 
the underlying order in his personality and his determination to take up the challenge of 
becoming a professional editor. In their eyes, furthermore, he had the double advantage of 
possessing the printing expertise acquired at his grandfather’s press enhanced by the editorial 
experience of his first six numbers of PL. An added asset would have been his prestigious list 
of contacts, two or three of whom were household names. N&W felt confident enough to 
entrust him with the job of developing and producing not only Poetry London but also a 
collection of books under the imprint Editions Poetry London. Order had arisen from chaos. 

His office became a pole of attraction for artists, poets and would-be talents such as John 
Craxton, Denton Welch or Lucian Freud who was given his first opportunity to prove his 
worth thanks to Tambimuttu’s commission to illustrate Nicholas Moore’s ’The Glass Tower’. It 
would become one of Tambi’s favourite illustrated books though Freud considered that his 
drawings had been ’arbitrarily inserted’.(WF 2007, pl6) In 2012, however, William Feaver’s 
catalogue ’Fucian Freud Drawings’ refers to the 14 drawings being ’tenuously’ related to the 
poetry. That was the whole point: to depict the mood of the poems rather than being a faithful 
reproduction of the verses since the artist was an individual in his own right, entitled to 
convey his emotional reaction to a poem which could turn out to be ’a totally unrelated subject 
or design’.(BBTW Diana Gardner, p49). With regards to the shiny thin wartime paper, another 
of Fucian Freud’s complaints, this was due to the fact that the editor was bound by his 
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agreement to his publishers whose main partner was also chairman of Love and Malcomson, a 
large printing firm. It could be that Lucian, an overly competitive young man, was annoyed 
that his friend and fellow artist, John Craxton, had illustrated an anthology chosen by 
Geoffrey Grigson entitled The Poets Eye”, whose 16 beautiful colour lithographs were 
reproduced on unusually thick paper thanks to Adprint Ltd. To add insult to injury, Craxton’s 
first one man show had taken place at the Leicester Galleries in 1944, six months prior to 
Freud’s. 

Whatever the reasons for Lucian’s recriminations, there is no doubt that the war was a 
propitious time for Editions Poetry London whose books and periodicals were read with 
eagerness, a way of acknowledging that Britain was defending its values and cultural heritage. 
Tambimuttu’s war effort was all the more remarkable because he was a foreigner, penniless 
and inexperienced when he reached London, who within 3 short years had managed to bring 
together ’poets new and old into happy conjunction with our imaginative younger artists’ in 
spite of war conditions. Besides the Nicholas Moore and Lucian Freud volume, Tambi was 
particularly proud of three other illustrated books, two of which appeared within 6 months of 
each other. Both were first-time collections of verses by young poets and adorned by well- 
known artists, a rare blessing. Undoubtedly, ’Editions Poetry London’ wanted to make a major 
impression on the critics with these two books, the first one entitled ’Stone and Flower’ by 
Kathleen Raine with its geometrical drawings by Barbara Hepworth in 1943. The other was 
David Gascoyne’s T937-42 Poems’ which attracted rave reviews for the quality of both the 
poet’s verses and Graham Sutherland’s sombre illustrations, a combination which according 
to Cyril Connolly ’makes the book a delight to possess and which holds out a wonderful 
prospect of future collaboration between publishers, poets and artists’. 
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Last but not least, included among Tambimuttu’s favourite four books, was the ’Shelter 
Sketch Book’ by Henry Moore with 84 reproductions in colour and half-tone from the artist’s 
notebook of drawings; they captured the resignation and patience of Londoners seeking night 
shelter in the Underground during the Blitz in 1940/41. Its numerous colour blocks had been 
ready for publication since 1943 but had to be stashed under the desk of Tambimuttu’s 
secretary’s until 1945, when the work finally appeared in August under the Editions Poetry 
London imprint. Its oblong shape and the design of its jacket reproduced as closely as 
possible Henry Moore’s cheap, tear-off pads of thin paper, thus preserving in book-form the 
informality of the artist’s pads, its contents revealing facsimile reproductions of enduring 
crowds and the artist’s annotations while walking along the chock-a-block stations. The 
reviews acclaimed unanimously the artist’s rendition of the infinite stoicism of that period 
and praised Poetry London for having produced such an attractive volume. 

The relationship between Henry Moore and the editor was one of friendship and mutual 
esteem. In a letter to Tambi in January 1944, the sculptor expressed his approval of the proof 
sent him as being ’as good as it could be’. On the strength of his success Tambi started to 
expand his list of potential art books stating rashly to the American ’Boris Mirski Art Gallery’, 
that ’when conditions improve he shall become a publisher of lithographs and other prints on a 
large scale’. Meanwhile, Tambi mailed the gallery copies of the ’Shelter Sketch book’ and 
the ’Glass Tower’ as examples of what typified his editorial line. The Gallery was so 
impressed by Lucian Freud’s drawings adorning Nicholas Moore’s verses, that it wanted to 
hold an exhibition of the young artist’s work, an offer passed on but seemingly rejected. 
Realising that Abstract art was very popular in the States, Tambimuttu communicated the 
addresses of Ben Nicholson, John Wells and John Tunnard, so that the Gallery could contact 
them directly. 
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The profusion of letters received by PL in 1945/46 is evidence that peace had given rise to a 
surge of contacts with intellectually starved reviewers and editors on the Continent and 
elsewhere; eager to catch up on lost time, they requested mainly free of charge copies of 
works published by Editions Poetry London and submitted, in return, works for the imprint to 
translate and produce. This burst of activity and expenses, paradoxically, may have 
contributed to Tambimuttu’s undoing, compounded by ambitious projects to produce Ben 
Nicholson, or Jankel Adler all of whom expected from Tambimuttu the highest standards. For 
instance, in the case of Ben Nicholson’s monograph, £ 4000 was spent on the colour blocks, a 
sum, unfortunately, which the bank would not guarantee. Heartbroken, Tambimuttu had to 
resign himself to selling them to his printers, Lund Humphries; when the volume appeared in 
1948 it was dedicated to Tambimuttu ’who originally conceived the idea of this publication.’ 
Not surprisingly rumour spread rapidly among artists and writers like Nahum Gabo or 
Wyndham Lewis that Tambimuttu’s publishers, Nicholson & Watson, were on the verge of 
bankruptcy; their contracts at risk of not being honoured by the company. 

Tambimuttu’s fame as an editor is indisputable. It was a great shame that the editor’s heyday 
in 1945 and 1946 was marred by financial worries, at a time when his work was receiving 
homage from foreign critics and prestigious magazines such as Graphis, a Swiss graphic 
journal. The latter had issued a special number in 1946 to honour Britain’s courage 
throughout the war which was best expressed, in the eyes of its editors, by Henry Moore’s 
Shelter Drawings. With the permission of Editions Poetry London, seven ’Shelter Sketch 
Book’ facsimiles were reproduced to accompany an introduction written by the critic A.D.B. 
Sylvestre; a text that some critics felt had been missing at the time of its publication. In the 
same issue two drawings by Graham Sutherland taken from David Gascoyne’s Poems 1937- 
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1942, illustrated an article entitled 'Recent Trends in English Illustration’, lauding the poetic 
inventiveness of British artists. One final tribute was paid by Graphis to Editions Poetry 
London by selecting three of their book jackets for their calligraphic attractiveness which 
comprised Michael Swann’s design for Vladimir Nabokov's 'The Real Life of Sebastian 
Knight', 'The Glass Tower' by Lucian Lreud and Jankel Adler's jacket design for Henry 
Miller's 'The Cosmological Eye'. These wrappers and others were also selected by the 
Victoria & Albert Museum for its 1949 exhibition, 'The Art of the Book Jacket'. 

The war had come and gone; the young and talented editor, through thick and thin, had 
worked miracles, mainly on a shoe string, to impose his Poetry London magazine and 
'Editions Poetry London' books on the literary world. Correspondence in the British Library 
archives, from fellow editors abroad, artists and writers testifies to the quality of his editorship 
and the admiration they had for his vitality and the spirit of his magazine. Yet, in the eyes of 
Nicholson & Watson (N&W), it would appear that Tambi, once the war was over, had served 
his purpose despite his undeniable success. It is more than likely that the main shareholder of 
the publishing firm, Duncan Macintosh, considered that his elitist magazine and books, were 
no longer money spinners: too much capital was tied up in stocks and work in progress, both 
factors aggravated by spiralling costs and fewer readers. Meanwhile, the editorial office, at 
26 Manchester Square in London, was a bustle of activity with clattering typewriters, 
apparently unaware that in the office downstairs, N&W's business manager, John Roberts, 
was now intent on phasing out his Poetry London editor by withdrawing the financial support 
of his company. The managers, in the course of 1945, had come up with a new niche for their 
publishing house in French-speaking post-war Europe, among readers avid for foreign 
literature suppressed by the German Occupant. Seeking more profitable outlets on the 
continent, N&W would have required fresh cash flow for their new project in order to publish 
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under their own imprint - first in Belgium and then in France - a wide selection of translated 


fiction by English and American authors, that consisted of novels, adventure stories for 
adolescents, and an ambitious collection of thrillers under the title “La Tour de Londres” 
(London Tower). The latter was a daring move which was obviously well thought out, each 
thriller to appear on a monthly basis as an attractive paperback with an illustrated plastic 
bound cover, its first number available by January 1947. For several years, 'La Tour de 
Londres' was to become one of the best thriller collections on the French market until the 
country's own publishers realised the potential of such literature. 

Could this new evidence provide one of the reasons why, in November 1945, Tambimuttu 
requested from the Colonial Office a Visa to return home 'to revive my grandfather's firm of 
S. Tambimuttu & Sons"? In view of his notability, his sudden wish to leave England must 
have been provoked by something seriously untoward such as N& W's desire to seek fortune 
elsewhere. The spirit of comradeship which had prevailed throughout the war had given way 
to individualism and profits of a different nature, both fatal to Tambi's expectations for poetry 
and art in its aftermath. It would also explain why the editor became increasingly 
temperamental, on the verge of depression; no doubt the strain of his disappointment 
increased his propensity for wildness and chaos. It led to cantankerous relations with some of 
his contributors such as Wyndham Lewis, dismayed by his bouts of inactivity alternating 
with unreasonable rages. Tambimuttu's slow descent into Hell lasted from mid-1945 until 
December, 1949 when he finally returned to Ceylon. Those four years laid him open to 
attacks from his detractors, his reputation and self-esteem irreparably damaged by Richard 
March, the new owner of Editions Poetry London who dismissed Tambi during a board 
meeting on the grounds of his ' extremely unsatisfactory behaviour'.* His dream of unity 
among the arts was not to be and remained a chimera that he would chase sporadically for the 
rest of his life. 
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Tambimuttu had been the right man in the right place in 1938 but by 1945, despite his 
eminence, his decline was only a matter of time. Inevitably, in the midst of the economic 
postwar upheaval, Editions Poetry London books and periodicals were no longer viable, 
unable to compete with methods of production intended for a new age of mass market. Surely, 
however, ’the service he had rendered to young writers and artists by his editorial work 
deserves some recognition’;(Manya Harari, The Harvill Press Ltd., November 1949) a service 
that could be commemorated in 2015 for his centenary. For Tambimuttu’s contribution to the 
world of letters and the arts in war-tom Britain is a vital link of the 1940’s. 
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Tambimuttu 

lives! 

IAMBIMUTTU came back to 
London last week, tor the first time 
for 16 years. Anvone who asks 
' who is Tambimuttu?’ ju>t 
not with the literary scene of (he 
*°rtie« ; he w,j> 1 he leading poetic 
entrepreneur of t he time. 

He edited Pt^rfry l.ondon. the j 
most important poetry magazine ' 
of the war years and after, which j 
. Published Dylan Thomas. Dim. j 
j Auden. Louis MacNeice, (icorge j 
! Rar ker, Edith Sitwell. Rilke. Pas- j 
j ternak. and many more. Themaga- j 
I z, ne folded in 1951, but Tambi- 1 
j muttu had left it !n 1 949 R ft cr * 

I disagreement with a co-editor, and 
has lived in America ever since 

s •! tall, cavernous, dark 


Costly, this bite 
of the Apple 

D EATLEMANIA isn't dead. Poet Tambi- 
** muttu, an old friend and fan, is selling 
three original drawings just so that he can 
finance an “ Apple ” magazine. 

Tambimuttu, a Singhalese, is putting up two Hsnr* 
Moores and a Graft am 



Marianne Moore : beautiful. 

hrovvr * Sinhalese, with a sweet 
grille and shoulder -length black 
hair streaked with iron grey. 

He seemed slightly bewildered by 
• the absence of any recognisable 
literary scene in London now 
Then, l knew exactly where even - 
I £ ne be at anv time the 

| Mag Tavern, the Wheatsheaf. the 
| Hog in t ie Pound.’ He had walked 
1 round the old haunis and found 
| them saclv changed. 01 else gone. 

I went to my old offices in Man¬ 
chester Square . . . thev were qu,i c 
empty.* 

For a while he edited Pnrrrv 
London~-New York ; he still edits 
and publishes collections of poems 
and essays. The most recent of 
these was a Festschrift for Mari¬ 
anne Moore, the American poet, on 
her seventy-seventh birthday. Since 1 
then they have exchanged Jong j 
letters. She is a most beautiful 
correspondent,’ he said. 


A sign 


A CARTOON in the lafc<t ,\> M 
i nrker to reach us shows two large 
gate-posts and an entrance drive to 
j a private house. At the foot of one , 
gate-post is a modest sign read- 
ing: ‘The Haves.’ 

Pendennis 


Sutherland at 
$oHiefcy’s next week. 
The Beatles are appa¬ 
rently delighted. 

PAL 

But Derek Taylor, of 
Apple, said yesterday: 
“There is no com¬ 
mercial connection be¬ 
tween Mr. Tambi - 
muttu and our com¬ 
pany. He is just a pal 
from way back, and 
it’s OK by us if he calls 
his magazine ‘Apple*.’* 
And Tambimuttu? 

It s like selling a part of 
my life, selling these 
paintings. The artists 
were both old friends.’* 
Meanwhile he hopes that 
another old friend, 
George Harrison, may 
go to Sotheby’s and 
put in a bid for the 
paintings—“ To keep 
them in the circle.** 


REVERSE 
FOR PAT 

M rs patcarl - 
SSON. sister of 
Stirling Moss, and 
herself a raily driver, 
has lost some of her 
.silver trophies won In 
the show Jumping 
and motoring worlds. 

They were stolen 
from her cottage 
home at Ickford, 
Bucks. yesterday. 

Mrs. Carlsson and 
her husband. Erik, the 
Swedish rally driver, 
arc on holiday In 
Sweden. 

Earlier this month, 
brother Stirling an¬ 
nounced that h* t^s 
willing to accept 0 .; ns 
for h l $ coil 'Ction of 
trophies, which since 
his retirement from 
competitive rac 1 n g, 
have been lying in 
store. 
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THIS WEEK: 


o>.o.q£2 


More and Moore 

A HENRY MOORE sketch, commissioned for the 
cover of a poetry magazine for £2 more than 
25 years ago, fetched £2,300 at So’tf&J’s ^isterday. 
It was sold, together with a sketch by GrahartujButher* 
land, by Tambimuttu. editor during the Thirties and 
the War of “ Poetry London,” which published the two 
pictures. The Sutherland went for £500. Tambimuttu 
a Sinhalese poet, put up the sketches to finance a 
new magazine, ” Apple,” and had hoped that Beatle 
George Harrison would be along to buy one. But 
there was no sign of him. _ 
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the postwar years of the forties, providing a meeting ground for the most 
promising poets of the period, many of whom have since paid tribute to Poetry - 
London as the voice that heralded their work in an era when existing outlets 
for new verse were few and these mostly moribund. The first number which 
srreared in January 1939 included poems by Lawrence Durrell, Dylan 
Thomas, Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, and George Barker; and subse¬ 
quent numbers presented the work of poets no less distinguished. Many of the 
Pirtry-London authors, along with members of the magazine’s staff, gathered 
daily at The Hog-in-the-Pound, a pub not far from the office of the magazine. 
There, Tambimuttu conceived the idea of publishing on hand presses tiny 
booklets of poetry honoring birthdays, weddings, and other significant occasions 
greeting the lives of the magazine’s staff members and coterie of authors. 
Three such booklets were actually published in very limited editions, one in 
1 946 and two in 1947, the last bearing the imprint “The Hog in the Pound 
Press.” 

The first of these was the tiny booklet entitled Efithalamia by Various Hands 
for the Nuftials oj George Sutherland Fraser and Eileen Lucy Andrew 1946. The 
roster of contributors included Bernard Spencer who, recalling his first meeting 
with George Fraser in Egypt during the Second World War “upon a refuse 
dump/ Cursed by Mohamet and his camel’s lump,” expresses the hope that the 
newly wedded couple may look forward to anniversaries “thick as Tambi’s 
hair”; there are contributions also by John Waller, Eric De Mauny, Iain 
Fletcher, Poetry-London' s secretary Helen Scott, Gavin Ewart, who wishes the 
couple a happy marriage “free from sterility, misfortune or miscarriage,” An¬ 
ri ony Schooling, Tambi himself and, finally, Nicholas Moore, who, in his little 
epithalamion, declares gnomically, “marriage is a vice only the wise man 
knows.” 

The second of Tambimuttu’s occasional productions during this period, pub¬ 
lished in honor of the marriage of Tambi’s secretary, is entitled Hymenaia: A 
Poesie oj Verse . Collected jrom Far and Wide To the honour oj John Conran Irwin, 
Asst. Keefer oj the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, and Helen Hermione 
Scott, one oj the members oj the House oj Poetry London . The front cover carries the 
information that the pamphlet was “printed by Eversholt Printing Works for 
Tambimuttu and to be sold at one penny.” 

An unfortunate though rather comical mishap nearly ended the enterprise 
before it began. As the colophon explained, “the original MSS were lost in a 
taxi on the 17 th of February. To meet the emergency, all poets were assembled 
at The Hog in the Pound on the 18 th , when the whole pamphlet was re¬ 
written. . . .” Not only had the poets to overcome the problem of rewriting in 
a pub all the poems lost in the taxi but they had also to set and print the pamphlet 
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the postwar years of the forties, providing a meeting ground for the most 
promising poets of the period, many of whom have since paid tribute to Poetry - 
L:ndon as the voice that heralded their work in an era when existing outlets 
for new verse were few and these mostly moribund. The first number which 
appeared in January 1939 included poems by Lawrence Durrell, Dylan 
Thomas, Louis MacNeice, Stephen Spender, and George Barker; and subse¬ 
quent numbers presented the work of poets no less distinguished. Many of the 
Psrtry-London authors, along with members of the magazine’s staff, gathered 
daily at The Hog-in-the-Pound, a pub not far from the office of the magazine. 
There, Tambimuttu conceived the idea of publishing on hand presses tiny 
booklets of poetry honoring birthdays, weddings, and other significant occasions 
affecting the lives of the magazine’s staff members and coterie of authors. 
Three such booklets were actually published in very limited editions, one in 
1 246 and two in 1947, the last bearing the imprint “The Hog in the Pound 
Press.” 

The first of these was the tiny booklet entitled Efithalamia by Various Hands 
for the Nuftials oj George Sutherland Fraser and Eileen Lucy Andrew 1946. The 
r ester of contributors included Bernard Spencer who, recalling his first meeting 
T .vith George Fraser in Egypt during the Second World War “upon a refuse 
dump/ Cursed by Mohamet and his camel’s lump,” expresses the hope that the 
newly wedded couple may look forward to anniversaries “thick as Tambi’s 
hair”; there are contributions also by John Waller, Eric De Mauny, Iain 
Fletcher, Poetry-London 's secretary Helen Scott, Gavin Ewart, who wishes the 
couple a happy marriage “free from sterility, misfortune or miscarriage,” An¬ 
thony Schooling, Tambi himself and, finally, Nicholas Moore, who, in his little 
epithalamion, declares gnomically, “marriage is a vice only the wise man 
knows.” 

The second of Tambimuttu’s occasional productions during this period, pub¬ 
lished in honor of the marriage of Tambi’s secretary, is entitled Hymenaia: A 
Poesie oj Verse. Collected jrom Far and Wide To the honour oj John Conran Irwin , 
Asst. Keefer oj the Indian Section , Victoria and Albert Museum y and Helen Hermione 
Scott y one oj the members oj the House oj Poetry London . The front cover carries the 
information that the pamphlet was “printed by Eversholt Printing Works for 
Tambimuttu and to be sold at one penny.” 

An unfortunate though rather comical mishap nearly ended the enterprise 
before it began. As the colophon explained, “the original MSS were lost in a 
taxi on the 17 th of February. To meet the emergency, all poets were assembled 
at The Hog in the Pound on the 18 th , when the whole pamphlet was re¬ 
written. . . .” Not only had the poets to overcome the problem of rewriting in 
a pub all the poems lost in the taxi but they had also to set and print the pamphlet 
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by hand the next day, 19 February, because the printers had ceased to work 
owing to the cuts in electricity necessitated by the severities of the winter of 
1947. John Roberts’s poem, printed as an appendix “with apologies to W.B.Y 
reflects the problems of the public house compositions against the background of 
the electric power crisis: 

A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of PL 
John Irwin is marrying Helen, 

The Hog in the Pound gives a yell 
(This is England’s coldest spell), 

They have pulled out the switch of our cities 
In the name of Emannuel, 

And Helen is gone with the switches. 

All threatens the heart of PL. 

(But everyone wishes them well). 

Despite these difficulties, the pamphlet was published as scheduled on 21 
February 1947 and offered for sale on the streets of London at the price in- 
dicated. 

In addition to a handful of verses by members of the Poetry-London staff, the 
pamphlet contains contributions by such established poets as Kathleen Raine, 
David Wright, Iain Fletcher, John Heath-Stubbs, Gavin Ewart, G. S. Fraser, 
Alan Ross, Nicholas Moore, John Roberts, Lawrence Clark, and one poem by 
Tambimuttu himself, the opening lines of which exhibit his own not incon¬ 
siderable poetic gifts: 

Now, at last, the splendid rain is falling 
And the hungry earth is spoiled with kisses. 

The bird of sleep has fallen on her eye 
With its raven breast and duskier wings; 

And he, no longer, has his rambling wishes, 

The joining rain has nested in his eye. 

While many of the poems in Hymenma such as those by Gavin Ewart and John 
Heath-Stubbs are cast in traditional forms, others are witty typographical ex¬ 
periments. An example is John Roberts’s, 

I met Helen Sc 

When she came to PL 

Alas, she knew n 

’Twas a hell of a sp 

Into which she had g 

Poor Helen the belle of PL 
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The third pamphlet, Watlingia, or a Symposium of views on the much lamented 
departure of George and Ivy Watling of the Hog-in-the-Pound, Oxford Street, Lon¬ 
don, was handset by Tambimuttu at his own Hog in the Pound Press, named 
for the nearby pub. The departure of the publicans George and Ivy Watling to 
a new location in Hounslow prompted the regulars to compose the poems which 
Tambi assembled in the Watlingia pamphlet. Fifty copies were printed, of which 
twenty-five were presented to Mr. and Mrs. Watling, twelve given to the 
contributing poets, and thirteen reserved for the use of The Hog in the Pound 
Press. In addition to poems by John Waller, Nicholas Moore, G. S. Fraser and 
Tambimuttu himself, the pamphlet includes a song written by Roy Campbell 
intended to be sung by the gathering in the pub to the tune of “Wrap me up in 
my Tarpaulin Jacket.” 

Publishing volumes of verse on a hand press as a spare-time occupation was a 
tradition in Tambimuttu’s family. His grandfather S. Tambimuttu, dramatist 
and editor of a Tamil newspaper in Ceylon, had published numerous volumes of 
verse on his own press, along with verse broadsides for weddings, birthdays, and 
other occasions. These, however, were intended to be sung to a particular raga 
rhythm as indicated in the text. When, on his sixteenth birthday, Tambi re¬ 
ceived his own hand press as a gift from his grandfather, the task of typesetting 
and printing these broadsides was passed on to Tambi as well. The publication 
of the three pamphlets described here represents a continuation of that family 
tradition begun by Tambimuttu’s grandfather in Ceylon. 

The best known of all Tambimuttu’s occasional books is T. 5 . Eliot: A Sym¬ 
posium, which he edited with Richard March. Although the editors state in their 
Foreword that the idea for such a volume first arose from a suggestion put by 
. rofessor E. F. C. Ludowyk, director of English Studies in the University of 
Ceylon, who had asked in a letter whether the editors of Poetry-Londm planned 
..ny celebration of Eliot s approaching sixtieth birthday, the volume emerged 
as a more ambitious extension of that family tradition of producing on a hand- 
press pamphlets of verse honoring significant occasions in the lives of friends. 
Although the Eliot volume was published on a commercial scale, it was at the 
'■ lra e time another book of occasion, one intended to convey, like the earlier 
pamphlets, a personal message. In this instance, it was a message of thanks to 
Eliot for his past kindnesses to Tambi. 

Shortly after the first number of Poetry-Londm appeared (January-February 
- 939 )> Tambi, suffering from fatigue and emotional strain, one evening cut 
up his hats with scissors and then went on to destroy all his clothing in the same 
manner, burying the shredded garments in his back garden. Eliot kindly gave 
the young Ceylonese poet ten pounds with which to buy new ones and also 
wrote a letter to Mary Trevellyan, then director of Student Movement House 
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in Gower Street, asking that Tambi be looked after and if possible hospitalized. 
Mary Trevellyan thereupon arranged for Tambi’s admittance to a nursing 
home in Glasgow. But Tambi refused to go. He did allow himself, however, to 
be taken, along with a group of men suffering from the strain of wartime duty, 
to Bridge House, a nursing home in Cranbrook, Kent. Finding that he was 
allowed to leave the premises for short periods, he journeyed to London weekly 
so as not to interrupt his BBC overseas broadcasts. But the aid given him by 
Eliot had put him on the path to recovery. The Eliot symposium volume was 
thus to be an expression of gratitude for past kindnesses not forgotten. 

Naturally it was to be a surprise and therefore kept secret until Eliot’s birthday 
on 26 September 1948. Eliot was at this time being showered with degrees and 
much adulation, so Tambi secretly consulted Eliot’s apartment mate John 
Hayward, inquiring discreetly as to whose birthday greetings Eliot might be 
particularly pleased to receive. Not long after the contributions had been 
gathered and the manuscript placed in the hands of the printers a cable arrived 
at the office of Poetry-Londm. It was from the Nobel Prize Committee asking 
for proof copies of the forthcoming Eliot volume. Tambi immediately rang up 
John Hayward to announce with triumphant exhilaration: “I think Uncle 
Tom is getting the Nobel Prize.” Hayward replied with revealing calm, “Keep 
it under your hat.” He had leaked the news of the birthday book and thus 
frosted Tambi’s birthday cake with an unanticipated garland. 
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MR, TAMBIMUTTU* S BIRTHDAY BOOKS 

The publication of a festschrift ^as a memorial to a noted 
scholar has long been a form of publication familiar to the 
academic world, in the past few decades t however, the appear¬ 
ance of festschrifts honoring the decennial of some contemporary 
literary figure has become almost commonplace. The first of these 
modern literary "birthday books"--as Tambimuttu called them— 
was T,S, Eliot, A Symposium (1948) , compiled by jfj/ Tambimuttu 
and Richard March, The plan and purpose of this volume, however, 
had its origin in three unique pamphlets published by Tambimuttu 
for a handful of friends in the late nineteen forties, 

JL 

From 1939 to 1949, Tambimuttu edited the now famous Poetry- 
London, the magazine which dominated the English literary scene 
during the war and in the post-war years of the forties, provid¬ 
ing a meeting ground for the most promising poets of the period, 
many of whom have since paid tribute to poetry-London as the 
voice that heralded their work in an era when existing outlets 
for new verse were few, and these mostly moribund. The first 
number (Jan, 1939) included poems by Lawrence Durrell, Dylan 
Thomas, Louis Macneice, Stephen Spender and George Barker, and 
subsequent numbers presented the work of poets no less distinguished. 
Many of the Poetry-London authors, along with members of the 
magazine*s staff, gathered daily at "The Hog-in-the-Pound," a pub 
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not far from the office of the magazine* Here, Tambimuttu conceiv¬ 
ed the idea of publishing on hand presses tiny booklets of poetry 
honoring birthdays, weddings and other significant occasions 
effecting the lives of the magazine’s staff members and coterie 
of authors* Three such booklets were actually published in very 
limited editions, one in 1946 and two in i947, the last bearing 
the imprint, "The Hog in the ^ound Press." 

The first of these is entitled Hymenaia : A Poesie of Verse * 
Collected from Par and wide To the honour of John Conran Irwin , 
Asst * Keeper of the Indian Section , Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Helen ^ermlone Scott, one of the members of the House of 
Poetry London * The front cover also carries the information that 
the pamphlet was "printed by Eversholt Printing works for 
Tambimuttu and to be sold at one penny." Published in honor of 
the marriage of Tambimuttu*s secretary, the pamphlet was actually 
offered for sale on the streets of London at the indicated price. 

In addition to a handful of verses by members of the Poetry 
London staff, the pamphlet contains contributions by such estab¬ 
lished poets as Kathleen Raine, David Wright, Ian Fletcher, John 
Heath-stubbs, Gavin Ewart, G.S. Fraser, Alan Ross, Nicholas Moore, 
John Roberts, Lawrence Clark and one poem by Tambimuttu himself, 
the opening lines of which exhibit his own not inconsiderable 
poetic gifts: 
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Now, at last, the splendid rain is falling 
And the hungry earth is spoiled with kisses. 
The bird of sleep has fallen on her eye 
With its raven breast and duskier wings; 

And he, no longer, has his rambling wishes. 
The Joining rain has nested in his eye. 


While many of the poems in Hymenaia are cast in traditional 
forms, others are witty typographical experiments—for example, 

John Roberts': 

I met Helen Sc 
When she came to PL 
Alas, she knew n 
*Twas a hell of a sp 
Into which she had g 
Poor Helen the belle of PL 

An unfortunate though rather comical mishap nearly ended the 
enterprise, however; for, as explained in the colophon, "the orig¬ 
inal MSS were lost in a taxi on the 17tb of February* To meet the 
emergency, all poets were assembled at The Hog in the Pound on 
the ISO*, when the whole pamphlet was re-written, for publication 
on the 21st of February, 1947," 

Hot only had the poets to overcome the problem of re-writing 
in a pub all the poems lost in the taxi but they had also to set 
and print the pamphlet by hand the next day (Feb. 19&) because 
the printers had ceased to work due to the electricity cuts 
necessitated by the severities of the winter of 1947. John Roberts* 
poem, printed a3 an appendix "with apologies to W.B.Y.” reflects 
the problems of the public house compositions against the background 
of the electric power crisis: 
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A pity beyond all telling 
Is hid in the heart of PL# 

John Irwin ismarrying Helen, 

The Hog in the .Hound gives a yell 
(This is England's coldest spell). 

They have pulled out the switch of our cities 
In the name of Eroannuel, 

And Helen is gone with the switches. 

All threatens the heart of PL# 

(But everyone wishes them well)# 

Watlinqia # or a Symposium of views on the much lamented 

departure of George and ivy watling of the Hog-in-the-Pound # 

Oxford street # London was handset by Tambimuttu at his own 

Hog in the Hound Press# This was the pub where members of the PL 
staff and their friends regularly met, since it was close to the 

magazine office# The departure of the publicans George and Ivy 
Watling to a new location in Hounslow prompted the regulars to 
compose the poems which Tambi assembled in the Watlinqia pamph¬ 
let. Fifty copies were printed, of which twenty-five were presented 
to Mr# and Mrs. Watling, twelve given to the contributing poets 
and thirteen reserved for the use of The Hog in the Hound Press. 

In addition to poems by John Waller, Nicholas Moore, G.S. Fraser 
and Tambimuttu himself, the pamphlet contains a song written by 
Roy Campbell intended to be sung by the gathering in the pub to 
the tune of "Wrap me up in my Tarpaulin Jacket." 

The third of Tambimuttu's occasional productions during 
this period is the tiny booklet entitled Epithalamia by Various 
Hands for the Nuptials of George Sutherland Fraser and Eileen 
Lucy Andrew (1946). The roster of contributors includedBernard 
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Spencer who, recalling his first meeting with George Fraser 
in Egypt during the Second World War "upon a refuse dumpi / 

Cursed by Mohamet and his camel’s hump,” expresses the hope 
that the newly wedded couple may look forward to anniversaries 
"thick as Tambi’s hair"; there are contributions also by John 
Waller, Erik De Mauny, Iain Fletcher, Petry - London *s secretary, 
Helen Scott, Gavin Ewart, who wishes the couple a happy marriage 
"free from sterility, misfortune or miscarriage,” Anthony 
Schooling, Tambi himself and, finally, Nicholas Moore who, in 
his little epithalamion, declares gnomically, "marriage is a 
vice only the wise man knows*" 

Publishing volumes of verse on a hand press as a spare time 
occupation was a tradition in Tambimuttu’s family. His grandfather, 
S* Tambimuttu, dramatist and editor of a Tamil newspaper in @elon, 
had published numerous volumes of verse on his own press, along 
with verse broadsides for weddings, birthdays and other occasions* 
These, however, were intended to be sung$; to a particular raga 
xkxrythx rhythm as indicated in the text. When, on his sixteenth 
birthday, Tambi received his own hand press as a gift from his 
grandfather, the task of Setting and printing these broad¬ 

sides was passed on to Tambi as well* The publication of the 
three pamphlets described here represent a continuation of that 
family tradition begun by Tambimuttu’s grandfather in Celon* 

The best known of all Tambimuttu’s birthday books, however, 
is T* S* Eliot: Asymposium , which he edited together with Richard 
March. Although the editors state in their Forward that the idea 
for such a volume first arose from a suggestion put by Professor 
E.F.C. Ludowyk, director of English Studies in the University 
of Celon, who had asked in laetter whether the editors of poetry - 
London planned any celebration of Eliot’s approaching sixtieth 


birthday, the volume actually emerged as a more ambitious extens- 
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ion of that family tradition of producing on a hand press pamphlets 
of verse honoring significant occasionsin the lives of friends, 
which Tambi had inherited from his grandfather. Although the 
Eliot volume was published on a commercial scale, it was, at the 
same time, another birthday book, one intended to convey, like 
the earlier pamphlets, a personal message—in this instance, a 
message of thanks to Eliot for his past kindnesses to Tambi. 

Shortly after the first number of Poetry-London appeared 
(Jan.-Feb.1939), Tambi, suffering from fatigue and emotional 
strain, one evening cut up his hats with scissors and then went on 
to destroy all his clothing in the same manner, burying the shredded 
garments in his back garden. Eliot kindly gave the young celonese 

P^J 

poet ten pounds with which to buy new ones and also wrote a letter 
to Mary Trevellyan, then Director of Student Movement House in 
Gower Street, asking that Tambi be looked after and if possible 
hospitalized. Mary Trevellyan thereupon arranged for Tambi*s 
admittance to a nursing home in Glasgow, but Tambi refused to go. 

He did allow himself, however, to be taken, along with a group 
of men suffering from the strain of war-time duty, to Bridge House, 
a nursing home in Cranbrook, Kent. Finding that he was allowed 
to leave the premises for short periods, he journeyed to London 
weekly so as not to interrupt his BBC overseas broadcasts. But 
the aid given him by Eliot had put him on the path to recovery. 

The Eliot Symposium volume was thus to be an expression of 
gratitude for past kindnesses not forgotten. Naturally it was to 
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be a surprise and therefore kept secret until Eliot’s birthday 
on September 26, 1948, 

Eliot was at this time being showered with degrees and so 
Tambi secretly consulted John Hayward, inquiring discreetly as to 
whome birthday greetings Eliot might be particularly pleased to 
receive* The contributions were gathered and the manuscript placed 
in the hands of the printers when a cable arrived at the office 
of Poetry-London * It was from the Nobel Prize Committeee asking 
for copy proofs of the forthcoming Eliot volume# Tambi immediately 
rang up John Hayward to announce with triumphant exhilaration: "I 
think Uncle Tom is getting the Nobel Prize*" To which Hayward 
replied with revealing calm, "Keep it under your hat." He had leak¬ 
ed the news and frosted Tambi»s birthday cake with an unanticipated 
garland* 



IAMBI MUT T U 


I 





imbiamttu, one of the most interesting literary personalities from the Shst 
'*° is vt the Momeat on a study nnd lecture tour if the U.S.A. was bom in 
C«yi 0R in which country he was educated. Well-known in his own country and India 
as a poet Mxere he ublished three books of poms he made his n rk early in 
life v/h«fa at the age of 21 he founded in Boland his famous magazine Poetry 
ioridoa v/hioh was the leading poetry magazine of St^sxd that countrry since 
1939. It is for this reason that the British Council chose/lyre-bird trade marie 

eymbol of Trmblnuttu’ s magazine for thftfcr publication P05THT 3IWF 1939 by 
Stephen Spender. 


fooa ’ “ f a am Hteniy mordent that im, di reeled a, tut th, 

tiLdJ «2J*?S7* » ortrrs that included Auden. Spcnd.r, 

* vad their followers, Imbimttu’s catholic policy was 


helpful in ihs establishing the reputations of a newer generation of 
poets Presented by Qrlan Thomas and David Gascoyne. The publishing house 
Editions PoetV^ondon built round the magazine* published the firtt books of 
now established PoetsN^ I^thleen Brine, W.S.Graham. 



.irst m de thi, bow in A . o etry hofldoji are. new in femoos publisher’s lists like 
nne Hdler, Honaaa Uicholson, Lawrence Durrell, *a* Jennet, rynette Boberts, 
Vv.S.Grahfm in the F ber list edited by T,S.,Mlot. 


Opinion, on either old, of th, l«Mt ar, . w aly «,thu.l«.tl* about 
Mtauttu', v»ft for franoi, scarf, tmrt. in AM« «* After (a! „t Xed ^, . 

■•'■»>> ■wu.ij» rtwte - a.re ha. 
nut he«. a rtvicu cine, th, «r.at War «i<* hr, prthw* so many po.t, mtc It, 
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pages#” and in America Kenneth Bexroth writes in his anthology "New Britlah 
(New Directions) 

a octs?: " Strictly within the field 4f xkxsb poetry the magazine that has 
moved, the most mountains is ^ombimuttu* s "Poetry London"... .For all the years of 
the war he published the host verse and the newest verse in Saglnad. Withougi 
fambimattu the picture mi^it have been different# more like America where the 
generation th t came xt±> daring the war is still struggling for a hearing." 

farabiauttu*a interest in lerice is obvious from his list ■ *»«*** which 
includes b oks by Henry Miller, Conrad Aiken, Cleanth Brooks, David Daiches, 
Aiials Hin, Vladimir Nabokov, Biwin Honig and Wytter Bynner amohg others. 

He has also obliahed aritJ c sta writings by dill am Carlos Williams, 
fe&sxiiacc Katherine Anne porter, SUdora Welty, william Saroyan, William 
Faulkner, Glemmy Westeott, B cn Field etc. ‘rrvnbimuttu from the sxmr small 
island of Ceylon is a vivid symbol of the cultural exchange that is taking 
place lu stre# wt through th© medium of Biglish between the various countries of the 
world. 

•Jrmbimuttu has also been important in the art world since he has published, 
the first monographs on the work of the famous sculptor Henry Moore, the 
Somish positive Alfred Wallis who influenced the important -hglish painters 
Christopher Wood and Ben Nicholson, J rikel Adler founder of the New Soots 
school of painting that includes HcBryde and Colquhoun, the surrealist John 
Banting, Many of his books have been ill stmted by Henry Moore, Graham 
an tk« tx Sutherland, Barbara Hzpzmth:: Haworth, Ceri Mchards and ether 
equally famous artists. His own M. designs for books have been hung up In the 
National Haller y and the Victoria and Albert Museum or exhibited by the 
British Council, 

Subsequent to his _ ublication SHE POM'S? 'TOON BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN 
3H0HD S?0HiS (also issned in French) Tsmbimuttu is at the moment eng ed in 
comdlin the PL Book of Modem American verse. During his stay in U.S. 










- • THAMBlHOTTg 

Poet Tambimuttu, about whom whole chapters have 
been written e.g. in, "Memoirs of the Forties" by J, 
Maalaran - Ross the first book to evoke with any real 
flavour a demolished era the time of "HORIZON" and 
"NEW WHITTING" in "Auden and after" work by Francis Scarfe 
etc has been given headlines again in the British press. 
The London "Evening Standard" of 31,3,69 carries an 
article entitled It may be the literary event of the 
year .... an apple book of poetry edited of course 
by Jim Thurairajah Tambimuttu" by David Jenkin, The 
captain under the poets picture reads as follows *- 
"Thambimuttu raring to below our minds with the biggest 
high of the century". The "Evening Standard" states t 

fOU intone, rather than speak, the name of Jim 
Thurairajah Tambimuttu, The mention of it will bring 
a member of the Order of Merit from his dish of drying 
plaster to pay a tribute. 

A portfolio of testimonials from many of the 
leading literary figures of the last three decades attests 
surprise that testimonials are needed at all. T.S. Eliot 
is said to have been the only man in tfce Wfest aole to 
pronounce his name correctly. 

THE Beatles’ Press Officer has called him "a 
very naughty man." The Wind-mill girls used to do a 
number called* Hail Tambl-King of the Jungle. Sir John 
Waller has described him to me as, quite simply, a genius. 

AFTER an absence of 20 years in America. Iambi 
as he is known throughout the vast anticoterie close to hin 
is back in town effervescent and cosmic and bewildering 
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and maddening and raring to launch a poety magazine 
that will blow oar minds with the biggest high of the 
centry. 


To say that Tambimuttu, now 53, was one of the 
most distinguished literary entrepreneurs since Rossetti 
(and this has been said in all seriousness), that he 
was an editor of genius, and that he launched much of 
what is now the cultural heritage of the 1940s, is still 
an understement. 

Tambi is Tambi, waving his shaggy graphite-coloured 
hair, weaving his thin fingers into the air, reminiscing 
about people as diverse as Lawrence Durrell and Timothy 
Leary, Stephen Spender and Andy W a rhol. Graham Sutherland 
and Greta Garbo. 

It has been pointed out that his is the only 
name in the mainstream section of the Cambridge history 
Poetry since Hopkins that is not <6f native British origin. 

In the months since he arrived back in England 
last year, he has been casting around for support for a 
new poetry magazine. Among those he has approached are 
the Beatles. Geo rge Harrison is said to have been 
much impressed by ‘i'amb^s wild laughing figure. V a rious 
interpretations are possible on the meetings Tambi has 
had with the Beatles, but Tambi, in any event, is sure 
they will eventually back him in an Apple Magazine and 
an Apple Books v nture. 

| 

Poetry London has been described as one of the 
great little magazines. Prank Cass, the publishers, 
are bringing out the entire set, at about £30, later 
this year in their English Little Magazines series. 



It was a major vehicle for the war poetsj It 
gave first publication to several writers who were 
later to become of the fibre of the literary establishment: 

It commissioned illustrations from Henry Moore, G r ahara 
Sutherland, Joan Miro* Yet it was all run with genial 
informality -notaoly from the Hog in the Pound, then 
in Oxford S x reet that was the stamp of an era and a 
publishing genre to which less attention has been paid than 
it merits. 

Tambimuttu wgs bom in Atchuvely, Ceylon, in 1915, 

"I was bom into a feudal back-ground, where one had to 
marry one’s first cousin. My father edited my grandfather’s 
paper. He had started it as a hobby. He asked for a 
printing press for his 16th birthday, and he started pri¬ 
nting a weekly newspaper, in English and Tamil, on it." 

At 16 he wrote a dance number, I Will Still Be 
Feeling Blue. As the sheet-music cover says, it was 
"featured with great success by Joe Kay and his Burlington 
Gardens Club Orchestra". 

Tambi came to England in 1937, at the age of 22. 

That a youthful Singhalese should electrify the literary 
scene, dominated by the academics, is extraordinary. 

Says one fiiend* 

"There is something in the British character 
that makes us susceptible to saviours from the Etst." 

The flair and flavour of Tambimuttu soon found fitting 

audience. J 

j 

Poetry London sprang out of a meeting in Buhlers' 
Cafe, near the Scala Theatre, between Tambi, Tony Dickens, 
Dylan Thomas, and Keidrych Shys, then editing Wales magazine 

"I felt from the way they were talking," says 'i&ibi, 


'that it was time to start a magazine for the liberation Of 
poetry." 


Kathieen Raine says* "He kept imaginative poetry 
alive. Since he left, it went by the board. He wanted 
nothing for himself, and lived in extreme squalor. Any 
money he had he spent in bringing out productions in the 
most superb way things could be done". 

& 

Strictly creative 

The magazine was a triumph of production, especially 
during the war years. There were fullpage colur illustrations 
by Barbara Hepworth and John Piper. 

Tambi’s ability was strictly creative, co-ordinating, 
personal. At business matters he was not so successful. "He 
must have a good business manager," says one firend. He was, 
he says,edged out of Poetry London by a man to whom he had 
sold the controlling interest to raise money. In disgust, he 
fled to America, and vowed he would never return. 

Letters constantly urged him to come back. There is 
one from Edith Sitwell which saysi "The bosh purporting to 
be verse, and matter about poetry gets worse every day, and 
needs some corrective influence. I wish to goodness you 
would come back." 

After many ill-fated attempts to float Poetry 
London-New York, and after some considerable ULrtation with 
Millbrook and the aeidhead culture, 'Iambi decided to return. 
Durrell had urged him to write his autobiography- " and 
make ton of money" - and here he is. 

The Fitzrovia - the area bounded by Fltzroy Square, 
Charlotte Street and Red Lion S^ree - of McLaren-Ross fame, 
where Dylan capered, Tambi tippled, and the Regulars, 
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Wits and Bums argued interminably about slowly - forthcoming 
advances and the nature of poetry, has changed. 

But interest in that atrange Fitzrovian set is sure to 
be reawakened - probably with a promised spate if biographies 
and studies of the period over the next few years. Perhaps 
a new Fitzrovia will be charted. The man who is sure to be 
at the eye of that particular storm is, of course, Jim 


Thurairajah i’ambirmittu. 


The Laural Wreath 



A cofounder of‘Poetry London 1939-51 ’ Anthony Dickens about to place the wreath 
on Tambimuttu, October 25th 1986. Present were a gathering of fellow countrymen, 

friends and collegues. 


The Achievement of Tambimuttu in Poetry London, 1939-51 

At our first appearance on the South Bank on October 13 th. 1985, we had a Co Founder of Poetry London 1939-51, 
Keidrich Rhys, speaking about and reading from this Journal. In 1986 we had Gavin Ewart speaking and reading on 
this same theme. And this year we have David Gascoyne. 

We have remarked elsewhere that the Tambimuttu Memorial Concert of March 1984 had been conceived of as the 
‘First International Concert’. Ars Zeylanica in its outlook and conscious aim is a continuation of this memorial 
occasion. 

The Ceylon Bloomsbury Group itself made its first formal appearance with Tambimuttu as guest at an occasion in 
Bamsbury, Islington, where we identified ourselves with a local summer fayre whilst our contribution to that 
occasion in 1981 was morally a marking of the fiftieth anniversary celebration of universal suffrage at home. 

The values of the Reform Bills, Runnymede and the Polis of Pericles being, in our view, part of the Hellenic 
inheritance which is to us ‘the other’ in relation to whom our occasion this evening stands in a symbiotic relation. 

One of us wishes to note that on the occasion of the Summer Fayre in Bamsbury,at which our presence was also 
under the aegis ‘A Ceylon Bloombury Group’,we also had with us Mr. J.C.A. Corea as teacher, and as the first 
Ceylonese Head of one of our leading Eductional Institutions. His predecessor, Mr. E.L. Bradby, the last English 
Head, was pre-eminently an excellent representitive of the eductional-cultural values embodied in Rugby of Arnold 
and Oxbridge whose clarification forms part of our 
aim. This note which is added here also for the 
record receives more completion when we note that 
we had Rohan de Saram record for this same 
occasion an item by him on the Kandyan drum. 

The variation on the theme of Tambimuttu’s achie¬ 
vement in the Journal, which RC. Churchill in his 
Concise Cambridge History of English Literature 
places in the chapter titled ‘The Age of T.S. Eliot’ 
and of which the author of The Waste Land said, ‘It 
is only in Poetry London that I can consistently 
expect to find new poets who matter’, is this year left 
to David Gascoyne. 

We had the pleasure of first hearing at the Memorial 
Occasion the Surrealist Poet. His choice by us is a 
continuation of the movement since March 1984, 
the consolidation of the achievement of our 
countrymen in England. 


Golden Mandate 

Bronze Head 
by 

Tissa Ranasinghe 



It was moving to hear the Sculptor say whilst he was 
working on this : I have one foot in Gal Vihare. 
The Gal Vihare -literally stone monastery- IS IN 
THE North Central Province, the ‘cultyral triangle’ 
of the grandeur the West did not witness. 
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We have pleasure in setting down here a note by the 
modern poet countryman had published. 


David Gascoyne on Tambimuttu 1915-1983 

Tambimuttu died in a London hospital on 22 June as a result of cardiac arrest, having 
suffered a fall at his Bloomsbury HQ a few days previously. 

Known to anyone with the least claim to his acquaintance as Tambi, his full name was 
Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu, and he was bom in 1915 in Sri Lanka, then Ceylon. 
Having already published three youthful collections of verse, he arrived in England in 1938 to set 
about organising with singleminded enthusiasm the publication of Poetry London Magazine, 
with which his name became indissolubly associated. The second word of this title was in fact 
added only after the first two numbers had appeared. The first, which came out in the spring of 
1939 in the wake of a prospectus distributed at the end of the previous year, contained work by a 
score of contributors, including Walter de la Mare, Herbert Read, Stephen Spender, Louis 
MacNeice, Lawrence Durrell, Thomas, George Baker, Philip O’Connor and Nicholas Moore. 
Hector Whistler’s original cover-design was of a calligraphically decorative nature, centering 
round an enigmatically baroque motif, which those who had set eyes on Tambi during his earliest 
London days gnized as a formalized representation of the Literary Editor, with the long, 
convoluted black coiffure characteristic of his Jaffna Tamil origins. The General Editor named 
on the cover of the first number was Anthony Dickens, the first of a series of faithful assistants. 

The Sunday Times for the week following Tambi’s death printed a brief notice by Lawrence 
Durrell, who first encountered Tambi before I was able to do so myself. ‘My very first meeting 
with him’, wrote Durrell, ‘was at a rendez-vous off Tottenham Court Road, where he had rented a 
room in a cheap boarding-house, and lay in bed late of a morning, going over his plans to bring 
poetry to the public at large.... Of course,’ he added, ‘there were later and more affluent times 
and more up-to-dateoffices.’ The most notable of these during Tambi’s early years as an editorial 
impresario were those allocated to him by the newly reorganised firm of Nicholson and W atson in 
their Manchester Square building, off Marylebone High Street. Here for some time he held 
perpetual court, a great variety of literary characters of that period passing in and out every day. 
The Hog in the Pound pub in nearby Oxford Street was then also much frequented by Tambi’s 
friends, staff and contributors. Despite the boisterous camaraderie which one remembers from 
Tambi’s headquarters in those days, a great deal of dedicated work went on there during the years 
1943-6. 

When the funds and impulse that had produced the initial series of six issues of Poetry 
London Magazine were exhausted, Tambi devoted himself to publishing, under Nicholson and 
Watson’s financial aegis, his PL Editions books, which Alan Smith’s meticulous Antiquarian 
Book Monthly Review checklist of 1979 reveals as having run to over sixty items, by writers as 
diverse as Kathleen Raine and Henry Miller, Charles Williams and Vladimir Nabokov, Anne 
Reidler, W.S. Graham and David Wright,Lawrence Durrell,Jacques Maritain and Conrad 
Aiken to name some of the best known. And Tambi induced the collaboration in his ventures of 
such artists as Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth, Graham Sutherland, Lucien Freud and others 
including, more recently, John Piper, and the presentation by Sven Berlin of the Cornish 
‘primitive’ Alfred Wallis, by W.S. Hayter of the influential refugee Jankl Adler. 
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Of course, Tambimuttu was instrumental in introducing to English readers many notable 
Indian writers of our time; and at the end of his life he was closely involved, as President of the 
Indian Arts Council in the UK, with projects of Anglo-Indian cultural exchange. He was also, 
from his earliest days here, willing to propagate modem Europen literature of the highest quality, 
publishing in his magazine translations of poems by Jules Supervielle and Eluard, poetry and 
prose by Pierre Jean Jouve, and in book form the first collection of Michael Hamburger’s 
Holderlin translations and his versions of Twenty Prose Poems by Baudelaire. He was 
responsible for one of the earliest English monographs on Lorca; and for two anthologies, one by 
Pierre Seghers devoted to French wartime Resistance poetry, the other called Green Continent 
and presenting work by leading Latin American writers. He was enthusiastic about literature 
from the United States and had plans to publish both Cummings and Pound. It should not be 
forgotten that he was the first to publish Elizabeth Smart’s by Grand Central Station I Sat Down 
and Wept. 

After the War, a new series of PLAT was launched. It continued intermittently until 1951. 
Then Tambi departed for New York. Here he persuaded Alexander Calder-as earlier he had 
persuaded Henry Moore-to produce his own version of the lyrebird emblem Tambi had adopted 
as his trademark, and this design adorned the cover of the first of four issues of Poetry London 
New York. This is not the place to record the American vicissitudes of Tambimuttu; nor did I 
intend to write a potted biography. I will pass over the American experience and welcome him 
back to England in 1968. He set up the Lyebird Press in London upon his return. Over ten years 
later the first of two issues of Poetry London/Apple Magazine appeared. One of its most 
intriguing features was a group of poems revealing that Iris Murdoch is not simply a novelist and 
retired professor of philosophy. The advertisment announcing this last of Tambi’s editorial 
ventures quoted Dylan Thomas, who had once written to him: ‘ . . . You’ve shown, in your 
introduction, how much you belive in the good of poetry and in the mischief of cliques, rackets, 
scandal schools, menagerie menages, amateur classes of initiate plagiarists’. This was followed 
by an even weightier pronouncement by T.S. Eliot: ‘It is only in Poetry London that I can 
consistently expect to find new poets who matter.’ 

One must offset Elliot’s benevolent comment (a number of Faber poets appeared in the 
pages of Tambi’s magazine) with Geoffrey Grigson’s assertion’ ‘The axis which runs through 
Poetry London is that all poems are poems equally worth printing. The only axis is to have no 
axis, beyond that faith in muddle and contradiction which has made Poetry London the most 
foolish (if representative) periodical of its time.’ The acerbity of this judgement is neither to be 
accounted for nor discounted by the fact that a number of poets who appeared in Grigson’s New 
Verse which first appeared in 1933, went on to allow themselves to be printed in Tambi’s 
magazine. Grigson’s expressed attitude is an aspect of the strict integrity which has made him not 
only a respected critic, but a distinctive and respectable poet in his own right. His disapproval is 
no doubt fundamentally to be explained by Tambi’s possibly starry-eyed,flamboyantly- 
expressed belief that ‘every man has poetry within him... no man is small enough to be neglected 
as a poet.. . each poet is a leaf, a significant leaf of Poetry, the multifoliate tree’. Though they 
would not have expressed it thus, two of the co-founders of Mass Observation, Charles Madge 
and Humphrey Jennings, undoubtedly at one time shared something like Tambi’s belief. This 
belief was also very much a part of the original creed of the surrealists, who never tired of quoting 
Lautreamont’s dictum: ‘La poesie doit etre faite par tous, non par un.’ 

As I shall ever be indebted to Tambimuttu for publishing the first collection of my poems 
to be taken seriously by certain critics, it is not possible for me to express in conclusion a wholly 
unbiased or definitive opinion regarding him. He was warmly impulsive and loyal; he inspired 
loyalty and affection in a wide variety of not inconsiderable people; he could at times be 
exasperating but, as our wise mutual friend Robin Waterfield sometimes said of him, ‘One has to 
take Tambi like the weather.’ His worst fault may well be said to have been his generosity. The 
reproach that someone, especially a man of letters, is generous to a fault, is unfourtuntely one that 
is now in increasing decline. First published in PN Review. 
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Honouring Meary Janies Tambimuttu 

In 2007, the Ceylon London Bloomsbury Group will hold a special ceremony to mark 
the achievements of a Sri Lankan poet, the late Meary James Tambimuttu. A 
product of the University of Ceylon in the 1930s, Tambimuttu went to England 
where he was the first Sri Lankan intellectual to be accorded an entry in the new 
edition of the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 

He was a poet, editor, publisher, and edited Poetry London from 1939 to 1947 and 
was publisher, the Lyrebird Press. 

The co-ordinator of the Bloomsbury Group, N. Sivasambu, informs that a 
commemorative tree will be planted in Fitzrovia in honour of Tambimuttu. 

As Sivasambu says: "Fitzrovia was the name coined by Tambimuttu for the area in 
London that was, from the 1930s to the Fifties, the home and haunt of artists, 
writers, poets, architects, intellectuals and bohemians. 

Even the word 'Fitzrovia' was accepted by the Oxford Dictionary." Sivasambu adds 
that a bronze bust of Tambimuttu by Tissa Ranasinghe will be placed beside the 
tree. "We will also hold a seminar on Tambimuttu's total achievement. He, with 
such other stalwarts like Lionel Wendt, created what is now acknowledged as the 
Contemporary Period of our Modem Cultural History. What stands out is 
Tambimuttu's unusual and exceptional personality." The seminar will be held at the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies. 

Fascinating poems 

What do we have of Meary James Tambimuttu today? I decided to fine-comb my 
own library-and after some hours that began to grow quite painful (oh, my poor 
back!) I found the first issue of the Ceylon University College magazine, published 
by the College Union Society. 

It was the 1937/38 issue, edited by Norman J. Waidyaratne and, Lord be praised, I 
found from pages 25 to 27, five poems by Tambimuttu! What was so heartwarming 
to know was that Tambimuttu, a Tamil, had written five "Sinhalese Love Lyrics" and 
I'm going to give you three of them. Call it, if you wish, my own way of honouring 
this man who became London's first Sri Lankan intellectual. 

The poems are fascinating, patterned in a manner that we rarely come across, the 
kind of prose-poetics that remind us of Rabindranath Tagore. In them lie passion 
and tenderness and words that seem to embrace both the lovers and the land they 
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love in: 


Be to me as the sun is to the sky 

Be to me as the sun is to the sky, while the crumpled hours are withering like 
blossoms 

Spring in me as an eternal spring, unbudding a swirl of light and laughter in a silver 
shining rose 

Be my light when the roiling cogs of darkness pass silently over the face of the 
earth 

Abide with me like the firm rock in the forest and the undying whisper hovering in 
Laxapana, like a molten eternal palm-frond in the air 

Speak to me with the voice of the streamside willows and the murmur of platinum 
moonlight spattering the passionate rice-fields 

And hold me fast, beloved, in the fastness of the loneliness 

A joy removed from the breeding of the earth Hold fast, fast- 

You came to me.... 

You came to me with your red hibiscus lips and the saffron moonstain congealed 
upon your brow like water gleaming in the Nelun blossoms. 

You breathed on me with the full-blown pinesmell in your presence and the soft 
voluptuous mingling of the sun-grain in the heavens when the papaw leaves are 
drooping big-eyed in the crackling noonday heat. You burst on me like a golden 
cassia-shower of big-lipped innocence shaking a store of yellow-gleaming 
sovereigns into the quiet pool of the limpid evening dusk 

And you spoke to me, beloved, in the mysterious voice of pulsing sandalwood and 
softiy breaking jasmin buds 

The stark nakedness of fuii-fieshed lonely mountains and the wide open spaces with 
the stars swinging over them 


Lotus fingers 

For you are my ambalam in the desert-ways when the fire of youth had died within 
me like a snuffed-up candle flame in the breathing dark and left me a wisp of 
cotton-nothingness in the racing squat tempest of life 

And you took me to your beloved from the mind in which I was born; wiped the 
rough tears from my eyes with your lotus fingers 

And gave this ragged and vagrant soul the little happiness For which it has always 
ionged 
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With a dumb-eloquent took in its animal eyes -my poor eyes you are delicate like a 
pink cowrie 

You are delicate like a pink cowrie that the flower hands of the ocean have 
deposited on the soft-sanded shore 

And I am afraid to touch you with my passion lest you crumple like an earthenware 
pitcher under the wheels of the juggernaut in which 

Our Lord is carried in state when he visits the bright bazaar. So iet me hold you in 
my hand my Naya like a glistening heap of rosy pomegranate seeds that I am 
reluctant to eat, because they are so very beautiful to iook at 

And iet me twine around you like the broad emerald flame of a giant creeper that 
clings in a delirium of happiness to the bosom of a lofty tree in the jungle 

For I want to have you Naya, gently, delicately in my blood like the fragrant spices 
that breathe impalpably in the Moorman's muscat and his sherbet wine 

And I want to breathe and throb and thrill and iive and die with you in a perfect 
oneness-ionelmess for you are the dark oil within the bowl and I the wick And how 
shall I ever burn without you? 

Three stunningly beautiful offerings from the pen of a master. It is little wonder 
that Tambimuttu attracted some of the finest poets in London as well. We should 
be so proud that in the world of Literature, Sri Lanka is running just as well as all 
the rest! 

Courtesy : Tamil Week 


Produced by Lake House Copyright ? 2006 The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd. 

Comments and suggestions to Web Editor 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITING IN ENGLISH 
BY TAMILS OF SRI LANKA 
AND THE EELA DIASPORA 

Dr.T.Wignesan 

Research Centre for Comparative Poetics, 

National Centre for Scientific Research, Paris. 


As tliis bibliography is being compiled at short notice, it can 
only be a harbinger of what is yet to come. A complementary 
list will, no doubt, be included in the following issues of the 
journal. It is expected, as the compilation progresses, we might 
be able to compile a separate list of writings in Tamil. For the 
moment,then, given the dearth of creative writings in English 
by Tamil, we think it useful to include publications in other 
fields as well, such as, bibliographies (general and particular), 
biographies, criticism, history, philosophy, the social, natural 
and exact science, etc. To this end, readers are invited to send 
their suggestions and contributions (books, journals, articles 
etc.) to the present bibliographer. 

To be quiet frank, only a handful of Sri Lankan Tamils have had 
any influence at all on the academic or literary world. Names 
that come to mind easily are few and far between: Ananda 
Kentish 

Coomaraswamy (1877-1947), James Meary Thurairajah Tam- 
bimuttu (1915-1983), Sinnappah Arasaratnam, S.J.Tambiah, 
A.Jeyaratnam Wilson, and to a lesser degree, S.Rajaratnam, 
Jean Arasanayagam, Joseph Gunanayagam Rajendran, 
Jegatheeswari Nagendran, Pranitha Rajasingam, Cecil Rajen- 
dra, K.S.Maniam and certainly a few others mainly in the 
sciences, such as, J. Eliezer, I have (not willingly) left out. 

Of all the names cited out above, only Ananda Coomarasamy’s 
formidable worldwide reputation as the curator of Indian art at 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts ensures a lasting influence in 
the field of art criticism and philosophy of art, though even his 
work is gradually being swamped by scholarly treaties in the 
realm of Indian arts and its aesthetical exegesis. Nonetheless, 
one might even say that no Ceylonese Tamils has ever attained 
a comparable excellence of expression, critical judgement and 
reading as displayed in his work. As forTambimuttu, his poetry 
(hard to come by, except for the occasional verse published in 
Poetry- London , of whose first fourteen numbers he was the 
founder- editor) might not be said to have had any airing except 
in the forties in England where his exceptional qualities as a 
publisher and promoter of poetry (not to mention other works 
published under his Editions Poetry London series, etc.) Cer¬ 
tainly earned him a place in English letters of the world war and 
immediate post-war period. Professors Kailasapathy and 
Thaninayagam have, indeed greatly contribute to the revival of 
interest in Cankam literature in the sixties and seventies, 
specially through the aegis of the chairs they held in Jaffna and 
Kuala Lumpur, the former evincing greater critical scholarship 
compared to the latter’s promotional and professorial qualities. 
Arasaratnam, formerly Professor of History at the University 
of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur, is an historian of ability whose 
scholarly writings on the Dutch period in Ceylon and on the 
Indians in Malaysia and Singapore make him a reference must 
for researchers in the field. Professor Tambiah of Harward 
University is certainly making a mark for himself as an 
anthropologist and ethnologue, while the “polemical” nature 


of his subject - matter unfortunately sunders appreciation 
among Ceylonese Tamils. The same way may be the said of 
Professor Wilson of the University of New Brunswick whose 
analytical ability and thorough scholarly approach to Sri 
Lankan politics already seem to confer on him the aura ot 
“authority” on the subject. The Singapore politician Ra- 
jaratnam exerted greater influence as a Tiger standard journal¬ 
ist than as the minor short story writer that he was in the forties. 
Cecil Rajendra’s numerous (irrepressible ) collections of light 
verse, one is tempted to say, may, indeed, be swept away with 
the wines of faint praise sooner than expected, where-as 
Maniam seems, as an up and coming poet and novelist, to be 
taken more seriously by intellectual of other races in Malaysia 
and Singapore. Despite her law-profile publications, Jean Ar¬ 
asanayagam is already winning a place in the commonwealth 
sun. We can only hope that others are queuing up in the wings 
to make their appearance soon. 

As the journal develops in its readership, it is proposed to 
include critical appraisals of the work of the foregoing writers 
and academics. 

(Note: This initial bibliography will limit itself to collections, 
book and journals. Articles, monographs, etc. shall become the 
subject of a separate piece later on. ) 

I- BIBLIOGRAPHIES (includes even non-Tamil 
bibliographers,for the obvious reasons) 

BANDRA,S.B. (Compiler).”A Bibliography of Sri Lanka Lit¬ 
erature in English”,in Asian/Pacific Literatures in 
English:Bibliographies. 

Ed. Robert E.Mcdowell and Judith 
H. McDowell. Washington, D.C.:Three continents 

press, 1978,pp. 1-28. 

GOONET1LEKE, H.A.I. “July 1983 and the National question 
in 

Sri Lanka,a bibliographical guide”,in Race & Class 
vol.XXVI,Nol (London), summer J984, pp. 159-193. (Ct his 
monumental A Bibliography ot Ceylon, 1976) 
MANAVALAN, A.A. Tamil Research through Journals. 
Adayaru, M*" ras: International Institute of Tamil Studies, 
1975 pp. -0. 

RUPES IE, Kumar and Berth VERSTAPPEN (Compil¬ 

ers). E Conflict and Human Rights in Sri Lanka: An 
Anm) i Bibliography! 1983-88), 5.000 entries. 

Londt G.Saur/Hans Zell, 1988, 550p. 


THANi imAYAGAM, Xavier, S. A Reference Guide to Tamil 
studies: Books. Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 


1966 

II-POETRY 




ARASANAYAGAM, Jean, Apocalypse ’83. Kandy, Sri 
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Lanka: Privately published 1984, 86p. 


-.A Colonial Inheritance and other Poems. 


Kandy: Privately published, 1985, 67p. 


-.Trial by Terror: Sri Lankan Poems. Hamil¬ 


ton, New Zealand: A Rimu Book, 1987, 24p. 

RAJENDRA, Cecil. Embryo. Illustrated by Nirmala Dutt. 
London: Regency Press, 1965, 39p. 

__.Bones and Feathers. Intro.by Lloyd 

Fernando. Singapore-Kuala Lumpur :Heinemann Educational 
Books (Asia), 1978, xxi-144p. 

-.Refugees and other Despairs. Singapore: 


Choice Books, 1980, 91p. 


-.Hour of Assassins and Other Poems. Lon¬ 


don: L’Ouverture Publications, 1983 


-.Songs for the Unsung. Geneva: World 


Council of Churches Publications, 1984 

TAMBIMUTTU, M.J.T. Out of this War. With a drawing of 
the author by Augustus John. London: The Fortune Press, 1941 

W1GNESAN, T.Tracks of a Tramp (A First Collection of 
Poems 1951” 

61 ).Singapore-Kuala Lumpur: Rayirath Raybooks, 1961,37p. 

__—.tell them i’m gone. (A Second Collection of 

Poems 1950-65).Includes an Essay on the author by Eric 
Mottram, published in Forum Academicum of the University 
of Heidelburg, July 1958. Paris: 1985,54p. 

III - DRAMA 

ARASANAYAGAM, T. “The Intruder”, in Navasilu, Nos 7 & 
8 (Kandy), pp 43-58. 

WIGNESAN, T. The Farmer’s Boy. (Performed) Seremban: 
Chung Hwa Middle School, 1953, 72p. 

_. The Tenant in the Body. (A Play in Two Acts). 

Paris: 

Depot Legal, 1960/84, 68p. 

IV -SHORT STORIES 

ARASANAYAGAM, Jean. The Cry of the Kite: A collection 
of Short Stories. Kandy: Privately published, 1984, 107p. 
RAJENDRAM, Joseph Gunanayagam. Gleanings from my 
field: A Collection of Articles and Short Stories. Kankesan- 
thurai, Sri Lanka: Privately published; 1982, 65p. 

(For stories by S.RAJARATNAM and T.WIGNESAN, cf. 

Bunga Emas in Section VIII) 

V - NOVELS 

HENSMAN, Rohini P. To become beautiful. London:Zeba 
Press, 1990 (to appear in spring.) 

MAN I AM, K.S. The Return. Singapore- Kuala Lumpur: 
Heinemann Educational Books(Asia), 1981, 185p. 

WIGNESAN, T. The Night Soil Man. Paris:Depot Legal, 
1967/83, 144p 

_. K for. Paris: Depot Legal, 1968/83 134p. 


VI - BIOGRAPHY .AUTOBIOGRAPHY, MEMOIR .ES¬ 
SAYS 

CHELVASINGAM, MacIntyre S.Through Memory Lane. 
Singapore:University Education Press, 1973, X-2J7p. 
COOMARASWAMY,Ananda K.His life and work.Edited by 
Roger LIPSEY.Princeton, N.J.:Princeton University press, 
1977,Vol.3,xvii-312p. 

NAVARATNAM.M.W. The Jap adventure Kuala 
Lumpur:Privately pub.,1948 

RAJAH, John S.A life-sketch ot Mr.S. Tambunuttu Pillay. 
Transl. by A.L.V. Victoria. Colombo: P. Tambimuttu, 1988, 

vi-70p. . c . 

TALAIVASINGAM, A. Malayan Notes and Sketches. Sin¬ 
gapore: (?), 1924, 135p. 

WIGNESAN, T. The Malaysian Malaise: A Personal Journey 
Out of the Maze. (A Memoir of Malasia). Paris: Depot Legal, 
1964/84. 235p. 

VII - CRITICISM 

KAILAS APATHY, K. Tamil Heroic Poetry London:Oxlord 
University Press, 1968, xv-282p. 

TAMBIMUTTU, M.J.T. and Richard MARCH. (Ends.) 
T.S.Eliot: A Symposium. London: Editions Poetry LONDON, 

1948. . A . _ 

THANI NAYAGAM, Xavier, S. Nature in Ancient lamil 

Poetry: Concept and Interpretation. Tuticorin: 1 amil Litera¬ 
ture Society, 1953, xxii-185p. • Tamil Studies Abroad: 

A Symposium. Kuala Lumpur: International Association ot 
Tamil Research, 1968,269p. Tamil Culture and 

Civilisation: Readings, The Classical Period. (Selected and 
Introduced). New York: Asia Publishing House, 1971, ix- 

^ . Landscape and Poetry. A Study of Nature in 

Classical Tamil Poetry . Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1965 (An improved version of Nature in Ancient 1 amil Poetry) 
WIGNESAN, T.Etude compare des literatures nationales et/ 
ou officials de la Malaisie et de Singapour depuis 1941.3 Vols. 
Lille: University of Lille-Ill, 1988, 1086p.(includes writing in 
English). Microfiches. 

VIII - ANTHOLOGY 

TAMBIMUTTU, Meary James Thurairajah. (Ed.) Poetry 
London X. (New Poets Number). London: Editions Poetry 
London (Nicholson & Watson), 1945, 264 p.(Reprinted by 

Frank Cass & Co.Ltd., London, 1970) 

WIGNESAN, T. (Ed.)/ Bunga Emas: An Anthology ot Con- 
tei iorary Malaysian Literature 1930-1963. London: Anthony 

Bloi. vith Raybooks, 1964, 2729. 

d.) “Malaysia”, in Young Commonwealth Poets to. 

General tor, P.L. Brent. London: Heinemann in association 
with Car Commonwealth Arts Festival, 1965, pp. 107-109. 

IX - AR3 

COOMAiv. .u. iMY, Ananda K.Bronzes from Ceylon, chiefly 
in the Colombo Museum. Ceylon; The Colombo Museum, 

1914, 31p . P painting, ^ondon: Milford, 1916, 2 Vols. 

. Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts, Pis. I & II. Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, 
1923, viii - 150 p. Pt.IV (Jaina Paintings ans MSS), 1924 77p. 

. Sculptures Civaites. (with Auguate Rodin, 


(Ik- 
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E.B.Havell and Victor Goloubew). Brussels: G. van Oest, 
1921, 31p.,47pls. 

. The Dance of siva: Essays on Indian Art and 

Culture. 

History of Indian and Indonesian Art. London: 
E.Goldstom, 1927, iv-295p., maps./New York: Dover Publes., 
1965, 295p. + 128p. 

“Foreword” to Rabindranath Tagore’s The Lan¬ 
guage of Pictures. (Exhibition of paintings by R.Ragore). New 
York: The Fifty - sixth Street Galleries, 1930, 6p. 

. Yaksas, Pt.ll. Washington: Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, 1931, 84p. 

. Medieval Sinhalese Art. New York: Pantheon 

Books, 1956, xvi-34p., fig., pi. 

. The Transformation of Nature in Art. New York: 

Dover Publes., 245p. 

X - RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

COOMARASAMY, Ananda K. Hinduism and Buddhism. 
New York: Philosophical Library ,(s.d.),86p. 

and sister Nivedita. Myths of the Hindus and Bud¬ 
dhists. lllustr. supervised by A.N. Tagore. New York: Dover 
Publes., 1967, xii-400p. (London: G.G.Harrap, 1913, xii- 
400p) 

. Christian and Oriental Philosophy of Art. New 
York: Dover Publics., 1956, 146p. (formerly entitled: Why 

Exhibt Works of Art,’43) 

. Recollection, Indian and Platonic and on the one 
and only transmigrant. Baltimore, Md.: American Oriental 
Society, 1944, 43p. 

. Time and Eternity. Ascona: Artibus Asiae Publes., 
1947. 140p. 

and I.B. Horner. The Living Thoughts of Gotama, 
the Buddha. London: Cassell, 1948, x-224p. 

XI - POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, HIS¬ 
TORY AND THE SCIENCES, ETC. 

ARASARATNAM, Sinnappah. Indian Festivals in Malaya. 

Kuala Lumpur: 1966, 51 p. 

. Ceylon. Englewood Cliffs,U.S.A : 1964 

Indians in Malaysia and Singapore. 
London:Oxford University Press, 1970, 214p. 
COOMARASAMY, Ananda.K. Spiritual Authority and Tem¬ 
poral power in the Indian Theory of Government. New Haven 
and Temporal Power Oriental Society, 1942, 87p. 

RAJ ARATNAM, A.Tamils Need a Nation. Why? The History 

of Thamiraparani. 

Madras: Chelvanayagam Publes., 176p. 

RAJA SINGAM, Durai S.India and Malaya through the Ages. 
Singapore : 1954 

. Malaya’s Cultural Debt to India.Singapore: 1955, 

70p. 

.A Malayan Heritage. Kuala Lumpur: 1962 
.Temple Bells. Kuala Lumpur: 1964 

RATNAM.K.J.COmmunalisnt snd the Political Process in 
Malaya. Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1965, viii- 
248p. 

and R.S. Milne. The Malayan Parliamentary Elec¬ 
tion of 1964. Singapore: University of Malaya Press, 1967, 
467p. 

and R.S. Miline. Malaysia: New States in a New 
Nation. Political Development of Sarawak and Sabah in 


Malaysia. London :Cassels, 1974, x-501p. 
SACHITHANANDAM, Shanthi. Origins of Patriarchy. Ma¬ 
dras: 1989 

TAMBIAH, S.JWorld Conqueror and World Renouncer. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976. 

. The Buddhists Saints of the Forest and the Cult of 
Amulets. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1984. 

.Culture, Thought and Social Action. Cambridge, 

Mass.: Harward University Press, 1985. 

. Sri Lanka. Chicago University Press, 1986 
.Sri Lanka.Ethnic Fratricide and Dismantling of De¬ 
mocracy. London: I.B.Tauris,1986, xi-198p. 

THANI NAYAGAM, Xavier S.(Ed.) Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Conference Seminar ot Tamil Studies. Kaula Lum¬ 
pur: University of Malaya, 1986, 764p. 

AMBIMUTTU, Paulinus. Europe and the Dravidians. 
London:P>Tambimuttu, 1980. 

WILSON, A.Jeyaratnam. Electoral Politics in an Emergent 
State. London: 1975 

Politics in Sri Lanka, 1947-1979. London & 
Basingatoke: The MacMillan Press, 1974/1979, xxx-320p 

.The Gaullist System in Asia London: MacMil¬ 
lan, 1980. 

The States of South Asia. London: C> Hurst, 

1982 

. From Independence to Statehood. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1984. 

. The Break-Up of Sri Lanka: The Sinhalese- 
Tamil Conflict. London: 1988, 250p. 

XII - TRANSLATIONS 

COOMARASWAMY, ANANDA K.Devi (Ratan).(30 Songs 
from the Panjab and Kashmir). 

Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. LondomOld Bourne Press, 
1913, vii-779. 

and Gopala K. Duggirala. Nandikesvara. Cam- 
bridge: Havard University Press, 1917, vii-52p. 

TA 1B1MUTTU, M.J.T.India Love Poems. lllustr. by John 
Pipe , London: Poetry London and Paradine, N4 ot the New 
Poet:y London Series. 

WIGNESAN, T.Anthologie de la poesie malaisienne contem- 
pora nc. (includes transl. from English writing by Malaysians, 

espe ially from Wong Phui Nam). 

(Cf.i erence under “CRITICISM”, VII above) 

XIII- CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AND OTHER WRIT¬ 
ING 

XIV JRNALS, NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 

Journa " Eelam Studies, N 1, Edited by M.Maha 
Uthami. >ndon),Spring 1988, 77p.(Address: 14Q, Links 

Road, L n SW17 9ES) 

Poetry t >n. Edited by Tainbimuttu. Reprinted: Poetry 
London. y B.C.Bloomfiekl, 5 Vols. London: Frank Cass 

& Co., P _ „ , , 

Poetry b .i - New York. Ed. by M.J.T. Tambimuttu. Vol. 1, 

N 1 (London), Autom 1979, 112p. Vol. 1 N 2 (London), 1982. 
Tamil Times Vol. 1 N 1 (London), 1981. Monthly, begun after 
the burning of The Jaffna Public Lfafary in June 1981. Regulai 
publication. Last number: Nol. VIII, N 10, September 1989. 
Tamil Voice International. Vol. 1 N 1 (London), January 15, 
1988. Monthly. 
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Great Britain and has established, by his manifold literary acti¬ 
vities, a distinguished reputation thruought the English-speaking 
world® 

Best-known as the founder-editor of Poetry London, in 1938 and 
the publisher., for twelve years, of Editions Poeti^_London, his 


discovery and patronage of new talent was instrumental in promo¬ 
ting a new generation of British poets represented by Dylan Thom 
Kathleen Raine, W.S. Graham, David Gascoyne and Lawrence Durrell 
among others© He has also published the work of American writers 
including Henry Miller, Conrad Aiken, Cleanth Brooks and Wytter 
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Bfotea compiled by a* C* A. 


Itebsr 20£2£ - The Ceylon Poet ffoarairsilah Tambiimtta {1915* ) /Ai&A$$8a 

TNTB o t Uct^Y _ 

' ror Abarly a decade 


a decade PW h^en searching for iafos^ation ccmcerning ihisTS? 
bsst his name does nob i apparently appear in my biographical noek or serial 
available even in large libraries* Vary recently homsver 3 to rich sources of 
information opened up* !The first was through one of my former students who has 

&<%&%4Mi3fe o^ 1 ! m ietZfddufetoi, 


been a Drofsseor for a .score of ; 

(I am obliged to the Librarian - 

about ten sdl.es frosss Tassbissifetu^s b^rthplaoe^ / The second so ur ce was the happy 

establishment/#f direct contact with the feet himself, who has been living in Mm 

York t&ty, active in various projects for the past two years and five sooths, 

3& these Motes last Bepe&ber (p* 13-Hi) it was indicated wn*r-*m»y t that the 
Wt £n^®y 

«ML possessed^ magnetic tape copy of fambiiouttu's lecture at Mm Took If February 
IfSBj on 9 Contemporary English Verse® <Tit minutes ) 3 but also a set of the remarkable 
periodical poetry (louden ) which he f&usdedj a hint was also given as to other im¬ 
portant works which he had caused to be published* 

:lr* TaaifeiEiittu is affaffna family that is ? from the minority community at the 

g£«, Ca^%* rvcrC ¥o £<- a&iC **^k tk* Ah-A« c W^W<J efl r&CC*^ dixfcp 

northern tip/of Ceylon I&land^ Mb was born 35 August lfl5 at Atehnvely, and had 
^ . . 

nt- W-Ttfi I 

A^M 1 H* 

'vu^vhju 


£A^3/hrother3 and^ sisters * ^ # 
i sbVvwW, J! 

IU IX-vb 




,r ; 'SiteS ,;.ihJfcA*: Cl iwUU^ W^ $ 

flrzs y 


r. T<udA*M*toD c^^rr^J^r r uwm^sOM, 

<db^Z~ earliest education »aa at Atetovely/and at/Singapore lbs- a jearj latar 
** toa eaiu.w» ^ ^. sisffifig-CtUtac.j 

11 lfS 81 in the following year no 


{Xrv^i- <svf* i3f * <J0££gg* 

at Sfc, Joseph^ &mvent 5ehool^s4 Trtooi^l^till 
waa admitted to St. Joseph's allege, Oa&nfeo* 

. started ttnpoa&Bg *«** 4» ** «* ***i 


• and at the ags a£ ho 


published his first books & 


collection of poems, ■ Song' of /CMldheod* Be himself set 


(^Though he was born in Ceylon, he has been active in the field of 

a^d. itig n^nift often 


, fts/has 


beenAa&siskstaa: 


Indian poetry, 

associated with India? 

« This anthology (IBDIA LOVE POEMS) was compiled by 
contemporary 

Tambimuttu, probably the best—knovsm/lndian poet,"— Ostan Joseph 

p r*-cpL- f 2_ 

Hitrec in The Hfew Yorlc Times Book Beview^March 6„ 1965, "one of 

Indians most active young poets, Tambimuttu has published four 

volumes of his own poetry, two in his native Ceylon and two in 

London, where he founded and edited the magazine Poetry London, 

p*-%c 4 fp&rirnkrit ru*jt^&#****-& 

— Hots ia Atlantic Monthly, Oct, 1953^) ' P<h&fu.c4t ^. £ 





























- £ ~ 


the type for tbs print-log at the prsus of his grandfather, the lata 3* Tamhhmttu, 



pQet a editor of a Tamil paper for about fifty years* dramatist* philanthropist* and 
hook publisher (sosbly of-verse )i Eds? a year he also ran a theatre for the village 

Portuguese rule which began in 1$Q$ 3 /was publishes in 1963^ -- 

At St* Joseph’s Allege H&T* was a violinist in the college orchestra* won a 
f Uh^- j-t^c ^ &vfaY WcFi&&t&) 

* gold medal for elocution/ and tras third in vocal masio* While'there one of his 

C<r*^p £t>i ufcUo M %t-Asy /-344c ■•/■€**%*j 

songs/ 1f Pll still fee feeling blue** published in london (Feber Derek and Go.}' 
ft'A/a* iU** *4, <?**■ £Cl ~/ PS3 Ttc&r'do j-nrsadc. U*. wootulcv&k 

and. is still for sale in Day-Ion ^ timing a science {botany} mifeition for Ceylon 

University he spent only a year there since his chief interests were not in Uni* 

veysity work* but in eoisposing songs and writing poetry* By 193& ho had published 

three sore volumes of poetry Swags- of loath - Sia g al^eJtea--3 9e^, 1932, Tone 

Patterns (surrealist poems ) s and Ook* . Be eosspesed a whole jass mnsic&I comedy 

. ]rr ‘ ql^^qL MS&U'C'ty. tIsfC £f~l4£ 0t*~ ^C-OAstotr &H. j ' 

time in Oeylem n | parts of it were played in legal Theatre* Sjlorsbo^ Bs mm&i> 

1 was attached to the Public Wbrko Department for 


a few months before he left for Xo.mfen in 1937* 

LRIy‘t>oN'- Z13XHMB. 

~~ Bare" h© planned fora literary career, and became acquainted with many of the 


present day British writers, espeeieQy the poets* Thus it earn© about that fey 
December* 1936 fee and Anthony Bickins (greatly enthusiastic for Tambimuttu 5 s ideas) 

-collaborated in editing and publishing the first mmfeer of POSTSS (Ionian), which 

# 

was dated t Jamary^Feferu&ry, 1939 * Backing* collaboration ended with the second 
nujnbecp after he had jessed the Army* The original statement of editorial ideals 
was as follows s An Inquiry into Mem Verse ~Jim s entertaining, alive* this is 
the 'poetry periodical that youth has been waiting for* *^ar intention in t-his non- 
party paper is to print work that poets feel they want to write rather than what 


-j±r 


they ought to* in order to confona to the^tW^Rs of certain political and literary 
^ cliques* J^p*. Eliot has already observed that 1 m the present chaos of opinion and 

belief we may expect to find quits different literatures existing in the Bam language 



and later in a biography of his paternal grandfather in 1932, and 
that of his maternal grandfather in 1945. The conversion of this 
branch of the family to Eoman Caholicism (some of Tambimuttu* s 
relatives are Hindus) dates from the'~l6th century when his 
ancestor on both maternal and paternal side of the family, 

Paranirupa Singha^i, son of Parar&^aTaekera VI, 1467-1519# died 
in Goa, India, and his children were returned to Ceylon after 
conversion, which was the set policy of the Portuguese, (Tambimuttu* s 
uncle, Eev, S,G-nana Sxksm Prak&ser, the historian and eminent 
philologist of Dravidian languages whose ETYMOLOGICAL AHD COMPARATIVE 

LEZICOU OF THE TAMIL LANGUAGE, With Indexes of Words quoted from 

* 

4-0 

Indo-European Languages my nny hr Tnfn^r^i? Win the ff 0 Y, Public 
Library! has written an account of the conversion in his A 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH Iff CPYL02T and THE RIMS OF JAFFJ& 
DURIHG THE PORTUGUESE PERIOD.) It is also interesting^ to note that 
in Tambimuttu* s family there was one Arasakesari during the 16th 
century, who translated Kalidasa 1 s long poem Eaghuvamsa from the 
Sanscrit into Tamil, now used in Ceylon 22 in a textbook edited by 
Rev, S.Gnana Prakaser), 
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and the same country* make it possible Tor these different literatures to 
appear together, so that the public say hav® a clear and eeaprehecaive idea of 


what is happening to poetry today* «|fe are interested only in ashiamsent in the 

mode of egression oaHad poetry 5 we print all who merit attention, regardless of 

their opinions, especially young and unknot^n 'writers* ■^Sveapy form of honest 

thought will be given a clear voice on this, poets* platform* With the results 

we hope to b© able to resolve the present-day muddle in poetry and criticism* y 

The following is the remarkable list of invited contributors responding for 

the first miners Georgs Barker, Audrey Bessham, Laurence Clark, Dorian Gooke, 

Balter Be Xa Bare, Lawrence Burrell, Clifford Bymaab, Gavin Ewart, John Qssoworih, 

J* P* Hendry, Barter Bepp©nsiaXl, Louis S^onaloe, Nicholas abore, Philip O^S&imor, 

Herbert Bead, George Baavsy, Saidryeh Bays, Maurice Bowden, B* S* Savage, Stephen 

%'ender, Dylan Thoms, Henry Tfreeee, feoreg&a Ihietlar* 

in a letter published in The Mm Statesman and ■■Nation, v* 39, Ian* SI, 35^0, 

p* 66 , Kathleen Paine wrote interestingly about 'Poetry {London) § ®Tamfeinuthuf who 

---- * 

was, 1 am told, as wildly picturesque a figure in his native country, Ceylon, as 

he was in our drabber London, came to fihgland * * * with the flasj&oyani ambition 

3 to build a skyscraper cf Poetry ia kjydrBbu After a short time this ambition 

A 

became more specific, ? to :sweep may the restricting influence of Geoffrey Grigson* 
- whose magasine Mew ?erse vac the loading poetry review of the pre-war years* 
(Mtlieub contraries there is he progression}* TamJbimuttu was a diony&das figure 
ami at his Coms-liks touch restrictions' certainly went to the winds* Mny 
frightened young poets w grateful for Iambi's generous enthuaiasm after the 
policy of stem editorial discouragement of the Criterion and the strictness--of 

^The first nmsdser of Poetry (London ) was produced an an initial capital of 
b In collaboration with Anthony Meldm* About four thousand copies of the 

first number wars sold by the editors ^in person^ to book stalls and bookshops all 




>k - 


over England, in Mew fork and Paris, in the pubs of Soho, .and in general, where- 
«var poetry could be sold • ** Iambi had an infallible instinct for promising 
poets, and many are the names,- now familiar, that first appeared in early numbers 
of ?»£* The early numbers of ff*l» with the Xyre-bird covers by ^ere, Sutherland 

and Wilde, certainly have their place in literary history** 

/* 

As Tambi^eont imaed to publish numbers of Poetry (Tendon ) a and also in 1^1 
a series of attractively printed - 10 -page Pi Bamohlets ( 1 * George tarfield, Tbs- 
Sang of a Bed Thrtla* Poems; 2* Anns (Bradley) BAdlay, A Bream Observed and Other 
3* G* S* leaser, The Fatal landscape iw Nicholas Ms&re, Bagging Around 
with a Bee ) he -ms approached by various publishers with offers of collaboration * 
Finally dn 19h2. Poetry London® haes*?? an independent and separate Company, 

^financed, by Nicholson & Batson ltd*, b?st^mn by T*T». on a fifty-fifty Share basis, 

f £>4sC*<4y 

wtsilfea responsible for the editing, production, advertising, 

fN £vvvvl^ 1 W9jj 

With the close of l&rld War XI conditions became mm difficulty and the 

Afs 

comeciion with 8 * & W* was brought to an end - ite after a remarkable series 
of books had been published and other manuscripts baa bpen purch&Sfd* 

CJ? ,TT"" 

^bmplste^takfee of Books Published 

hy^jtry london at 26 S^tnchester Saaara ||* & W 0 f s addmwj]^ 6 § p* in the imM%* 

A revised and enlarged edition (viii, 66 p.) appeared in l^rch 19kB . ^tracts 
from reviews were printed under many of the eight score o:f titles • These publica¬ 
tions were cLassifiod under Poetry, Criticism, Art, Hailosophy, lass. Miscellaneous.; ■ 
Prosa, Ballad Books (1* New lyrical Ballads* . I 6 h p*, 1 9k$ 9 edited fey M. tepentor, 

H* Arundel, J* Lindsayi 2* Paul Potts, Inataad of a Sonnot* h3 p * 3 19hh| 3» M* iar» 
pent&r, John and Other Ballads* 6 T'P*> X9hS), Anthologies, Children's Books«• 

In Poetry (London ) them were lithogmphic insets whieh illustrated poons, 

There were Gerald Wilde's illustrations of allot 1 s ^Hliapsody on a windy night® in 
Is* 10? Ghrl Pickard's illustrations of Dylan Thomas's "The force that through tha 
green fuse® in Ns* 11 , and Graham fatherland's illustrations of poems by Francis 
Xia. VfA^t h) AifacJk wvC^^. J t4* 
































T-d&Qf&fc tr, US ■Jpg&33^^ 


:;.f. J 4-^ ,L ^^ v ; i - 

tjrt.«i ^ i<« ■ 


is,„ Thao was also a centra spread two-colour illns- 

iib by Anne Uidlar in her own hand, writing; In 1905 

the unity or the various arts at that time, quite 

loeics'k, whence the Poems of David Gascoyne illustrated 

Hspv/orth. I would hats to have any poems of mine 
4 db**Jrash~ar*-*t /*£**ui 

rapia! were my idea,and in that aense-J had that much 

j^Ay J 4-rfi*. rt AW.-S Atrtn/3 yjiiw fyA&a-h'-rt*, 

3 ugh the green fusa'j^ They were sold on publication 


and separate from the magazine, Sa na jss L ~~ at 
en also to various covers of Poetry {london ), and to 
ookSj published by iFl. no the noted Swiss periodi- 
j 1946, on "'Hie ax'fc of the book jacket 11 and "Seoent 
3 11 there are no less than four reproductions in 
p. 133, 133-39, 2ta, 136. Two of these in the 
s Tha Ginas Tower (1940) and David Guacoyne 1 s 

<*•10. ^_ s yw .^. .. . ~ a«f ge *ii r 

)hlet 3 were 0. Grant is eic Hulas, Old women, from the 
ip.* $. T,T., tfetnrajah, a Poem for Sr, T-3. Eliotts 
10 p* Only part of this was in the iyl$ GPL Volume 


'icon? Tismhinuri-cn' s ari. boaip ^pn finds ghnisiiT ^tr-tca igat 
by. lenry ^oorv, taa Jjjjkgl by atiwlup TrtJLU^n Huytar 

[.QBdwr fLoholacm. ton .Th-lsdo rjiyg wuL amtounrirt m -ha 
afiTflliws ns *"?!l baii), 3EGS BODE IS- CCKTiaS,a'£ l J03 ay John 
ZMSlngy jjJrvd^aUia tty Stss Berlin f Joint r^try louden/ 
JiBboldoa ana 'JiWtion imprtin;}. Em jLLl tin. bieoltH „ toti aclour 
Kid balf-teno for SESTGUPUDE by ijrahifi 1 u-Gu.t1 w , 
EBB*±3nsi±i=3 Jjaun-j Uoj by'john. pmritM iiwsa, 
of Juilss 1'MVtlflyui g iunn>jj tirarT*rtr i llaatrjprtiloflff Jot 


r J3 JUT AH) H1GSP by EitKlbmi ijnin* „ nm mile, fssaSii . 
teilu aa, bus tbs books mtst Biibli pbnij „ ?be majority 

of tioirbo l’or m ■' - ■ j ■■ lyd-Hi irnin^.ii'nn nn ysailc. 1fl.be *s4 
■ 

John Tuanard alge madij, but imaxvzd nainsr used Just 

";“7. ” ■" _ 

liis i few jlq-ois zsuiofaotured,' far norms on Aasustua John, cd 
r J ' i 11 : ■■! HUih M&ttiu'.v amitb. He thinks ■=!» blacks are still 
lfv at -he isuujjuu.unul establisiismni ol Jfcnera love arA 
fjalflblmcan, P.tdhili,, Bwrrey. who wwr- 3 oonaeoted wiir, ; -. 

, . ", . •- -*-r" 

HlohoLiOh and Watson and liltlerna po-Lry yondoa. 







Quarle ® 5 ShibleiBa and Hieroglyphs. Thaa was also 3 centre spread two-colour illus¬ 
tration by Henry Jfcors to a poem by Anna Hidlar la her own: hand* Writing In 1905 
Tambi remarked; ’'Believing in tha unity of the various arts at that time, quits 
wrongly, I liked il *1 u str.it^ig poema^', wiiancs the Poets of Savdd Gascoyne iUustratad 

by Graham aitherluad, Sains by ^Ifepworth. I would_ hate to Have any poems of mine 
7Xi- i*.Zvh 4 /**• 

illuatratsd' now. lithograph^ were my idsa,and in that aanse-I had that much 

JjyAoAt, (s _ y 4- <ax. fir ij /ct*' r 

to do ^hZ’The force tliat through the green fuss'They wars sold on. publication 

at esc jk ^ t ea, uncut, signed, and separata from the magaaine. 1 * n± 

Great attention was given also to various covers of Foetry (lonrfpa ) * and to 
the dust lvrappers of various bools, published by tPL. In the noted Srriss period!- 
cal, QmphiS, v*2,. ^roh-April, !<%% on "The apif of the,-booh jacket* 1 and "Secant 
trends in English illustrations tilers ara no loss than four reproductions In 
color of Tambi’a illustrations p* Iffl, 133-39, lia, 136* Two- of these in t* B 
iBlAML are from Hioholas ibora'a The (&ass Tower 0Sh5) and David Gancoyna^B 
Poems 1937-19ii2, 1943 (reprinted 1 ^^^^ t 

The remaining two PL Pamphlets wars 0* Frantiseic Halas, Old, i^™a, from ahs 
^ech by itarel Offer, 1947, 31 p*; 6, T.T., ifeturalah, a Poem far Hr* T.S. mrt^t *3 
Sigtioth Birthday, 1943, vi, 10 p. Only part of'this was in the-'iaba aPL Volnmo 
T*3. EHot, A Sympoaimn by over 40 authors coiqiilad by H* gurch and Taahiamittu, 

209 p.| this tribute to SLiot, on his siactioth birthday (JaaUiL) is in finer foim 
than, the Chicago edition of 1949 > Tambi has been Wonderfully generous ih not only 
giving me for the KKAUL three of these Pamphlets but also a number of other prac- ? 


























































Hfegsaone Scott one of the irnm®?s oi the House of Psetrr 

Igantoi. With M.4g£es&&u fcndon, Printed by Swaheqt Pristina Tories for 

aad_3Qld at one paaay» I&7 » The HS-^age pa« 5 >iil»fe (lt| z 6 inches) 
in hsnmr of the smriags of fanbi^s secretary contains a score of poems including 
om of his efwn* «S> was sold in the struts of Tendon fey one of- snr friends 3 on a 
ysry snowy day, and the bridal eflwple bought the first copy when they Merged from 
the theatre and heard hi® crying } Poeaa Penny each* * X did a similar pamphlet for 


the marriage of the poet G* £U Fr&mr 3 and for my favorite publican George Whtliag 
of ^ ae M^ln_the mmd where all PX authors met anrary day near my office* It 


w bans^et fey b». on *sr oat? press, printed in tao colours and fess drawings fey John 

®®s£aa. lad it has a seag writtan by Hoy Gaapbsll n&ish to® asssmblad eoacany 
saag in ths ^ ~ 't't t«*rp*~A* p^cJuJr'.i *ff 

Q- (**^L** fr0u*- • -■■ 

anonpsn&s collection of children f s poems, fey Kathleen Mine and iambi, was 

published M X9k% by Hisholson and Watson under the title Playtime, feggs- . 

Tamfei ms sole editor of Poetry (lendon ) nos* 3-15 (X$*9}. After severing 
the connect ion with licholaon and Watson he took Einhard as a partner and. 

organised two other firms, Itolevills Publications and William Ghmpion subsidiary 
to Miiions Poetry london* and these: issued a number-. of popular publications.^ 


3bsc© Iambi found the partnership highly unsatisfactory he withdrew in x9k9* With 
GsyXen and India becoming self-ruling the call of the Fast prevailed and he re- 
turned to his native Island* . , 

hIo ^AAT*^r j 

Without any authorisation wmtm^msfh eonftiz&ted tha publication of Poetry 

6^ g/ntAx- 

ISS&a,* with lyre bird trade m?k£ nos* 1&-S3* the last nusfcer appearing in 
winter 1951* 3h these numbers tambirattu 9 a departure is not mentioned, nor is there 


any tribute to his remarkable work on the ragasine* Editions Poetry IsnSon ltd* ms 
sold to a firm so that its losses might on this firm* a books allow them a greater 
non-taxable profit*/ A^ Poetry (Ifendon. ) .has-been returned to Iambi who hopes later 


to revive its publication* 


* 


«Poets should help each other. There are commercial limits to the 
poetry list a publisher can carry, I therefore trust the ^mrrfe 
poet who would print the verse of some of his friends on a 

hand-press or would collect them in hook or magazine form.. 

We "believe in the poet who would print his friend’s poems on a 
hand-press,*M£ Tsmbi’s Bighth letter in Poetry London w& 

W' 7 , October Hovembc- 1942, page 7 0 ) 


> 


Ij the thirst in your windpipe tads needs throttling 
And your "business is sunning aground, 

Then Syarf go and see WaSling 

Who lives in the Hog in the pound. 

And sound up the P.L.^Bevelly 
And line up the pints by the score; 

As long as l T ve booze in my "belly 
I don’t ask for anything more. 

I don’t want to go up to heaven, 

I don’t lOT&sxta want to go down below* 

But I like it at half past eleven 
When the pints are lined up in a row. 

When sorrows get darker and darker 
And life seems a terrible fix. 

Old Iambi will be my Eight Marker 
When the lads are parading at six; 

And we’ll drink to our comrade George Wailing*,,.* 

-> 

@ Eegimenfe&L Sergeant Major (Watling once drilled 
some thousand WAAFs) 

<§ poetry London. 


(xyfa^ - 


eu-*. M~*. ,h 
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Is Easels Searfe* Auden and After,. The liberation ®£ gggfepy 1930~19lti. 
fedon ? 19l*S, one finds (p* 2Bli~19S) **k letter- on poetry 11 dated July 23 s xpkl and 
addressed "Sea? Tambi*j and (p» S0WKS) ^ liberation ©f poetry - Poetry 
dated Beceisber ? l?ldU 


1x1 Sjrt&f ***** T ^?- a *>??, b V Tambiiaibtu, louden* 15%!* the frontispiece is a 
portrait of Tamfei by Augustus John. 

SBltQM * l9k9-l9$Z 


b 


y Botuming to bis native Bland he adopted,the native dress. ■ 

^ (X / ^*h^-o /? C&^vU^r^. 

■’ ■“*’■“ 'i©s®ti£ the/^ g^a- jail ,v iLdi 


eontrifcutod^d^y po©E5§ td Colombo* eon- 

eerni&g Geylon, Bsr@ an article by Victor lawis on "Tmhimitta® ^as published* 

2? January 1956, In the sardeA? (vary) X (iutarestto;) p {people}.' 1 A photostat 

*1*' W j y wt CAs/c* (/a^c^t^e. Ate a** 

copy of tftaa artisle^ containing faishi'g portrait ; is in the MMAEL*^ B if51 he° ^*Vt^ 
msvisd Safia I^abjae ef*m prominent Bombay family* They came to fc Xp r k in 
we have already noted his lecture in February 19&3 at 


the Toung to* 3 and lornon 1 a B&brocr Association* 
Mf XQ&t ~ 3ffS&»i9gg 




Hsi? 9 Tambi has been very adt occupied with a variety of undertakings. f or 
the past three years he has been working on The Golden Treasury of iwh m 
dealing with twelve languages, in collaboration with several translators] 
the final versions are by T.T. - as he continues the great anthology which will 
later be published in America, England and Sidia. last year The peter Pauper Press 
issued in handsome fora his India love Poems selected and with an skaav ™ w^h,,, .., 
Jadia, with wood-engravings by Jeff Hill. He was retained for four months by the 
Jbrd Foundation to collect SS@ poems for the Indian itafccr 0 f the Atlantic tenthly 
(Oct, 1953, 4b page supplement - "Perspective of India", of great interest). Just 
now Tamfei is busy aa gu as t editor^ the India number of Baetry (Chicago). For the 
past year he has been writing stories with the background of Ceylon and especially 




HTcWre ^ 

&*£§££■* fese of thesa^alras^r published in 19Sk s ars as follows;: *Eha pom- 
graaate tree 55 * lay lerkor, v,JQ 3 p. 1 &-X 6 l 5 to. ij* *njnoXe Gamniai and the 

• 1 . , /— 1 

British u } The 3eport«r« v*10 3 p* l{k-k5 ; Feb* I 5 Jt llisam^a rssdnisoenca of obild- 
hood in Ceylon**, The fteperter % v,ll a p. Jfl-ia* Bsc* 30 . 

A voIns© of 3 torios 5 dealing with Atohuvelly^^l^ll^^a^ J .A I&nd^ql of 
lied Earth (the earth there is red) has just-been accepted for publication by toghbon 

DaaA],, //lu /9 . 

Mifflin* _ Along with everything else T*?* sands a weekly budget to the C&yiore/ 

m has a great many jaaausoripts and letters of poets, Sa^o^TIhoae of %lan 


cfrOlAf 

j&ljto Th© 3 

Books Mew SrkT n l would 'not/Sw© sold BvXas J 3 things if I had kmm he 

^ ^rUv^ /£ £- A foC^jb^^^cL '?>*&*' 


Thoj^s 3 %*&T j mt&r£sBgsgB & 3g.rrui>r Tilth uAU,^H ,to Th©- to.se ©f 

— , ^ 


tsCeh 


&/ 9 THS*- 

mf going to die, since X realty treasured his psdtry me* I threw a party for su ^ 
him^on Friday^^4e had spent his last birthday l5ctoc@r/3} together ifam he in« 




MsbO 

/ 


scribed a book for mi and on rtsnda^yh® tLs ^ead, ^On that memorable last birthday he/ 

Baited Mating, aa^-^S aig han a Az p lsrat is - p:rm ^ i . Viands report to ms that 
TlvifcU 'J 

^m^nd his wife are efearsdng personalities *, delightful spirit permeating- his 
many^persoilVr^g^J letters s fillsd with material of interest has been l^raras^- 
pleasuro of my^pes^ Beceshsr 


> T J ~ I 




Latest note? Clarke Mar lor of Columbia University is offering a long study of 
Tarobimuttu*s poems faxxhfcs (together with that of two or three other Indian poets) 


for his doctorate. 

































Tambi in New York j, 


To the Editor: 

Ben Sonnenberg (“Tambi- 
muttu in New York,” Sept. 21) 
knew Thurairajah Meary 
James Tambimuttu almost a 
decade before I met him in the 
mid-1960’s, when the braids 
were history, two wives were 
history, nearly all the money 
was historv and his magazine 




Poetry London-New York was 
certainly history. Tambi was 
down but not out. After Sonnen¬ 
berg left his company, Tambi 
published two of the fest¬ 
schrifts he had lined up, one for 
T. S. Eliot and one for Mari¬ 
anne Moore. I got my first job 
in publishing on the strength of 
having helped out at Tambi’s 
studio and was happy a couple 
of years later to publish him, or 
at least to sign him up. I was 
long gone from the publishing 
house by the time the manu¬ 
script appeared. 

When I helped out — I never 
paid an evening’s bill either, 
and it is delicious to know that 
defines me in Sonnenberg’s dic¬ 
tionary as a former “tart” — he 
rang old friends and drank and 
told great stories and drank and 
schemed for the future and 
drank. When it was really bad, 
he lived on olives and pimentos 
from a jar. We were thankful 
that his drink of choice was 
beer. Beer is full of nutrition. 

When he died. The Times 
Literary Supplement of Lon¬ 
don savaged him with a cover 
headline that called him “Tut¬ 
ti-Frutti.” The obituary inside 
was worse. It trivialized his 
gifts and his work. It is no 
small pleasure, 14 years after 
that piece appeared, to see in 
print a notice of Tambi’s 
achievements. 

Susanne English 
Falls Church, Va. 









Ben Sonnenberg 

New York Times Book Review; Sep 21, 1997; Coursepack 

pg. 43 



BOOKEN D/Ben Sonnenberg 


Tambimuttu in New York 


D OES the name ring a bell? Certainly in Lon¬ 
don, faintly in New York. Thurairajah Tam¬ 
bimuttu. Everyone called him Tambi. A Cey¬ 
lonese poet, brown-skinned, longhaired. A bo¬ 
hemian, verbose and skinny. Very British sounding, 

too. “Actually_” “In point of fact_” 

When I met him in New York City, in 1956, Tambi 
must have been about 40. He was the founder and edi¬ 
tor of the magazine Poetry London. According to The 
Oxford Companion to Twentieth-Century Poetry in 
English, Tambi had been “one of the most colorful and 
influential literary figures" in England in the 1940’s. 
He published the young Lawrence Durrell, he pub¬ 
lished the young Kathleen Raine, he spoke up for Dylan 
Thomas and T. S. Eliot spoke up for him, and (to quote 
the Oxford volume again) he “was among the first to 
recognize the talent of Keith Douglas." Tambi had 
come over here to start a brand-new magazine. Poetry 
London-New York. He needed a backer and one turned 
up in the person of a wealthy, patrician woman, Mrs. 
Carleton Palmer. 

Mrs. Palmer was gray, or so I recall — gray- 
haired, gray-gowned, the inhabitant of a great slate- 
gray apartment in River House on the East River. The 
Palmers owned a Brancusi. How distinctly it gleams in 
my memory. (Or was it an Arp?) Mrs. Palmer was im¬ 
posingly well mannered and touchingly short of sight. 
She had recently published a book of verse, her second, 
“The New Barbarians.” She wrote under the name 
Winthrop Palmer. Her family name was Bushnell. 
Winthrop Bushnell Palmer. What could have been 
more high-toned? Yet her world and Tambi’s prompt¬ 
ly meshed and soon P.L.-N.Y. was appearing from an 
office at 513 Sixth Avenue. Poetry London-New York: 
A Magazine of the New Moderns. 

Things went along swimmingly for a while. The 
magazine published poems by Kerouac and Corso, 
James Merrill and Herbert Morris, Richard Farina 
and Karl Shapiro, as well as by Gavin Ewart, Roy 
Campbell, Robin Skelton, Allen Ginsberg and Auden. 
There was even ambitious talk of P.L.-N.Y. Editions. 
Thanks to Mrs. Palmer, Tambimuttu met moneyed 
supporters of poetry in New York; and thanks to Tam¬ 
bimuttu, Mrs. Palmer met Ginsberg and Auden. Also 
Padraic and Mary Colum (very old, very trim, very 
fit) and the boisterous Irish poet Patrick Kavanagh 
(drunken, decrepit, dear). I went to bars with Ka¬ 
vanagh. Famous bars like the White Horse Tavern on 
Hudson Street and Costello’s at 44th Street and Third 
and unfamous bars like McAnn’s on Seventh Avenue. 

Meanwhile, as I remember, an agile young Eng¬ 
lishman popped up. Plausible, blond, cherubic and end¬ 
lessly effervescent, Christopher was possessed of both 
a charming stammer and an instantly intimate man¬ 
ner (which is part and parcel of tfie same thing). He 
was always calling you darling or dear, always touch¬ 
ing you on the hand as he lighted your cigarette, al¬ 
ways touching you on the arm as he said hello or good¬ 
bye. Christopher was for a time ever present if not al¬ 
ways welcome. “A little tart," someone called him; 
which was certainly true at least insofar as he never 
picked up a check. 

Christopher’s social success depended on his care¬ 
ful use of a single phrase. One particular evening Tam¬ 
bi — sitting on Mrs. Palmer’s black floor, cross-legged 
and barefoot, his hair in the long, convoluted braids of 
a Jaffna Tamil — was holding us all spellbound. Gins¬ 
berg was there, so was Corso, as well as a scant num¬ 
ber of well-bred-looking young women. Genteel bac¬ 
chanal! One befitting River House, a co-op then well 
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known for its policy of no Jews and no “coloreds." 
Tambi was speaking rhapsodically, in the manner of 
one of his copious editorials: “Words and ideas are lim¬ 
itations which may only be expanded through poetic 
perception based on a universal culture. The process is 
demonstrated clearly in ‘Shakuntala.’ As Goethe 
wrote. . . ." And Tambi quoted Goethe (“as translated 
by Tagore”), ending with: “I name thee, O Shakuntala! 
and all at once is said." 

Respectful silence. Polite applause. And then what 
did Christopher say? He said, “I expect you’re right.” 

It seemed that as he progressed, Mrs. Palmer 
withdrew. “Her species has had long experience in 
protecting itself from outsiders.” That must have been 
Auden speaking. There was also some unpleasantness 
about a small sum of money. A very small sum. All of 
the magazine’s petty cash mysteriously disappeared. 
A junkie took it, perhaps? Something like that. I cannot 
recall. Soon after, P.L.-N.Y. collapsed. Tambimuttu re¬ 
turned to London, where he died in 1983.1 remember a 
sweet and generous man, catholic in taste and knowing 
in the literature of many lands, an honor to his models, 
Ford Madox Ford and Ezra Pound. 

In No. 4 of his magazine there is a poem by Auden, 
“The Sabbath" (which incidently does not appear in 
his “Collected Shorter Poems, 1927-1957”). “The Sab¬ 
bath” begins: 

Waking on the Seventh Day of Creation, 

They cautiously sniffed the air 
Till the nicest nostril among them admitted 

That fellow was no longer there. 

I had hoped these lines would neatly cap a recol¬ 
lection of Tambi. Instead, of course, they lead me to 
ask (“Hang it all, Robert Browning"), What’s become 
of Christopher? 

A postscript. Literary magazines, especially those 
that print poetry, quickly get swamped with submis¬ 


sions. Poems come by the dozens, the hundreds. Pflfc- 
tically all are rejected, a very few with a handwritten 
note of merciful cheer to the author. First readers on 
such magazines come to feel a sense of power. This 
poem shall live and that poem shall die. First readers 
alone decide. He or she is like the triage nurse in a busy 
emergency room. Doormen at discos and maitre d's 
sometimes behave the same way. 

O N occasion a fit of disinterest overcomes the 
first reader. That happened to me at P.L.- 
N.Y. with a poem called “An Orange," by 
someone no one had heard of, Grover Amen. 
Judging by his shaky hand. Amen was a very old man 
and in probably very poor health. I was dumbfounded 
at our first meeting. Amen was 21 or 22, only a little bit 
older than I, and he was well over six feet tall, with a 
robust build and a resonant voice. We became friends 
and argued about whether Yeats was a good poet be¬ 
fore he met Ezra Pound. (I said no and Grover said 
yes.) Our friendship ended peaceably, after many such 
furious quarrels. Decades later I published a poem of 
his, “Hotel Paintings," in my own magazine, Grand 
Street (Spring 1985). Grover died a few weeks ago, in 
June 1997, of lung cancer, having published one book, 
“F Train Ramble” (Reluctant Buddha Press, New 
York, 1982). He was 63. Here is his first published 
poem, from Poetry London-New York: 

An Orange 

Darkness is absence of detail: 

From an alien hint of hope 
Caught in a corner of sun. 

Even a casual orange. 

Inessential and exact. 

Can acquire the unexpected 

And original color of fact. □ 
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truth is a pathless land 


"To us all towns are one, all men our kin. 
Life's good comes not ffom others' gift, nor 
ill 

Man's pains and pains' relief are from 
within. 

Thus have we seen in visions of the wise I.” 
- Tamil Poem in Purananuru , circa 500 
B.C 
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One Hundred Tamils 
of the 20th/21st Centuries 

Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu 
1915 -1983 


From the Introduction to the Tambimuttu Archive 
at Northwestern University Evanston, EL, USA... tin pdf) 

"Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu (1915-1983), known to his readers as Tambimuttu, to his friends and 
associates as Tambi, was bom in [my note: achchuvEIi] Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) on August 15, 1915 into a family 
of distinguished, aristocratic scholars. 

He was raised a Roman Catholic, educated chiefly in English and by the age of 21 had already begun his life’s 
work in poetry and publishing by printing three volumes of his own poems off a small press typeset by himself. 
Tambimuttu moved to England in 1938; within a year he founded with his friend Anthony Dickins the journal 
Poetry, a title quickly modified to Poetry London. It was as editor of Poetry London and of its monographic imprint 
Editions Poetry London during the decade of the 1940’s that Tambimuttu made his greatest mark on the literary 
scene. 

His eye for talent is evidenced by just a sampling of the names of the writers and artists he published: Dylan 
Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, Kathleen Raine, Stephen Spender, Edith Sitwell, David Gascoyne, Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland, Lucian Freud; many of whom, like Tambimuttu, lived the Bohemian life of wartime and 
post-war Soho. The quality and importance of Poetry London was vouchsafed by none odier than T.S. Eliot, an 
admirer of Tambimuttu's who wrote "It is only in Poetry London that I can consistently expect to find new poets 
who matter.". In 1949, following a disagreement with the backing partners of Poetry London, Tambimuttu was 
terminated as its editor, a move much protested by many friends and contributors. 

He settled shortly after this in the United States, where he was to reside, mostly in New York, until his return to 
London sometime around 1970. His American years were ones of varying fortune. He lectured, published 
autobiographical short stories, and in 1956 started a new poetry journal, this one titled Poetry London/New York. 

Money troubles dogged Tambimuttu all his career, and Poetry London/New York fell victim to them after a run of 
four - issues. The 1960's brought Tambimuttu into contact with much of what was new on the American scene; he 
stayed awhile, for example, at Timothy Leary's Millbrook compound, but London was a magnet for him and it 
seems he was glad to return. This second era in England, which would be his home for the remainder of his life. 
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saw Tambimuttu involved in a host of new projects. 

In 1972 he and his partner Katherine Falley Bennett launched the Lyrebird Press. In 1979 Tambimuttu revived once 
more his poetry journal, this time called Poetry London/Apple Magazine, the "Apple" a leftover from a plan for a 
magazine Tambimuttu had made with the Beatles some time previously. Two issues were produced; a third issue 
left undone at Tambimuttu's death was to have been devoted to the work of Indian poets, many of whom 
Tambimuttu discovered on an extensive trip to India he took in 1982 with his daughter Shakuntala. T his India trip 
also lead Tambimuttu into establishing the Indian Arts Council, the purpose of which was to foster greater 
understanding and cross-influencing between the art traditions of India and those of the West. Very shortly after 
the first inaugural meetings of the London chapter of the Indian Arts Council, Tambimuttu suffered a fall and was 
hospitalized; a few days later, on June 22, 1983, he died of a heart attack." 


Tambimuttu Archive Northwestern University. Collection Description.. 

"The Tambimuttu Archive at Northwestern University Library is particularly strong in covering T ambimu ttu's later 
years. There is much regarding die Lyrebird Press, Poetry London/Apple Magazine, and the Indian Arts Council. 
There is also extensive documentation of the preparation for the festschrift for Tambimuttu (Bridge Between Two 
Worlds, London: Peter Owen, 1989) edited by his friend Jane Williams after his death. Types of materials held 
include correspondence, manuscript submissions, proofs and galleys, a large number of photographs, and 
Tambimuttu's personal library of books and journals. Among the correspondents represented are Lawrence Durrell, 
David Gascoyne, Comad Aiken, Francis Scarfe, Nicholas Moore, Iris Murdoch, Kathleen Raine, Feliks Topolski, 
and George Barker. It is unfortunate that the Archive contains less material documenting the I940's, which might 
be considered Tambimuttu's most fertile period. 

Much of this material is believed to have been sold by Tambimuttu during his own lifetime. Even the most 
superficial glance at the current register to the Archive will reveal lapses in logic, consistency, and clarity. Please 
consider it a work in progress. One important thing to note regarding the register is that the folders (and folder 
titles) of Boxes 1-22 were shifted direcdy from Tambimuttu’s own files -- hence much of the current irregularity of 
titling and confusing duplication of subject arrangement." 
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H halfway through the 
"forties I was living 
in a two-room flat 
above a bombed-out 
electric appliance 
shop in Holborn. 

| Holding down or 
"being held up by a 
non-job at The Sunday Times. Still 
in the grip of a late adolescence, re¬ 
covering from a five-years' isolation 
at a deaf school in the Midlands; not 
seriously interested in much except 
poetry and getting in touch with a 
world in which it seemed to me I 
lived more as spectator than par¬ 
ticipant. 

Thus I spent evenings in Rathbone 
Place, an indeterminate thorough¬ 
fare of late Georgian to early 
Edwardian facades of red brick that 
ran uncertainly Eustonwards from 
Oxford Street, stumbling over its own 
boarded-up bomb gaps. 

At the public houses along this 
street the dropouts of those days used 
to drop in: poets and painters, 
sinologists and senior wranglers, 
sculptors and musicians, army 
deserters and second-hand book¬ 
sellers. Their main rendezvous up till 
about 1947 was The Wheatsheaf, a 
Younger’s pub with dingy clan tar¬ 
tans gummed to the walls. 

Blowing in and out were veterans 
from Montparnasse, European exiles, 
relics of Harold Monro's Poetry 
Bookshop - once a famous meeting 
place for poets such as Rupert Brook, 
W. B. Yeats, Ezra Pound, the Sit¬ 
wells-which he had started in 1913 
in Devonshire Street before moving 
on to Great Russell Street where it 
closed in 1935, three years after his 
death: Nina Hamnett, Modigliani’s 
friend and model: Arthur Waley, the 
sinologist and translator of Chinese 
poetry; the painter Augustus John; 
the poet Anna Wickham who com¬ 
mitted suicide in 1947; the painter 
Yankel Adler; together with such 
Soho, Fitzrovian and Charlotte 
Street characters as Tiger Jones, 
Sylvia Gough, the Ceylonese barris¬ 
ter Subramaniam, James the Shit and 
the so-called King of Poland-the 
kind of characters that seem to have 
disappeared these days, junked with c 
the dingy brass and mahogany and J 
cut glass to make way for plastic g 
bouquets, Acrilan carpeting and ad-4 
vertising copywriters. 

This was the setting in which, one 
wet, black evening in the spring of 
1946,1 first came across the poet Roy 
Campbell in The Wheatsheaf. 

My eyes were drawn to a flam¬ 
boyant, cocked slouch hat which 1 
recognised as the headgear of the 
King’s African Rifles. Its owner was 
sitting on a stool at the bar counter 
his face partly obscured by a tall 
figure with flowing black hair - Tam- 
bimuttu, of course - who turned 
round, reached out a long, undulant 
arm and drew me to them. “This is 
Roy Campbell.’’ 

He can only have been in his early 
forties, but seemed much older. A 




The passage of a 
poet - between Mary 
Campbell's portrait of 
her husband (above) 
and a photograph 
(left) taken in later 
years. Roy Campbell 
stormed through the 
London literary scene 
after the Second 
World War leaving 
behind him a trail of 
vivid and unforgettable 
encounters with the 
great and near-great 


By David Wright 

A POET 

AMD HIS DRAGONS 

What lay behind the flamboyant front 
Roy Campbell offered the world? 


battered face, fine eyes set w< 
and underlined by a wide thii 
placed slightly askew. I th< 
looked a trifle remorseless. 
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a virgin scurrying past a brot 
So I held back from sponta 
response. Of our first conv 
-made difficult by the faci 
could not lipread a word he s 
had to make him write it a 
-1 only remember that at oi 
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this piece of disinterested ge 
I was quite blind. Believing 
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politely noncommittal r< 
Tambi’s genuine puzzleme 
to my own, now. 
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for some years. He was der 
joined the BBC as a Talks Pi 
and settled in Kensington: I 
Sunday Times , lived for a 
Cornwall, where I made soi 
gress with my delayed educati 
day I picked up a theologica 
zine and found the first of 
bell’s translations from St Joh 
Cross - one of them his now 
version of En una noche 
From that moment I began t 
my attitude to Campbell's pcx 
it was not till the end of th< 
that I came to know the poe 
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Cornwall, to find that it had 
the fashion among the confi 
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in Notting Hill, or at The Oi 
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By David Wright 

A POET 

AND HIS DRAGONS 

What lay behind the flamboyant front 
Roy Campbell offered the world? 


battered face, fine eyes set well apart 
and underlined by a wide thin mouth 
placed slightly askew. I thought it 
looked a trifle remorseless. 

Tambi (M. J. Tambimuttu, founder 
of Poetry London in 1939, through 
whom, in the war years, poets and 
painters met one another) introduced 
me as a young South African poet - 
after all, I had come from there, and 
had published some bad verses. 

As for Campbell, I knew his legend 
better than his poetry. At that time 
I’d only read those specimens plan¬ 
ted among the somewhat Georgian 
and therefore suspect flowerbed of 
Harold Monro’s anthology. Poetry, 

I then believed, had to be 
“modern" k la Michael Roberts’s 
famous Faber anthology, in whose 
pages Roy Campbell, like Hardy and 
Edward Thomas, was an absentee. 
And Campbell had been on the 
wrong side in the Spanish Civil War; 
one gathered, practically a Fascist- 
in those days a word, not a half- 
effaced counter in the automatic cur¬ 
rency of political objurgation. To 
find myself in the presence of such 
an ante damnee produced, I remem¬ 
ber, an agreeable frisson , as if I were 
a virgin scurrying past a brothel. 

So I held back from spontaneity of 
response. Of our first conversation 
-made difficult by the fact that I 
could not lipread a word he said and 
had to make him write it all down 
-1 only remember that at one point 
he asked me to send him some poems 
to send on to Francis Carey Slater, 
then preparing a new edition of his 
anthology of South African verse. To 
this piece of disinterested generosity 
I was quite blind. Believing I was 
supping with the devil I used my 
longest spoon and made some 
politely noncommittal reply - to 
Tambi’s genuine puzzlement - and 
to my own, now. 

I did not see Roy Campbell again 
for some years. He was demobbed, 
joined the BBC as a Talks Producer, 
and settled in Kensington; I left The 
Sunday Times , lived for a year in 
Cornwall, where I made some pro¬ 
gress with my delayed education. One 
day I picked up a theological maga¬ 
zine and found the first of Camp¬ 
bell’s translations from St John of the 
Cross - one of them his now famous 
version of En una noche oscura. 
From that moment I began to revise 
my attitude to Campbell's poetry, but 
it was not till the end of the forties 
that I came to know the poet. 

Early in 1949 I returned from 
Cornwall, to find that it had become 
the fashion among the confraternity 
of Rathbone Place to drink on Sun¬ 
day evenings at The Windsor Castle 
in Notting Hill, or at The Old Swan 
at the top of Church Street. On my 
way to these meeting-places I some¬ 
times encountered Campbell limping 
down the long hill to Kensington in 
his BBC uniform, a blue pinstripe suit 
topped by a black Cordoba tilted to 
the left; going home, I imagine, to 
Campden Grove. He still page 94 ► 
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switches itself off before the hot water 
reaches you. 

Whafs more the new Dolphin has the 
brains to be economical - to shower you 
for about ll^p. - giving at least six showers 
for the cost of heating a single bath. It can 
cost even less in summer because then at 
the touch of a switch you reduce the 
already low cost even further by the use of 
the special low heater power setting. 

There never has been a shower 
which could do all this for your comfort. 

And it's nice to know that the 
Dolphin is easily installed. Dolphin’s 
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“The police were always after him 
because he was always after them” 


4page 91 remembered me, even after 
three years; and would stop, begin to 
say something, then recall that we 
could not communicate except by 
paper and pencil; place an arm on 
my shoulder to convey a message 
of - well, what? friendship, even 
sodality? I did not embarrass him by 
attempting conversation. 

One night I happened to go into 
The Catherine Wheel in Church 
Street - Campbell's local, as it turned 
out. There was the unmistakable hat 
and great bulk swathed in a fur-col¬ 
lared Portuguese overcoat jacket. 
Having paper and pencil against 
failure of oral signals - my eye never 
did learn to follow Campbell’s South 
African accent-and enough Dutch 
courage under my belt (though it 
turned out not to be needed), 1 
approached. The upshot of this en¬ 
counter was an invitation to tea at his 
house on the following Sunday; an 
engagement that became a standing 
one. 

Thus my memories of Sunday 
afternoons of that long hot summer 
of 1949 are bound up with the walk 
from Kensington High Street tube 
station to Campden Grove. Camp¬ 
bell’s house. No 17, was identifiable 
by the two bay trees flanking its front 
door (“you can’t do without them 
in good cooking -1 put into my cook¬ 
ing what ought to go into my 
poetry’’). 

I would be shown into a dark 
little ground-floor front room, bare 
except for a baize-covered table and 
a couple of chairs. (There was also 
a rocking-chair, in which I once saw 
Campbell suddenly but involuntarily 
loop the loop.) My host generally re¬ 
ceived me alone, often in shirt¬ 
sleeves; genial, huge, bald, and sweat¬ 
ing. He would seat himself at the 
table and draw from his pocket one 
of his little oblong pads of paper, 
about two inches by three, which he 
said he bought from time to time 
from an old soldier who peddled 
them in the street. Then he would 
begin to talk; that is, to write down 
for me whatever he wanted to say in 
his beautiful round Roman cursive. 

Usually I had been asked to call 
about three or four o’clock; at about 
five or six, Mary Campbell, or one or 
both of their two beautiful daughters, 
Teresa and Anna, would bring in the 
tea; there would be more talk and, 
often enough, as the summer wore 
into its full heat, we would leave the 
house together at about half six to 
stroll up the hill, up Church Street, 
to The Old Swan; walking slowly, so 
as not to reach it before opening¬ 
time at seven. 

As a rule I came alone, but often 


he asked me to bring anyone who 
wanted to meet him-at different 
times I brought the poets John Heath- 
Stubbs, Sydney Graham, John Fair¬ 
fax and, once or twice, the critic 
Vivienne Koch. an American 
friend of Sydney’s. When the talk be¬ 
came general Campbell never forgot 
me but would laboriously scrawl 
what he had been saying on one of 
his little pads. These he usually gave 
me when I left. 

About that time a friend who had 
set up a second-hand bookshop off 
the Charing Cross Road gave me an 
18th-century blank-leaved quarto 
which I decided to employ as a 
commonplace book to record conver¬ 
sations with people. In it I copied 
the fragments of talk that 1 found 
written on the scraps of paper in my 
pocket, and called the book 
Unimaginary Conversations . This I 
kept up for little more than half a 
year-from the middle of 1949 to 
the beginning of 1950. The scraps of 
paper have disappeared but the book 
remains, interesting in that it has 
preserved some authentic talk of the 
time-as Dannie Abse has put it, 
“snapshots of conversation’*. 



ost of the talk 
in the com¬ 
monplace book, 
and most of the 
best of it, is 
Roy Campbell’s 
-partly be¬ 
cause of all my 
friends he was the one I was least 
able to lipread; partly because his 
talk was always interesting, and 
entirely characteristic. 1 begin with 
the first dated entry (few of them, 
alas, did I bother to date): July 6, 
1949; Roy Campbell says, “1 place 
friendship above art.” 

I suppose that remark made me 
realise that my education was again 
under way. 

The next dated entry is for July 11. 
In this case two of the original sheets 
of paper from which I copied the 
conversation have been stuck in the 
book because they carry Campbell’s 
drawings. One of them is a portrait 
of the subject of the conversation, the 
American poet Hart Crane, who had 
stayed with the Campbells in Pro¬ 
vence before the war. 

“We were talking about what an 
ugly-Iooking bugger Hart Crane was. 

“But as soon as he smiled you liked 
him. Only when he had a couple of 
drinks he was completely mad. 

“Except when he was reading his 
own stuff and his face lit up. 

“The police were always after him 
because he was always after them. 






“I used to hate him and push 
him out of my way .. 


“That’s how he looked when I met 
him” (drawing of a gorilla-matelot 
wearing glasses and a beret). “One 
day we were at a seaside cafe when 
a huge chap like Popeye’s pal on the 
cinema came in” (drawing of cauli¬ 
flower-eared bruiser wearing peaked 
cap and uniform). 

“He made signals to this bluenosed 
coastguard fellow who was evidently 
his type-and I had to drag him 
out because the bluenose was foam¬ 
ing with rage. 

“Then we went back five miles in a 
fiacre and Hart was foaming with 
rage. 

“He said he would bring 75 
Yank Marines and wipe out the 
whole of Europe, where we lived 
under the dominion of the smirking 
Venus (his words). 

“He had one religion, and that was 
the wealth and power of the U.S.- 
and the slump killed him.” 

I t think I must have copied 
r out that conversation for 
the sake of that last remark. 
And, as most of the entries 
have no dates, I may as well 
group together Campbell's 
| comments on his contempo- 
r raries, scattered throughout 
the commonplace book: 

“Vernon Watkins. A fine chap. I 
went up to lecture the RAF at Bletch- 
ley in 1944 and he took the chair. 
Then they passed round my big hat 
and they filled it so full of money we 
couldn’t carry it and we sent it 
through the roof buying vodka in the 
Sergeants’ Mess.” 

And: “MacNeice is a very shy 
man, not supercilious, as you think. I 
used to hate him and push him out 
of my way when I was going up to 
the bar. But I was more at fault than 
he.” 

Louis MacNeice, of course, was one 
of the poets Campbell had satirised 
as the composite MacSpaunday in 
Talking Bronco. I recollect Campbell 
showing me correspondence he had 
had from T. S. Eliot, who published 
the book, about this poem (Eliot 
deprecated the references to Stephen 
Spender’s fireman’s uniform, on the 
grounds that everyone had seen him 
in it!). For Eliot, Campbell had a 
warm feeling, both as a man and 
poet. He once told me that his own 
earliest poems, written in his teens 
soon after he came to England, were 
unbelievably Eliotesque; for which 
reason he destroyed them. 

Most of them were about railway 
stations, which Campbell, straight 
from rural Natal, found novel and 
exotic phenomena. But there are no 
more than a couple of references to 
Eliot in the conversations that I have 


kept. The first of them involves the 
famous shindy in the Bayswater 
Ethical Hall, echoes of which re¬ 
cur from time to time: 

“I believe I’m in disgrace with him 
(Eliot). I rang him up the day I 
clocked Spender and I put on a sissy 
voice to ask him where Spender was 
to speak, because he wouldn’t have 
told me in my own voice. 

“But he heard us laughing in the 
office at my Oxford accent. 

“I saw him in Piccadilly and I 
don’t know if he cut me or didn’t see 
me.” 

The other entry concerning Eliot 
would appear to preserve some lines 
of a lost Dylan Thomas poem. 

On Christmas Eve I called on Roy 
Campbell for a minute. He gave me 
a copy of his Collected Poems. We 
talked of Tambi’s compendium for 
Eliot’s 60th birthday. Roy said: 

“Dylan and I were the only two 
that wouldn’t lick Eliot’s boots - and 
Eliot thanked me for it. 

“Dylan wrote a poem beginning: 
The Man of the mincemeat words 
Besides the Dry Sea’ and ending: 
‘He who once had all things on a 
plate/Now holds a plate for the col¬ 
lection*. 

“I wrote (not Dylan because we 
made them up at the same moment, 
same pub): ‘The Man who put the 
G in G.O.M. And knocked the T 
clean out of T.O.M.* 

.. The book was obsequious and 
officious.” 

Another extract from the common¬ 
place book concerns the patching-up 
of Campbell’s quarrel with Robert 
Graves and the American poet Laura 
Riding, whom he had apostrophised 
and made fun of for their book, 
A Survey of Modernist Poetry , in 
The Georgiad, his pasquinade on the 
prewar literary establishment. 

Sunday tea with Roy Campbell- 
W. S. Graham, Vivienne Koch, John 
Fairfax, a N.Z. painter Patrick Hay- 
man, Mrs Campbell, and Anna 
Campbell. 

“Talking about Robert Graves. 
Are we enemies? No! 

“I met him in a destroyer when we 
were escaping from Spain. He had 
not seen me since I was 17 and did 
not know me because I was bald. 

“We got on very well together and 
at last he said, ‘We must meet in 
London. What is your name and 
address?’ 

“I said, ‘If I told you my name, it 
would spoil everything’. 

“So he said, ‘Are you Roy Camp¬ 
bell?’ I said yes, and he replied, ‘the 
only trouble is, Miss Riding’s on 
board’. 

“Did you run into her?” I asked 
Roy. “Yes. I went up to page 100 ► 
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“Dylan ... put her across by reading 
her poems in his wonderful voice” 


4 page 97 her and said, 'I am Roy 
Campbell. When I attacked you I had 
never read your wonderful poems, 
only your book - I’ve come to 
apologise’. 

“We all became great friends. 
When we landed in London, she came 
up to me and said, ‘Roy, you look 
starving. Would £500 be any good to 
you?’ Fortunately, I was able to re¬ 
fuse.” 

It would seem that the armistice 
didn’t last. Some years after this con¬ 
versation I had a letter from Robert 
Graves dated April 23, 1952. It bore 
a sketch of St George spearing his 
dragon at the top right-hand corner, 
arrowed with a note to say that the 
drawing was not Roy Campbell as a 
picador! Graves had seen some 
verses of mine about Campbell. He 
commented that he wished he could 
feel as well disposed to him as I 
did. But after apologising for The 
Georgiad on the boat from Spain, 
Campbell had republished it in his 
Collected Poems-'* I forgive only 
once.” 

Only one entry in the common¬ 
place book refers to Campbell’s 
satires, and I do not seem to have 
written in it an aphorism I recollect 
Campbell once making: “The func¬ 
tion of satire is to immortalise fools”. 
The following entry is partly in 
oratio obliqua, which means I was 
reporting from memory. 

I told Campbell I had been asked 
to review his Collected Poems, and 
that he might not like what I would 
probably say about his satires. 

Campbell: “What is really good 
about satire is that it teaches one to 
put an edge and a burnish on one’s 
lyrical stuff, and to try to compress 
it and let it go suddenly with force. 

“Desmond MacCarthy (who is not 
generally very deep) said that he 
hates my satire but that he puts up 
with it because, but for satirical prac¬ 
tice, I couldn’t have got things like 
The Skull in the Desert so sharply 
defined and nimble.” 

Roy was a dedicated raconteur. 
Everything that happened to him re- 
emerged, in the telling, a little larger 
and more golden than life 

A row with Stephen Spender, 
rooted in Campbell’s belief that he 
had been one of those responsible for 
the boycott of his books after the 
publication of Flowering Rifle during 
the Spanish Civil War, was a minor 
affair compared with the great Grig- 
son campaign which enlivened the 
summer of 1949 for Roy. 

Geoffrey Grigson, poet, antholo¬ 
gist, editor of New Verse , and a re- 
nownedly rebarbative critic, had re¬ 
cently done a demolition job on the 


poetry of Dylan Thomas and George 
Barker. He followed it with a swipe 
which Campbell considered rather be¬ 
low the belt at Edith Sitwell, attack¬ 
ing her for writing about childbirth 
when she herself was childless. Camp¬ 
bell who, pace Robert Graves, loved 
nothing better than the role of St 
George succouring the defenceless 
(though Edith Sitwell could hardly 
be described as that) took up cudgels 
in The Poetry Review to give the 
offender a dose of his own medicine. 

In the course of a mortally funny 
and mortally invidious pasquinade he 
remarked, “Yet he (Mr Grigson) is 
always writing about the war and his 
own war record is about as virginal 
as Miss Sitwell’s contribution to the 
birthrate”. It was the beginning of 
a vendetta that Campbell pursued 
with telegrams and glee till it ended, 
months later, with fisticuffs of a sort 
in Langham Place. Many of the 
entries in my commonplace book 
refer to it: “Roy Campbell showed 
me a letter and telegram from Edith 
Sitwell congratulating him on his 
Grigson attack: ‘It needed a poet to 
do it,’ she wrote. “You have to be 
careful with Grigson,” said Roy, “and 
empty his cartridges while loading 
your own, because he excels in pole¬ 
mics.” 

t this point I must have 
interrupted to ask what 
Campbell thought of 
Grigson’s famous 
questionnaire (almost 
\ the first of those 
literary market- 
VHV W research opinion- 
polls that magazine editors loved get¬ 
ting poets to fill in): “I told Grigson 
he ought to have asked different 
poets different questions. We aren’t 
all mass-produced.” I said I thought 
Edith Sitwell’s later work was over¬ 
rated. Campbell said: “I think so, 
too. It was Dylan who put her across 
by reading her poems in his wonder¬ 
ful voice. He said to me, ‘I don’t 
know what the old bitch means any 
more than you do.’ ” 

Another entry, just before the 
rencontre in Langham Place, shows 
Roy spurning his enemy’s proffered 
olive-branch: “I had tea with Roy 
Campbell . . . Grigson had written to 
him to forgive him for his attack 
‘because you have written some fine 
poems. You know I would not even 
bounce a ping-pong ball off your 
venerable nut’. To which Campbell 
replied, ‘If I was young enough to 
fight for you I am young enough for 
you to fight.’ ” 

At the end of summer came the 
denouement. Many years after Roy’s 
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fHE SIGNIFICANCE OF 'POETRY LONDON' 


Gavin Ewart? Mallalieu? Ruthven Todtl? Philip O’Connor? Who are they, one is 
obliged to ask, these venerable creatures from whom the caddish Mr. Symons has 
thieved both matter and manner? And was it wise of Tambimuttu to speak of cribbing, 
for are we not likely to find if we stop to think that the writers he mentions are all, in 
a very important sense,, cribbing from. T, S. Eliot?—-more or less directly, if they go in 
for ‘religious attitudes’, via Auden if they think of themselves as clever fellows, via 
Spender if their line is ‘sensibility’. 

The first two numbers of PL are packed with poems which fall readily into one or 
more of these modes. We have the hearty back-slapping af 
• There is no God that I could ever thank *- * 

Unless it be the greatness Pa'Hrjv 

That’s in the mind of a man { . \ 

With sometimes a taste of the sour-Twenties (all the old sourness, but none of the old 
sparkle)— > , , . 


. . . life is 

A little amber liquor in the glass, 
Cigarettes and empty coffee cups; 

Life is the swagger of carmine hips, 
And a tired waiter carrying bottles. 


J) y flvi 4** fr* 


(It is to be hoped that the reader did not miss the ‘metaphysical wit’ of the penultimate 
line; it is lips that are usually carmine). The Eliotose is always popular, sometimes 
joining forces with the savage Muse of M, Andre Breton, sometimes very austere and 
very, very bare; 


Because the depths 
Are clear with only death’s 
Marsh-light, because the rock of grief 
Is clearly too extreme for us to breach, 
Deepen our depths, ^ 

And aid our unbelief. 




Then, of course, there is the occasional dose of the oltjer Public School Heroic, with 
its unhappy juxtaposition of ‘O legendary heroes, sailing through ^reams’ with ,‘Q bare- 
kneed captain of my first school’. But the Public School Heroic is mature and dignified 
in comparison with what we might call t;h$ post-Freudian Tragic-Heroic—that species 
of not-so-oblique self-reference which inspires §uch a large proportion of verse vyritten 
to-day and figures so prominently in PL. The first impression given by such work is 
that the poet honestly considers himself a miserable failure, a thwarted, frustrated, and 
even a broken man. That, we think, indicates modesty at least—though a second 
thought suggests that a greater modesty would haye preserved silence. But look again: 
T, the poet says in effect, ‘am frustrated, humiliated, defeated—-yes, but a frustrated, 
humiliated, defeated Hero 1 What chance of victory against such odds?’ This short 
passage from a poem of 21 stanzas in a later PL renders further-comment on this 
conceited and tasteless form of exhibitionism quite unnecessary: 

And when at midnight' in my~l<5ftfely~r© 

I tried to integrate it all in verse 
The headlines seemed as distant as the girls 
If sex was useless, history was worse. 

A terrible remoteness seemed my doom 
Whether I wrote of bayonets or curls. . t 
So the stiff stanzas and the prosy lines 
Accumulated on my dusty shelf, 

A family joke, like any secret vice: 

Dud bombs, damp rockets, unexploded mines, 

‘This sort of writing isn’t really 
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‘Secret vice*: not a bad description of this kind of writing. But what a pity that the 
secret should always seem to leak out. 

Such, then, was the opening to the career of Poetry London . That it should have 
become a cliquey magazine was perhaps inevitable—the unfortunate thing is that the 
clique has become such a large one: like a whale with a permanently open mouth, PL 
has absorbed young writers in their most impressionable years and, by its encourage¬ 
ment of what is fashionable, has turned them into dull facsimiles. Tambimuttu spoke of 
this as the formation of an ‘anonymous tradition 1 , forgetting that the men who mould a 
tradition, like those who make proper use of it, are rarely to be described as ‘anony¬ 
mous*; forgetting, too, that the most striking ‘anonymous tradition* that English literary 
history offers is that which petrified poetry during the middle eighteenth century. What 
Eliot said of that period (in a note on Johnson’s poems) is immediately applicable— 
with the few obvious substitutions—to contemporary verse as published in PL: 

(it is) cursed with a pastoral convention . . . and a ruminative mind. And it is intolerably 
poetic. Instead of working out the proper form for its matter, when it has any, and 
informing verse with prose virtues, it merely applies the magniloquence of Milton or the 
neatness of Pope to matter which is wholly unprepared for it; so that what the writers 
have to say always appears surprised at the way in which they choose to say it. 

That is why I have written this article; not merely because I consider PL a 
rather uninspired collection of verse, but because I believe it has had a positively 
harmful influence on contemporary writing. The very idea of writing poetry so thrills 
Tambimuttu that he has encouraged and published well-nigh anything that has called 
itself poetry, and in so doing has ‘fixed* his poets at a stage of adolescence from which 
they might otherwise have developed. The consequences of this wholesale stultification 
may not be so apparent in this generation—the fact that Eliot is still writing gives the 
poetic scene a certain appearance of vitality—but one does not care to speculate on the 
probable nature of the next generation of poetry-writers. 

However, such a case against PL needs reinforcement; and the later numbers of the 
magazine afford copious, and I think overwhelming, evidence to support it The 
Editor’s ‘Letters* are so explicit in their self-revelation that it hardly seems fair to quote 
from them; clearly, honestly even, they display the weaknesses, the ‘amateurishness* 
and the false premises, that lie behind most of the poetry they accompany. For 
instance: 

’ You cannot teach people to appreciate a poem by presenting them with a purely 

’ intellectual criticism <Jf it. . . . But an emotive, psychological appreciation may, on the 
other hand, awaken echdfeS in a reader’s subconscious, enabling him to get a better 
understanding of the poem . 1 

We agree with the negative part of Tambimuttu’a argument, but his suggestion that 
literary critics should devote themselves to the kind of egoistic blather which is too 
uncontrolled to be of value to the reader and too studied to be of interest to the 
psychologist serves only to indicate how imprecise is his conception of poetry and the 
way it works. Again, 

(We must) make real wholehearted enjoyment the only criterion of the goodness of a 

poem. _ . _ ^ , . _ . .• _ . _ 

l I„ practice, however, Tambimuttu has not carried his theory to extremes. Our only objection 
• to the following statement (takeh from S comparison between Auden and Spender) is that 
the rather simple idea to be expressed could have been more precisely expressed without 
using psycho-analytical language: ' ... the less pushy Spender, who may be said to represent 
the erotic baaia conatituting the Id from which all true poetry springs.* 
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But whose wholehearted enjoyment? The romantic idealist (and Tambimuttu is clearly 
one of these) would say: 'The greatest enjoyment of the greatest number/ And that 1 
would make the smutty limerick great art * * \ 

And when we come across a statement like the following, we can only wojider ^ 

whether the post of poetry editor calls for pny minimum qualifications: 

The poetry does not lie in the rhythm or rhyme but in the way of thinking and feeling. 

For its expression, rhythm and metre help, because they are welding instruments that 
help towards erecting wholes. 

The suggestion that rhythm and rhyme are merely devices that the poet throws in at the 
last moment to stick his thoughts and feelings together is all the more breath-taking in 
that it comes from a practising poet ( whose Ceylo nese ^Q^fjlg^g^l^iBgjdentally, are || C 
one of the best things that appeared in JPL). "One does not have to be a Shakespeare to II ‘ 
discover that, in poetic composition, rhythm may seem even to be dictating the 'thought' 
or the 'feeling' at one moment, then suddenly yielding to the temporary domination of 
some other element—and all in so rapidly changing and closely connected a movement 
that any subsequent attempt to find which led and which followed is utterly vain. Yet 
it is true that much of the work in PL suggests that the 'poetic devices' have been 
tacked on as a very late after-thought; in one poem we have what is meant to be the 
sense of irony working on a tragic situation (and expressed in decent prose it might 
have had some such effect), but 'what is said' is so ill at ease with 'the way in which it 
is said' that the result sounds like something out of The Stuffed Owl : 


That moment while you died it seems that I was dancing with a broker from the 
City. ... 

But the criticism published in PL by writers other than Tambimuttu is even more 
inept. From the Seventh Letter , contributed by Mr. Francis Scarfe (the critic-elect of 
the younger poets or, should I say, the appreciator-in-chief?), I need only quote three 
short remarks: / 


Real criticism of poetry must be done by poets. ... I 

. , That is why it is harder to grasp Dylan Thomas than Homer. ... J 

Poetry is a sort of dancing with the voice. 

That this sort of thing should pass as currency in a professional literary magazine is a 
rather fearful reflection on the mental status of our generation. As for this comment, 
in a review of MacNiece's Plant and Phantom by the same writer 

Reserved in his expression of emotion, and therefore I should think a difficult lover. , . . 
—we can only plead a complete lack of interest in Mr. MacNiece's qualities as a lover, j 
And is Mr. G. S. Fraser's remark that 'Empson reminds me of my sister, an economist' j 
likely to be illuminating outside a rather narrow circle? It is interesting to note that «? 
Spender, reviewing MacNiece's Autumn Journal in an earlier number, also rejected the 
critic in any condemnatory function, am} went on to say that 'Mr. MacNiece has the 
mental background and the attitude of a Tennyson'. That, surprisingly enough, was 
meant as praise; in a rather nasty, unkind way, it is not altogether untrue but I am 
sure that Mr. Spender did not mean it that way, 

* Practical difficulties mean nothing to this kind of idealist; e.g. in the ‘First Letter* 
Tambimuttu cries, ‘I have mentioned that living is really simple. Men should realize that all 
social problems can be solved on a'very simple basis’. The solution seems to be Love; ut 
again we are aware of an immense lack of definition. 
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But it is only just to mention that PL has published one sound piece of critical 
writing: Miss Kathleen Raine’s review of Mr. Scarfed Auden And After (in the 
eighth number). How it got past the editor I cannot imagine: 

Where is Mr. Scarfe’s respect for Nature and Good Sense? . . . For Mr. Scarfe work is 
• never below standard, for he has no real standard. . . * Let those of us who want 
notice, consider first whether we will bear scrutiny. Mr. Scarfe has done some poets 
poor service in exposing their bankruptcy to the public. 

That seems to me the last word, not only on Mr. Scarfe’s fantastic evaluations of 
contemporary poetry, but also on Jthe expressed policy and much of the contents of 
Poetry London. 


So much for the theory; but we must glance again at poetry as it is practised in the 
pages of PL. I have already mentioned the main categories into which the mass of that 
poetry falls; the War, of course, became a popular subject, and proved amenable to all 
the modish modes—and particularly to the mode of the Simple and resurgent soul; yet 
there is little that strikes uS as more than well-intentioned (indeed, the best war poetry 
of this War I have read—Henry Reed’s Lessons Of The War —is by a poet far too 
modest, or too wise, to attempt to deal directly with War). An examination of the 
following short passage will, I think, indicate the characteristic weaknesses of much 
contemporary verse; attention should be paid to the metaphorical development, and for 
a touchstone the reader might bear in mind, say, Macbeth’s ‘To-morroW, and 
to-morrow* speech. The passage is from a poem of the War, and deals nominally with 
Norway: 




Spain, our ace, was tricked by molten gold: 
^And our sly trail unrolled on Europe’s map 
Slugged action, flounders now through snow 
To race the waiting bomb-burst of our hearts. 
The rhythmical stop-go 
Of fate’s twb eyes suffice to hold us back 
From any courage which would jeopardize 
The bonds which hold our honour to a rack. 




The stanza begins with an allusion to card-playing: ‘our ace’ and ‘tricked’; ‘molten 
gold’ is presumably a symbol for International Finance, but a rather bucolic symbol. 
The card game is now abandoned in favour of a somewhat disparate snail or slug 
metaphor: ‘our sly trail’. ‘Slugged action’ I cannot understand—at first I thought it 
was ‘sluggish’, and thus meant to carry on the slug metaphor. Perhaps it is ‘slug = slog, 
or hit hard’. But then, alas, we receive the disastrously ludicrous vision of an awakened 
slug floundering in a snow-drift. And worse, it flounders ‘to race the waiting bomb- 
burst of our hearts’. The word ‘bomb-burst’ echoes, rather dangerously I think, the 
unkind word ‘bombast’. Traffic signals now appear amid the snow. (This writer seems 
to believe that each line of a poem is a distinct individual entity, bearing absolutely no 
relation t6 either what went before bi* What homes after). The last three lines seem to be 
a remarkably clumsy way of $&yin gi ‘stop ilS doing right’. 

There really ought to be a society for the prevention of cruelty to metaphors. 
These 'PL poets flog their over-worked metaphors mercilessly, force them into the most 
unnatural postures, pour gallon after gallon of obscure pathos into them, until they 
burst—in bathos. These following examples do not suffer seriously in being reft from 
their context: 

. . . mad as a mechanic with a broken spanner ’ 
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(‘noble-mad* is meant, f believe, not/angry-mad’; this is an instance of modern poetry’s 
awareness of modern, and especially proletarian, life) 

Pupils, like the nuts of Autumn* banging ripe with neiancholy 

( 0 / Christ) Like an oak knot who grew against the flow of a dyii^g culture 

You as gentle as water and simple as oxygen 

And here is a rather typical example of th^ apparently successful image which will not 
stand a second reading: 

... the sky, where the clouds ere set as gigantic chess 
And the planes between, as a player's Angers, move. 

. Even the fact that this poem was ‘written in an air raid* does not excuse the poet’s 
failure to realize that, once the image of the chess board and the player’s moving fingers 
has been broached, the reader is bound to think (even though ever so dimly) of the 
fingers grasping and moving the pieces— and that makes hay of the whole poem. Poetry 
is not so simple as PL thinks—neither so simple to read nor so simple to write; only in 
one sense of thp adjective is poetry a natural function. 

That it is not natural in the other sense is cogently demonstrated by the last PL, 
No. X, the ‘New Poets’ number. This immense and turgid collection is the logical 
culmination of Poetry London , and the logical refutation of its editor’s faith that ‘Every 
man has poetry within him*. The ‘new poets’, it seems, have all the weaknesses of their 
bigger brothers—and cannot even be credited with the invention of technical innova¬ 
tions or poetic labels. These few images culled from No. X are closely akin to those I 
have just quoted; they suffer from a similar inflation, exaggeration, irrelevance, 
imprecision or bathos: * 

My question follows its answer through the night 
As a drunkard follows a whore half desiring * 

Only 

An uprooted prickly pear is 

a collapsed phallus 

tired by its brief vegetable orgasm in the mnlight, 

» week-end letcher’s repentant inertia of Monday, 

And searchlights are, inevitably, 

The inevitable swords , 

r =» Of science. ... 

Apart from the unfortunate effect that this large volume is likely to have on the mind 
of anyone who spends much time between its covers—it must be the most stultifying 
book published during the war—there is, if I may repeat myself, this more serious 
charge to be brought against it: some of the ‘new poets’ published here may be, for all 
we can tell from their present efforts, potentially important writers—but this premature 
approval of their adolescent exercises (and publication in PL is, for many people, the 
very seal of approval) will tend to substitute smug complacence, mutual admiration and 
group solidarity for that constant self-criticism without which they will never develop 
significantly. 

If I were asked what I considered the worst affliction from which present-day 
poets and poetry commonly suffer, I should reply: ‘The poetry magazines’; for in spite 
of their excellent intentions they are in reality conducting a wholesale perversion of 
both the taste of the poetry-reader and the talent of the poetry-writer. But Tambimuttu 
is happy in his innocence; nothing is likely to alter his opinion that what counts is 
quantity, not quality; 

With a more liberal education and the advances made in modern publishing there is more 
poetry being written, made public, and read, in this century than in any other, a fact 
which should be a source of satisfaction to everyone. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘POETRY LONDON* 
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there are five who write poetry 
the most influential verse 
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Poetry is fast becoming a drug on the 
than possible that his individual voice 

person who reads modern poetry without writing any, ^ 
without ever reading any except their own and their friends 
magazine extant has consigned ‘the critic’ to an unpleasant c 
any principle other than catholicity; what little criticism is | 
that we are all poets, and poets ought to be one I 
of pre-fabricated barn called an ‘anonymous tradition. 
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and achieved its long- 
desired independence. 

“We are naturally de¬ 
lighted at the appointment 
of Lord Carrington ... his 
interest in the arts is well- 
known and we know him as 
an old friend of this 
museum. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter could not have chosen 
a better man to lead the 
V & A into this new and 
exciting phase of its his¬ 
tory ,” said Sir Roy Strong, 
director of the museum." 


DUBLIN IS buzzing with 
the story of natural gas. 
A pipeline is being laid 
from a new field off Kin- 
sale to the Irish capita] 
and many farmers have 
sold parcels of land for 
the project. One such 
succumbed to an offer 
from workmen to tap 
him a private supply off 
the pipline: free gas for 
a lifetime in return for a 
£100 backhander. All went 
well for a day or two 
then the gas went out. 
He followed his supply 
pipe across the yard and 
dug down, only to find 
an expired Calor gas 
cylinder. x 


Goodbye 

Tambi 




RELUCTANT PATRONS of 
literature have, sadly, had 
one source of irritation re¬ 
moved with the death in 
hospital yesterday of Tam- 
bimuttu, founder of Poetry 
London and launcher of 
many a literary career. 

Tambi, as he was known, 
had a remarkable talent for 
siphoning j funds where 
none were thought to be 
available and used them to. 
publish Dylan Thomas, 
George Barker, Geoffrey 
Grigson and David Gas¬ 
coyne, among others, ex¬ 
tracting illustrations from 
the likes of John Piper and 
. Henry Moore. 


~ i remem oer Stevie Smith 
saying to me, ‘Oh God, he’s 
not back again, is he?” 
says Eddie Linden, pub¬ 
lisher of the magazine 
Aquarius, and no slouch at 
raising funds himself. 

“He wasn’t terribly good 
at paying authors but he 
made the career of great 
writers and he was really 
wonderful at getting money 
out of rich old ladies. Even 
I couldn’t see Where it was 
coming from.” ~ "" 

Meary James Thurairajah 
Tambimuttu, to give him 
his full name, was, Linden 
reports, sitting up in bed 
supping off a small bottle 
of brandy the day before 
his death. His demise 
means the end of a one- 
man Arts Council. 

Art of 
sponsorship 

COLIN TWEEDY, a 29- 
year-old public relations 
and advertising executive, 
Is to take over the post left 
vacant by Luke Rittner, 
the new Arts Council Sec¬ 
retary-General. He becomes 
Director of the Association 
for Business Sponsorship of 
the Arts in September. 


me this morning, “and I’m 
basking in the fame of 
Luke Rittner. Though my 
first great love is opera and 
classical theatre, I’m an 
all-rounder and want to 
develop sponsorship in all 
areas. I’d hate to think 
that the big arts will get 
all the goodies and it’s im¬ 
portant to remember the 
regions.” 

SHORTLY BEFORE 'the 
State Opening of Parlia¬ 
ment yesterday a cabbie 
picked up an elderly lady 
in Whitehall Court. She 
asked to go to Pimlico. 
“ The traffic is terrible 
because of the road 
closures,” said the cabbie. 
“ You might be better off 
on the Tube.” She de¬ 
clined the suggestion, 
saying “I like to see the 
carriages. Odd to think 
that I used to be part of 
it myself.” Who was she? 
Lady Butler, widow of 
RAB. 

La Thatcher 
Italian-style 

MARGARET THATCHER 
has made a surprise 


and the Prime Minister 
posing together smiling 
and run it in an advertise¬ 
ment in several Italian 
daily papers. 

Ironically, the picture 
was taken before the 
government Spadolini then 
headed adopted a strong 
pro-Argentinian line dur¬ 
ing the Falklands war. 

The caption spread over 
almost half a page says: 
“ Giovanni Spadolini. An 
Italian politician who is 
not like Italian politicians.” 



POLITICS AND business 
are no places for senti¬ 
ment. Ideas gift shop in 
Wigmore Street • has 
done well in the past 
selling large china mugs 
with a caricature of 
either Mrs Thatcher or 
Mr Foot on the side at 
£7*50. Now the Foot mug 
has been reduced to 
£3*95. The manage¬ 
ment say they want to 
clear out the stock be¬ 
fore the Labour leader¬ 
ship election. 



Tweedy outs 


Tweedy who Is unmarried 
and lives in Stockwell, has 
a degree in English from 
Oxford where he was also 
a member of the university 
dramatic society. He 
trained in merchant bank¬ 
ing and corporate finance - 
with Guinness Mahon, and 
in 1980, joined Streets 


^Sotheby’sS 

on Saturday morning 

Sotheby’s has introduced a new service for clients on 
Saturday mornings, between 9.30 am and 12.30 pm, 
to give free advice on their property. We will be 
available at the Conduit Street Gallery to discuss any 
< •• - aspect of valuation and sale. ^ 

For all enquiries concerning this service, please ask 
for extension 375 ; 

A Sotheby Parke Bernet & Co., 

26 Conduit Street, London W1R 9TB 
34-35 New Bond Street, London W1A 2AA 
s' Telephone: (01) 493 8080 / 
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The literary lion roars agair 


HUGH HEBERT interviews Tambimuttu, guru before the age of gurus 


TWO MILES and twenty years from 
the Fitzrovia of his legend, Tambimuttu 
moves warily in the 10ft by 6ft office 
(“I’ve gout in both feet to boot”), 
turns from the desk to where a table 
bears a tithe of his treasures : a bulg¬ 
ing cuttings book, magazines and vol¬ 
umes he has edited, folders of draw¬ 
ings and manuscripts, a pregnant file 
of the unpublished Roy Campbell 
translation of Lorca’s poems. There too 
is the reprint of “ Poetry London ” 
which Cass will publish at the end of 
the month: five volumes, Tambi’s 
special monument, and perhaps his 
launch pad, 71. 

He is waiting for that publication 
date, for a TV film about his return 
to London, and hoping that something 
may still come of “ Apple Magazine,'* 
the project on which he hooked the 
Beatles a couple of years ago : or Lyre¬ 
bird, the publishing venture that should 
have started on New Year's Day. Meary 
James Tambimuttu is 55 now, and used 
to waiting and running an enterprise 
on a frayed and knotted shoestring. 

He arrived in London from Ceylon 
in 1937, and became a kind of guru 
before the age of gurus chimed. Tambi 
edited “ Poetry London ” from its first 
issue in 1939 until 1949, when the 
partner lie d brought in to prop finances 
nudged him out and he returned to 
his Indian Ocean. In those years he 
published almost every British poet who 
was worth publishing : Tvlan Thomas, 
Spender, MacNeice, Lawrence Durrell, 
David Gascoyne, George Barker, Kath¬ 
leen Raine, Keith Douglas . . . you 
name them and they were there. Thev 
exceptions were mainly those who still 
wanted to thrust tho objective report¬ 
ing or the polemic of the thirties down 
the throat of the forties. “ I was against 
objective reporting in poetry,” Tambi¬ 
muttu says, just as he was against the 
purely literary tradition of poetry. 
“ Eliot thought poetry was for the 
printed page. I thought it should move, 
make an audience hit a high.” 

“ Poetry London ” emerged out of 
exactly ihat kind of difference of 
opinion. The idea struck at a dinner at 
Buhler’s restaurant just off Totten¬ 
ham Court Road, the pub-crawling area 
of London that Tambi called Fitzrovia, 
from Fitzroy Square and, more import¬ 
ant, the Fitzroy Tavern. With Tambi¬ 
muttu were Dylan Thedas, Koidrich 
Rhys, and Anthony Dick ins (Tambi 
does not drop names : he conjures them 
out of that other age of anxiety). They 
wanted a poetry that was not bound 
by dogma or the dictates of ihe ruling 
coterie. Auden, Spender, MacNeice, 
Day Lewis and ihe poetry of political 
commitment had dominated the thir¬ 
ties, but the thirties, like " New Verse,” 


conceive it. Poetry is a descent to the 
roots of life.” It was February, 1939. 

Under this flag sailed, in the first 
issue, price a shilling, poems by de la 
Mare, Herbert Read, Spender, Mac¬ 
Neice, Barker, Rayner Hcppenstall, 
Thomas, Durrell, Nicholas Moore, and 
others. But with his second editorial, 
Tambi dropped the aphorisms and 
swung his cudgel : “ This paper exists 
as a platform for poets who require 
more freedom than that afforded them 
in the papers of little hen-coops and 
cliques, in order to work well. It is a 
protest against the modern suppres¬ 
sion of free speech in verse... .** 

No one had to guess who the most 
important “ cliques ” were. In his first 
paragraph he had named “ New' Verse,” 
edited by Geoffrey Grigson, and 
“ Twentieth Century Verse,” edited by 
Julian vSymons. (” Perhaps no one.” 
ran a review in the same issue, “ knows 
better than Mr Booksv Symons himself 
what a pernicious type of composite 
poet he if?”). Both poet/editors later 
contributed to “PL’* after their own 
magazines had folded, hut it was a run¬ 
ning battle that w'as still going in 1947. 
“ You must excuse me,” wrote Grigson 
in the letters column of No. 13, “ for 
saying that your comments are so 
muddled and liquescent that there is 
hardly another one solid enough to be 
picked out of the pail and examined... 
Still, one can feel the drift of your 
remarks. The axis which runs through 
* Poetry London ’ is that all poems are 
poems and equally worth printing. The 
only axis is. to have no axis, beyond 
that faith in muddle and contradiction 
which has made ‘ Poetry London * the 
most foolish (if representative) 
periodical of its time.” 

To w ; hich Tambimuttu nailed an 
editorial footnote beginning: “ Mr 

Grigson’s pre-war interest in a certain 
kind of poetic reportage like 
his present preoccupation with anti- 
quarianism and British wild flowers, is 
well known. . . ” All good combative 
stuff, and an age ago, when Tambi 
was a Ceylonese lion of literary London 
and swept through the evenings of 
Fitzrovia and Manchester Square and 
the Hog in the Pound drinking and 
womanising and talking and buying 
off the anger of unpaid authors wdth 
pints of bitter. 

“You must remember,” he might 
say, ” that 1 do not have a Western sense 
of time,” and now too in this mews 
office in Kensington the talk tends to 
curl away and become a doodle in the 
air. But you do get the drift of his 
remarks, the voice soft, flaking and 
smoked as a kipper. People don’t change 
much, he says, and as he talks about 
poetry he refers often to those editorial 
letters he wrote in “PL” and later 
in “ Poetry London-New York ” which 
he started in 1956. He had gone to 
America in 1952 from Ceylon, and 
written stories and poems, helped to 
compile special Indian numbers of 
“Poetry Chicago” and “Atlantic 


the country There’s a real poetic life, 
but there are no meeting places 
there were w r hen London w>as more oi 
a village.” 

Though, yes, they were in the French 
pub last night, and there's another pub 
near his old parish just off the Totten¬ 
ham Court Road. And of course there 
is Bernard Slone's Turret bookshop in 
Kensington Walk, hard by where 
Pound lived most of his London days : 
“ One can smell the poetry there.” 

He might indeed smell it. It used 
to be said that if a poem lay face 
down on a table, he would still know 
if it w'as good, if he wanted to publish 
it. He laughs a little at that fragment 
of the legend. But the criteria he trots 
out—whether a poem has a beginning 
a middle and a tail, w'hether the man 
is really w'riting poetry, or merely 
writing in poetic form—trail away to 
the central, sensual concern : “ Whether 
it has Rasa, or taste.” Because, he 
says, every poem creates its ow r n stan¬ 
dards, and the essence of being a good 
editor is “ to be open to new experi¬ 
ence*. to see them as valid and 
meaningful things, and to give them a 
framework.” 

He has done that always and in many 
places. Before he came to London the 
first time he had written three volumes 
of poetry and printed one of them on 
his own hand press. He had written 
a pop song called “ I will still be feeling 
blue ” that made it as far as getting 
on to a disc that was sold in Wool- 
worths ; and he had written a jaz/- 
musieal-comedy which hit the Regal 
Theatre, Colombo, for a while. The day 
we talked, he was trying to remember 
the name of spmeone in the Soft 
Machine who he thought should write 
some poetry. 

“ Poetry is a telescoping of all kinds 
of art,” he says. “ The more experience 
one condenses into a line of poetry, 
the more it is poetry.” There is, for a 
moment, the sense of an impending 
aphorism. “ The ideal poem is one 
word.” But later he admits that is a 
professor’s ideal. And though he once 
almost got a job at Harvard, he is 
really no professor, having put the 
intellect firmly in its place in his first 
“ PL ” editorial, and kept it there ever 
since. He is a man with a nose and 
a palate for poetry, and the unlearnable 
knack of drawing towards him the 
talent of good artists. Henry Miller, 
Nabokov, Neruda, Orwell — wherever 
you start in the alphabet, the names 
were there — before they were quite 
so burnished by fame — in the pages 
of “ PL” or in the books he published 
under the Editions Poetry London 
imprint : prose as well as verse. And 
it wasn’t only writers. Moore. 
Hep worth, Ceri Richards did covers 
and illustrations for him. Just before 
he left “PL” he had all the colour 
plates made for the publication of 
Graham Sutherland’s sketchbooks—a 
companion volume to the Henry Moore 
shelter sketrhbook that he bad pub- 
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have started on New Year’s Day. Meary 
James Tambimuttu is 55 now, and used 
to waiting and running an enterprise 
on a frayed and knotted shoestring. 

He arrived in London from Ceylon 
in 1937, and became a kind of guru 
before the age of gurus chimed. Tambi 
edited “ Poetry London ” from its first 
issue in 1939 until 1949, when the 
partner he'd brought in to prop finances 
nudged him out and he returned to 
his Indian Ocean. In those years he 
published almost every British poet who 
was worth publishing: Tvlan Thomas, 
Spender, MacNeice, Lawrence Durrell, 
David Gascoyne, George Barker, Kath¬ 
leen Raine, Keith Douglas . . . you 
name them and they were there. Thev 
exceptions were mainly those who still 
wanted to thrust the objective report¬ 
ing or the polemic of the thirties down 
the throat of the forties. “ I was against 
objective reporting in poetry,” Tambi¬ 
muttu says, just as he was against the 
purely literary tradition of poetry. 
“ Eliot thought poetry was for the 
printed page. I thought it should move, 
make an audience bit a high.” 

“ Poetry London ” emerged out of 
exactly i hat kind of difference of 
opinion. The idea struck at a dinner at 
Buhler’s restaurant just off Totten¬ 
ham. Court Road, the pub-crawling area 
of London that Tambi called Fitzrovia, 
from Fitzroy Square and, more import¬ 
ant, the Fitzrov Tavern: With Tambi¬ 
muttu were Dylan The ••as, Kcidrich 
Rhys, and Anthony Dick ins (Tambi 
does not drop names : be conjures them 
out of that other age of anxiety). They 
wanted a poetry that was not hound 
bv dogma or the dictates of ihe ruling 
coterie. Auden, Spender, MacNeice, 
Day Lewis and the poetry of political 
commitment had dominated the thir¬ 
ties. hut the thirties, like “ New Verse,” 
the magazine that had been their plat¬ 
form. were winding to a elose. 

Tambimuttu had the idea. Dick ms 
had >•> (a birthday gift). They spent 
30 bob on circulars to send out asking 
for subscriptions for a new magazine, 
and the rest, probably, on food and 
drink for the rest of the week. Out of 
the subscriptions that came in. they 
made “ Poetry London.” with Tambi 
in his first editorial calling ports not 
to th' 1 barricades, more to the temple ; 
and it was not an argument, but a set 
of aphorisms. 

“ Poetry is religion. Poetry makes 
the world tangible to us and enables 
us to preserve order in it.” 

“ Poetry may prepare the way for 
better politics, but it is not entirely 
political propaganda, as the Stalinist'. 


conceive it. Poetry is a descent to the 
roots of life.” It was February, 1939. 

Under this flag sailed, in the first 
issue, price a shilling, poems by de la 
Mare, Herbert Read, Spender, Mac¬ 
Neice, Barker, Rayner Hcppenstall, 
Thomas, Durrell, Nicholas Moore, and 
others. But with his second editorial, 
Tambi dropped the aphorisms and 
swung his cudgel : “ This paper exists 
as a platform for poets who require 
more freedom than that afforded them 
in the papers of little hen-coops and 
cliques, in order to work well. It is a 
protest against the modern suppres¬ 
sion of free speech in verse....” 

No one had to guess who the most 
important “cliques” were. In his first 
paragraph he had named “ New' Verse,” 
edited by Geoffrey Grigson, and 
” Twentieth Century Verse,” edited by 
Julian Symons. (“ Perhaps no one.” 
ran a review in the same issue, “ knows 
better than Mr Booksv Symons himself 
what a pernicious type of composite 
poet he ijs”). Both poet/editors later 
contributed to “PL” after their own 
magazines had folded, hut it was a run¬ 
ning battle that w'as still going in 1947. 
“ You must excuse me,” w r rote Grigson 
in the letters column of No. 13, “ for 
saying that your comments are so 
muddled and liquescent that there is 
hardly another one solid enough to be 
picked out of the pail and examined... 
Still, one can feel the drift of your 
remarks. The axis which runs through 
4 Poetry London ’ is that all poems are 
poems and equally worth printing. The 
only axis is to have no axis, beyond 
that faith in muddle and contradiction 
which has made ‘ Poetry London ’ the 
most foolish (if representative) 
periodical of its time.” 

To W'hich Tambimuttu nailed an 
editorial footnote beginning: “ Mr 

Grigson’s pre-war interest in a certain 
kind of poetic reportage like 
his present preoccupation wdth anti- 
quarianism and British wild flowers, is 
w ell known. . . ” All good combative 
stuff, and an age ago, wdien Tambi 
was a Ceylonese lion of literary London 
and swept through the evenings of 
Fitzrovia and Manchester Square and 
the Hog in the Pound drinking and 
womanising and talking and buying 
off the anger of unpaid authors wdth 
pints of bitter. 

“You must remember,” he might 
say, ” that 1 do not have a Western sense 
of time,” and now too in this mews 
office in Kensington the talk tends to 
curl away and become a doodle in the 
air. But you do get the drift of his 
remarks, the voice soft, flaking and 
smoked as a kipper. People don’t change 
much, he says, and as he talks about 
poetry he refers often to those editorial 
letters hr wrote in “PL” and later 
in “ Poetry London-New York ” which 
he started in 1956. He had gone to 
America in 1952 from Ceylon, and 
written stories and poems, helped to 
compile special Indian numbers of 
“Poetry Chicago” and “Atlantic 
Monthly,” edited collections of 
verse ; and that is what he turned to 
again after “ Poetry London-New 
York ” closed in 1960. When he got 
short of cash, he sold some manuscripts. 

Wherever poetry was popping up 
through the paving stones there he 
was. on the devious routes that led to 
San Francisco and the Beats and Ihe 
bonded Jehovah figure of Allen Gins¬ 
berg, and Tambi > friendship with 
Timothy Leary. Poetry in America, 
lie says, is now more like .theatre, with 
its huge audiences. Anri lie would like 
to create the same conditions here. 

But first he wants to make a new 
magazine, a new centre for the poetic 
force as he did in ’39. “Some of the 
mest exciting hook of poetry arp corn¬ 
ing from th*- smallest pic.vscs all over 


the country There’s a real poetic life, 
but there are no meeting places » r 
there were when London was more o* 
a village.” 

Though, yes, they wore in the French 
pub last night, and there’s another pub 
near his old parish just off the Totten¬ 
ham Court Road. And of course there 
is Bernard Stone’s Turret bookshop in 
Kensington Walk, hard by where 
Pound lived most of his London days: 
“ One can smell the poetry there.” 

He miglit indeed smell it. It used 
to be said that if a poem lay face 
down on a table, he would still know 
if it w ; as good, if he wanted to publish 
it. He laughs a little at that fragment 
of the legend. But the criteria he trots 
out—whether a poem has a beginning 
a middle and a tail, w'hether the man 
is really wTiting poetry, or merely 
writing in poetic form—trail away to 
the central, sensual concern : “ Whether 
it has Rasa, or taste.” Because, he 
says, every poem creates its own stan¬ 
dards, and the essence of being a good 
editor is “ to he open to new experi¬ 
ences, to see them as valid and 
meaningful things, and to give them a 
framework.” 

He has done that always and in many 
places. Before he came to London the 
first time he had written three volumes 
of poetry and printed one of them on 
his own hand press. He had written 
a pop song called “ I will still be feeling 
blue ” that made it as far as getting 
on to a disc that was sold in Wool- 
-worths ; and he had written a jaz/.- 
musieal-comedy which hit the Regal 
Theatre, Colombo, for a while. The day 
we talked, he was trying to remember 
the name of spmeone in the Soft 
Machine who he thought should write 
some poetry. 

“ Poetry is a telescoping of all kinds 
of art,” he says. “ The more experience 
one condenses into a line of poetry, 
the more it is poetry.” There is, for a 
moment, the sense of an impending 
aphorism. “ The ideal poem is one 
word.” But later he admits that is a 
professor’s ideal. And though he once 
almost got a job at Harvard, he is 
really no professor, having put the 
intellect firmly in its place in his first 
“ PL ” editorial, and kept it there ever 
since. He is a man with a nose and 
a palate for poetry, and the unlearnable 
knack of drawing towards him the 
talent of good artists. Henry Miller, 
Nabokov, Neruda, Orwell — wherever 
you start in the alphabet, the names 
were there — before they w ; ere quite 
so burnished by fame — in the pages 
of “ PL” or in the books he published 
under the Editions Poetry London 
imprint : prose as well as verse. And 
it wasn't only wrilers. Moore, 
Hepworth, Ceri Richards did covers 
and illustrations for him. Just before 
he left “PL” he had all the colour 
plates made for the publication of 
Graham Sutherland’s sketchbooks—a 
companion volume to the Henry Moore 
shelter sketchbook that he had pub¬ 
lished already. The plates were stored, 
but bis departure meant that the hook 
never came out. There were two 
sets of proofs, and Sutherland still has 
one. together with the originals. The 
other set Tambimuttu lost, in a Paris 
taxi. 

Now, twenty years later, he has gone 
to ihe printers, looking for those colour 
blocks with the absurd and touching 
hope that they might still he there. 
They are not. The firm lias changed, 
the man has died. So if you have a 
ton of Sutherland plates mouldering in 
your cellar, would you kindly raise 
your hand : Tambimuttu would like 
them back. 

The reinint of “PoeUp Lrnidnti” in 
fv e volumes u ill he published b>i h'ravi 
Cass on February 23. price £33 the set. 
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the rr intrv. There’s a real poetic life, 
b*it t.'tp are no meeting places » r 
mer* when London was more oi 

a village ’ ^ 

Though, yes, they were in the French 
P’ib last night, and there’s another pub 
near his old parish just off the Totten¬ 
ham Court Hoad. And of course there 
is Bernard Stone’s Turret bookshop in 
Kensington Walk, hard -by where 
Pound lived most of his London days : 
" One can smell the poetry there.” 

He might indeed smell it. It used 
to be said that if a poem lay face 
down on a table, he would still know 
if it was good, if he wanted to publish 
it He laughs a little at that fragment 
of the legend. But the criteria he trots 
out—whether a poem has a beginning 
a middle and a tail, whether the man 
is really writing poetry, or merely 
writing in poetic form-trail away to 
the central, sensual concern : “ Whether 
it has Rasa, or taste.” Because, he 
says, every poem creates its own stan¬ 
dards, and the essence of being a good 
editor is “ to be open to new experi¬ 
ences. to see them as valid and 
meaningful things, and to give them a 
framework.” 

He has done that always and in many 
places. Before he came to London the 
first time he had written three volumes 
of poetry and printed one of them on 
his own hand press. He had written 
a pop song called “ I will still be feeling 
blue ” that made it as far as getting 
on to a disc that was sold in Wool- 
worths ; and he had written a jazz- 
musical-comedy which hit the Regal 
Theatre, Colombo, for a while. The day 
we talked, he was trying to remember 
the name of spmeone in the Soft 
Machine who he thought should write 
some poetry. 

“ Poetry is a telescoping of all kinds 
of art,” he says. “ The more experience 
one condenses into a line of poetry, 
the more it is poetry.” There is, for a 
moment, the sense of an impending 
aphorism. ‘‘The ideal poem is one 
*ord.” But later he admits that is a 
professor’s ideal. And though he once 
almost got a job at Harvard, he is 
really no professor, having put the 
intellect firmly in its place in his first 
PL” editorial, and kept it there ever 
since. He is a man with a nose and 
a palate for poetry, and the unlearnable 
•mack of drawing towards him the 
talent of good artists. Henry Miller, 
Nabokov, Neruda, Orwell — wherever 
you start in the alphabet, the names 
*ere there — before they were quite 
<n burnished by fame — in the pages 
of “ PL ” or in the books he published 
jnder the Editions Poetry London 
mprint : prose as well as verso. And 
wasn’t' only writers. Moore, 
Hepworth, Ceri Richards did covers 
and illustrations for him. Just before 
be left “PL” he had all the colour 
plates made for the publication of 
Graham .Sutherland’s sketchbooks—a 
ompanion volume to the Henry Moore 
elter sketchbook that he had pub- 
'hed already. The plates were stored, 
b it bis departure meant that the hook 
never came out. There were two 
-ts of proofs, and Sutherland still has 
' n e. together with the originals. The 
'•her set Tambimuttu lost, in a Paris 
taxi. 

Now, twenty years later, he has gone 
*■* the printers, looking for those colour 
»cks wuth the absurd and touching 
•P * that they might still be there. 
They are not. The firm has changed, 
man has died. So if you have a 
*.-mi of Sutherland plates mouldering in 
"our cellar, would you kindly raise 
your hand : Tambimuttu would like 
them bark. 

Thr reprint nf "pni'trft London ” in 
* c volumes trill hr published bu Front: 
Cass on February gj, price £-7.5 the set. 
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L. Webb pays tribute to Tambimuttu 


The little prince 


MEARY James Thurairajah 
Tambimuttu was Hie full 
drumroll of his style, but the 
family Maimed descent from 
the kings of North Ce>ion, 
and he was only ever known 
after his arrival in London 
by the one princely name, 
which was shortened by most 
of his subjects in Fitzrovia 
and elsewhere to Tambi. 

Tambimuttu was probably 
the most chaotic ^ tre * 
tireneur ever to achieve 
something of substance m 
modern literary history, and 

the 15 issues of Poetry Lon¬ 
don that were somehow got 
out over the decade from it. 
first appearance in February 
1939 certainly showed that, 
as Byron said of Leigh Hunt 
the man had elements of 
genius in his chaos. 

The platform he provided 

_ “ for poets who require 

more freedom than that 
afforded them in the papers 
of little hen-coops and en¬ 
dues ” — broke some sort of 

Sid at the .end of the 
Thirties, promoting especially 
the wild men of Hie younger 
^generation — David Gas 
coyne, George Barker, Bur¬ 
rell and Dylan Thomas. Its 
I energetic eclecticism seemed 
I to be something the age re- 
1 quired. and it amounted to 
more than “ the most Ion' 18 ] 1 
(if representative) periodical 
of its time,” as Geoffrey 
Grigson called it in 1947. 

All the same, his own per¬ 
sona was the m . ost ., F em + a .^.‘ 
able creation of this tiny 
Tamil adventurer. His second 
career in the States in the 
Fifties and Sixties embraced 
attachment to the Indian 
delegation at the UN and 
vice-presidency of Timo.hy 
O’Leary’s League for 
Spiritual Discovery (LSD 
for short). He returned to 
■ Europe in 1968 with the pro- 
1 mise of backing for a new 


magazine from the Beatles, 
but it w T asn’t until 1979 that 
an issue of Poetry Lon¬ 
don/Apple Magazine anally 
appeared, in charac¬ 
teristically chaotic but sump¬ 
tuous form with contributions 
by “ everyone ” from His 
Murdoch to John Coaper- 

Clarke. , / h 

The wonder w 7 as that he 
survived so long. He seemed 
to live for months at a , VPf 
on a strict diet of whisky. 

(“ I’ve gout in both feet to 
boot,” he told Hugh Hebert 
in 1972), and at the end he 
had a silvery, emaciated 
beauty that reminded you of 
nothing so much as tnat 
exquisite skull of 
Man dug out of the Danish 

P A’na b °«'»«n at the end he 
was making a new start 
going home, so to speak, with 
an ambitious new project 
for an Indian Arts Council 
launched only last .month 
with offices in London and 
New Delhi to promote the 
arts and crafts of the sub¬ 
continent and the translation 
of classic Indian literature. 
May it survive as a memorial 
that will outlast even the 
affection of his friends and 
the charm of his legend. 
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Writers and artists in 


beneatJ 


wartime London created l ii« 
their own bawdy version j 


of Bloomsbury In the pubs. 


restaurants and clubs of 


Fitzrovia, Much of their 
time was spent talking, 
drinking and pursuing 
love affairs. But as 
ANDREW SINCLAIR 
argues In a new book, 
some extraordinary art was 
stimulated by the destruction 


D ylan Thomas was in 
the Swiss pub, drunk 
and helpless and woe¬ 
begone, nattily dressed 
like an unsuccessful 
commercial traveller. At the 
French pub, where Gaston 
Berlemont, with his grey handle¬ 
bar moustache, presided beneath 
the photographs of famous prize¬ 
fighters and music-hall stars, 
Thomas met everyone who would 
buy him a drink. The crown 
princess of the Wheatsheaf, the 
artist Njna Hamnett, jingled her 
money box at anyone who could 
buy her a drink and then said: 
“Have you got the mun, deah?” 

Graham Greene was drinking jn 
the Horseshoe with friends, and 
ended up on all-night fire duty jn 
Bloomsbury. Unshaven in the 
morning, he was berated by a 
chemist when he asked for 
razor blades: “Don’t you know 
there’s a war on?’’ 

These were scenes from war¬ 
time Fitzrovia, strictly the area 
of London north of Soho 
towards Fitzroy Street, but 
which also came to include a 
considerable part ofSoho itself. 
The name was first coined in 
the Thirties to distinguish the 
bohemian nature of the artists 
and writers who gathered at the 
Fitzroy Tavern from the more 
formal membership of the 
Bloomsbury group to the west. 

The Wheatsheaf and the 
Marquis of Granby, the Swiss 
and the French pubs saw the 
encounters of most of the 
leading writers, painters, ac¬ 
tors, film-makers and mu¬ 
sicians of their day. These were 
the Fitzrovians, brought to¬ 
gether in a transient bohemia, 
blooming under the Blitz and 
the black-out, conscription and 
rationing. 

The decade of the Forties led 
to a sea-change in the arts in 
Britain. Because of their war 
experience, established artists 
altered their perceptions and 
found new means of expres¬ 
sion, while unknown artists 
from the armed forces and civil 
defence discovered fresh out¬ 
lets. This flowering of the arts 
coalesced around the pubs of 
Fitzrovia and Soho. 

Some Fitzrovians were ser¬ 


vicemen on leaVe, others had be&ri 
judged unfit for the fight, had tyeen 
wounded, were avoiding the war 
or serving it in peaceable roies. 
The flight of Aucjen and Chris¬ 
topher Isherwood across the At¬ 
lantic and the Nazi and Soviet in¬ 
vasion of Poland led to a dark 
night of the soul for the socialist 
intellectuals who stayed in Britain. 
The young Marxist poet Roy 
Fuller dug a slit trench in his back 
garden at Blackheath and lay in it 
when the sirens sounded on Sun¬ 
day after the declaration of war; 
then he joined up. Not so Dylan 
Thomas and most of the Fitzrov¬ 
ians. Thomas refused to give hi$ 
one and only body tp the war, and 
joined all the shysters and half¬ 
poets in London grovelling about i 
the Ministry of Information. In 
the end, working op documentary 
films kept him in Soho after he 
had failed his medical. 

For London artists, even more 
than writers, the landscape was 
translated by the Blitz. The bomb¬ 
ing converted thp painters to 
visions of Apocalypse, unti) then a 
term appropriated by a group of 
minor romantic poets whose fires 
would bum down soon after the 


a 



feS? Bl)tz7 Walking through the City 
en. , pfter the raids, Graham Suther- 
'ar « fyijfi ‘would never forget “the 
es. silence, the absolute dead silence, 
is- 7 except every now and again a thin 
U- tinkling of falling glass - a noise 
in- .which reminded me pf some of the 
rk music of Debussy”. The bombs 
ist stimulated the senses, awoke the 
in. eyf Men and women, after all, 
oy were plive and aware, while bricks 
ck * and plaster were not. 
it The arts revived with a fresh 
n- significance. “This arose sponta- 
ir; nepusly and simply,” Stephen 
an Spender wrote, “because people 
y- felt that music, the ballet, poetry 
ii$ van^ painting were concerned with 
id a seriousness of living and dying 
If- with which they themselves had 
ut i suddenly been confronted ... A 
In little island of civilization sur- 
ry rpunded by burning churches — 
lie that was how the arts seemed in 
Epgland during the war.” 
re Grahame Greene felt at home at 

as lasf in bombed London, because 
b- life there was what it ought to be. 
to It had at last become just and 
a poetic, for those who believed the 
of bombardment was the right end to 
es the muddled thought and the sen- 
ie timentality and selfishness of gen- 
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erations. “If a cracked cup is put in 
boiling water it breaks, and an old 
dog-toothed civilization is break¬ 
ing now. The nightly routine of 
sirens, barrage, the probing raider, 
the unmistakable engine (‘Where 
are you? Where are you? Where 
are you?’), the bomb bursts mov¬ 
ing nearer and then moving away, 
hold one like a love-charm. We are 
not quite happy when we take a 
few days off.” 

The bombs made the pubs seem 
safer, apd did again during the 
even more unnerving wave of VI 
and V2 pockets. The old Augustus 
John wps back in the Gargoyle 
Club, when he was not painting at 
his studios in Tite Street in 
Chelsea. He sat by the vast 
windows as if no explosion would 
ever come, no rocket would 
detonate nearby and shower him 
with broken glass. As one of his 
models said, the bombs buzzing 
overhead “might have been blue¬ 
bottles for all he cared”. Even Roy 
Fuller, back from service in 
Africa, found that at the end of the 
war, the little noises of a house 
were far more alarming than “the 
ridiculous detonations outside the 
gently coughing curtains”. 

The social worlds of the 
capital mingled under war 
conditions. Many of the young 
women spent their time scurry¬ 
ing between friends and lovers. 
Barbara Skelton, who was to 
write a memoir of the period, 
Tears Before Bedtime , was 
caught between simultaneous 
affairs with the writer Peter 
Quennell and the Polish artist 
Feliks Topolski. She found 
herself on a continual round 
between the Bunch of Grapes 
and the Queen’s, the Belle 
Meunfere and the Ivy, the 
Gargoyle and the Nest. Even¬ 
tually she met Donald 
Maclean, from the intelligence 
world, in the Cafe Royal, and 
he helped her get a job as a 
cipher clerk in the Foreign 
Office, which resulted in a 
posting to Cairo, where she 
becarpe the mistress of King 
Farouk. After the war, she 
married Cyril Connolly, the 
chief editor of the Fitzrovians, 
who thought her the equal in 
sexual attraction of his Ho¬ 
rizon assistant Sonia Brownell, 
later Mrs George Orwell. Skel¬ 
ton jater married publisher 
George Weidenfeld. 

It was one life story among 
many of that time in Fitzrovia. 
Barbara Skelton in particular 
bridged the gap between au¬ 
thors and artists, as Fitzrovia 
did in general, with its blend of 
members of all the arts. While 
actors, film technicians, mu¬ 
sicians and members of the 
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erations. “If a cracked cup is put in 
boiling water it breaks, and an old 
dog-toothed civilization is break¬ 
ing now. The nightly routine of 
sirens, barrage, the probing raider, 
the unmistakable engine (‘Where 
are you? Where are you? Where 
are you?’), the bomb bursts mov¬ 
ing nearer and then moving away, 
hold one like a love-charm. We are 
not quite happy when we take a 
few days ofT.” 

The bombs made the pubs seem 
safer, apd did again during the 
even more unnerving wave of VI 
and V2 rockets. The old Augustus,- 
John was back in the Gargoyle 
Club, when he was not painting at 
his studios in Tite Street in 
Chelsea. He sat by the vast 
windows as if no explosion would 
ever come, no rocket would 
detonate nearby and shower him 
with broken glass. As one of his * 
models said, the bombs buzzing 
overhead “might have been blue¬ 
bottles for all he cared’*. Even Roy 
Fuller, back from service in 
Africa, found that at the end of the 
war, the little noises of a house 
were far more alarming than “the 
ridiculous detonations outside the 
gently coughing curtains’*. 

The social worlds of the 
capital mingled under war 
conditions. Many of the young 
women spent their time scurry¬ 
ing between friends and lovers. 
Barbara Skelton, who was to 
write a memoir of the period, 
Tears Before Bedtime , was 
caught between simultaneous 
affairs with the writer Peter 
Quennell and the Polish artist 
Feliks Topolski. She found 
herself on a continual round 
between the Bunch of Grapes 
and the Queen’s, the Belle 
Meunifcre and the Ivy, the 
Gargoyle and the Nest. Even-* 
tually she met Donald'* 
Maclean, from the intelligence 
world, in the Cafe Royal, and 
he helped her get a job as a 
cipher clerk in the Foreign 
Office, which resulted in a 
posting to Cairo, where she 
became the mistress of Ring 
Farouk. After the war, she 
married Cyril Connolly, the 
chief editor of the Fitzrovians, 
who thought her the equal in 
sexual attraction of his Ho¬ 
rizon assistant Sonia Brownell, 
later Mrs George Orwell. Skel¬ 
ton later married publisher 
George Weidenfeld. 

It was one life story among 
many of that time in Fitzrovia. - 
Barbara Skelton in particular 
bridged the gap between au¬ 
thors and artists, as Fitzrovia 
did in general, with its blend of 
members of all the arts. While 
actors, film technicians, mu- 
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Faces in the black-out: 
Augustus John (top left), who 
painted on through the war ds 
if no bomb could harm hint, 
wai insthjmental in moving 
the artists’ drinking clubs 
from Chelsea to Fitzrovia, 
The bohemian set soon ij 
flocked there, including ' 
Dylan Thomas (middle left), 
Lucian Freud (bottom left) 
and (above, from top) 
Cyril Connolly, poet John i 
Gawsworth, Francis Bacoh 
and artists Robert Colquhoitn 
and Robert MacBryde 
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All around the pubs and clubs were the ‘lost girls’ 


Continued from front page 

F reud had spent five 
months as a seaman 
on the dangerous At¬ 
lantic convoy run be¬ 
fore setting up in a studio in 
Fitzrovia with Craxton. 
Freud’s passionate pursuit of 
women as models and lovers 
often ended with his highlight¬ 
ing their private parts, hair by 
hair, in his clinical paintings. 
“So far as Lucian’s con¬ 
cerned,” Stephen Spender 
once said, “I’m afraid his 
grandfather lived in vain.” 

The cynosures of the 
Fitzrovian painters were Col- 
quhoun and MacBryde, the 
Joe Orton and Kenneth 
Halliwell of their day. They 
were lovers, both extreme 
Scots nationalists, aggressive 
and touchy, proletarian and 
generous to a fault. Col- 
quhoun had been conscripted 
into the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in 1940 and MacBryde- 
had tried to get him out, 
asking the War Artists "Adv¬ 
isory Committee to com¬ 
mission paintings from him. 
When the committee refused, 
MacBryde denounced it as a 
body which neglected north 
Britain. By flaunting his 
homosexuality, never an open 
subject within the British 
Army, and by staging some 
nervous collapses, Colquhoun 
secured his discharge and 
headed with MacBryde for 
London, a city which they 
would exploit and denounce 
for the rest of their lives. 

The patron Peter Watson* 
subsidized them for a while; 
theft, plus minor work for 
civil defence, bought the 
drinks. They rammed their 
regionalism down the throats 
of their benefactors, wearing 
kilts and dancing Highland 
flings and denouncing other 
Scotsmen working in London 
as quislings and collaborators 
with the bloody English. If 
they could not find anyone 


else to insult or fight, they 
fought each other, careering in 
a clinch the whole course of a 
long bar, with all the club 
members skipping out of their 
path, until they reached the 
doorman at his desk, who then 
toppled them, still gripped 
together, into the street - 

As a painter, Colquhoun 
had a touch of imaginative 
genius, a gift for Celtic design, 
while MacBryde was — as the 
Canadian poet Paul Potts 
wrote — the greatest artist of 
them all in his medium, the 
love of human beings. 

For Fitzrovians with less 
robust talents than "Colqu¬ 
houn and MacBryde for mak¬ 
ing money, the documentary 
film sometimes meant pay 
and salvation, particularly for 
those attached to Donald Tay¬ 
lor at Strand Films in Golden 
Square. The Highlander in 
Dean Street was one of the 
Soho pubs frequented by tech¬ 
nicians and continuity girls 
from the films division of the 
Ministry of Information. 
There Taylor met Julian Mac- 
laren-Ross, who had already 
been recommended to him by 
Dylan Thomas. The two 
fledgeling scriptwriters soon 
appraised each other: “Dylan 
wore a green pork pie hat 
pulled down level with his 
slightly bulging eyes: like the 
agate marbles we used as Alley 
Taws when I was a boy in 
France, but a darker brown. 
His full lips were set low in a 
round full face, a fag-end stuck 
to the lower one. His nose was 
bulbous and shiny. He told me 
afterwards that he used to rub 
it up with his fist before the 
mirror every morning until it 
shone satisfactorily: as a 
housewife might polish her 
doorknob or I the silver- 
topped malacca cane that I 
affected in those days.” In¬ 
stead of writing a script on the 
Home Guard they used to 
spend their time drinking Irish 
whiskey in the back bar of the 



Sen-change: the Navy and a regular in the Fitzroy Tavern 


Cafe Royal, Scotch ale in the 
Wheatsheaf, gin in the High¬ 
lander and whatsoever passed 
for drink in the Horseshoe 
Club. Thomas used to attack 
Maclaren-Ross for his dandy 
airs, saying: “Sordidness, boy, 
that’s the thing.” 

All around the clubs and 
pubs of Fitzrovia and Chelsea 
were the “lost girls”, indepen¬ 
dent and adventurous young 
women, described by Peter 
Quennell as wayward and 
lonely and courageous, per¬ 
fectly capable of existing with¬ 
out thought for past or future. 
“I trust you won’t get too 
drunk in Soho and claw the 
lads in consequence,” the poet 
John Gawsworth wrote back 
to one of them. “My neck still 
bears the marks of your talons 
and my Commanding Officer 
looked most oddly at it on 


special inspection — but 
passed on!” 

The mechanic of success for 
many of the unpublished writ¬ 
ers of that time was John 
Lehmann, the editor of New 
Writing , who did ignore, how¬ 
ever, the supreme artist of his 
age and the illuminator of the 
agony of mankind under blitz 
and holocaust, Francis Bacon. 
He was working nearby in 
Mecklenburgh Square as an 
asthmatic servant of a solici¬ 
tor to make ends meet; the 
solicitor could not see why 
Bacon gave up his job in the 
end to go back to painting, and 
declared: “I can’t understand 
why he’s leaving because he 
doesn’t do anything.” The lit¬ 
erary success despised by the 
Fitzrovians was assured by an 
invitation to Lehmann’s war¬ 
time soirees on the sixth floor 


of Carrington House in 
Piccadilly. 

The guest list put Gatsby’s 
to shame. Graham Greene 
was there, full of sardonic tales 
about bureaucracy that failed 
to work; these were comple¬ 
mented by Cecil Day Lewis’s 
horror stories about the Min¬ 
istry of Information, where 
Laurie Lee also laboured. 

The poet William Plomer 
was there, working in intelli¬ 
gence for the Admiralty with 
Ian Fleming, while George 
Orwell would come over from 
the BBC. i 

The Auxiliary Fire Service 
was heavily represented by 
Henry Green, writer of the 
Blitz novel Caught , and Ste¬ 
phen Spender and William 
Sansom, whose novels Leh¬ 
mann would get published. 
Connolly was often there, 
talking to Lehmann’s sister, 
the novelist Rosamond, who 
always declared that she was 
like the Alcazar and never 
surrendered to the Marxist 
poets besieging her, but ac¬ 
tually was Day Lewis’s mis¬ 
tress. Nancy Mitford could 
come along after closing Hey- 
wood Hill’s bookshop in Cur- 
zon Street, as would the 
historian Veronica Wedg¬ 
wood, and Elizabeth Bowen, 
whose post-war novel The 
Heat of the Day would bril¬ 
liantly distil the oppressive 
atmosphere and ambiguities 
of the war years. “Take it from 
one of the best living nov¬ 
elists,” she said, “that people’s 
personalities are not interest¬ 
ing, except when you are in 
love with them.” 

It was the place to go. It was 
the place to be and to be made. 

Encounters proliferated in 
Soho pubs and drinking- 
places throughout the war. 
Stories of meetings in them 
were legion. But the questions 
were these. Were these meet¬ 
ings inspirational? Did they 
produce better music or writ¬ 
ing or painting, or were they 


merely a relief from the dis¬ 
ciplines demanded by the 
arts? What is clear from 
Maclaren-Ross’s Memoirs of 
the Forties is that pub life was 
full of fun and games, verbal 
and physical, like Maclaren- 
Ross’s own match game called 
Spoof. But it is also clear that 
the pubs were a convenience 
for young and unknown writ¬ 
ers. The extraordinary Tamil 
poetry editor, Tambimuttu, 
did use the Swiss and the 
French pubs as his offices, 
although his backers, Nichol¬ 
son & Watson, had provided 
him with real ones. It was in 
those pubs that he met Keith 
Douglas • 

W hen Tambimuttu 
first met Mac- 
laren-Ross he 
warned him to 
beware of Fitzrovia. 

“It’s a dangerous place. You 
must be careful.” 

“Fights with knives?” 

“No, a worse danger. You 
might get Sohoitis, you 
know.” 

“No, I don’t. What is it?” 
“If you get Sohoitis you will 
stay there always, day and 
night, and get no work done 
ever. You have been warn¬ 
ed . .. 

“Now we will go to the 
Black Horse, the Burglar’s 
Rest, the Marquis of Granby, 
the Wheatsheaf, then the Beer 
House and after 10.30 back to 
the Highlander which closes 
later at 11 and after this eat 
curries in St Giles’s High or 
steak at the Coffee An* 

But whatever Tambi- 
muttu’s own view of the 
inertia of Soho, however great 
his drunken misuse of his own 
talents, he was available in the 
pubs to commission, encour¬ 
age and deliver some of the 
better poetry of his decade. 

• War Like a Wasp is published 
by Hamish Hamilton on Octo¬ 
ber 26 (£17.95). 


Craig Brown is on holiday. 
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landlords and most of the 100 or so ten¬ 
ant advocates in attendance were still 
standing in line outside the auditorium. 
But after the board approved the basic 
guideline rates, most of the landlords 
walked out in protest. 

Referring to the increases, Lee Ster¬ 
ling, the president of one landlord 
group, the American Property Rights 
Association, described the increases as 

meaningless to most small owners ” 

“It doesn’t help us,” he said. “The 
board has given these buildings a droo 
of blood when they need a quart.” 


Session Called a Sham 

Sheldon c. Katz, the chairman of the 
Kent Stabilization Association, the 
major group of owners of rent-stabi- 
lued units, said the session was “a 
sham. He said that “owners ought to 
,“invert their buildings” to cooperatives 
and get out.” 

However, William Rowen, the presi¬ 
dent of the New York State Tenants As¬ 
sociation, said that the guidelines were 
clearly another giveaway” to the land¬ 
lords and that the “unjustified” va¬ 
cancy allowance would lead to greater 
harassment of tenants. 

Fundamentally, the Rent Guidelines 
Board s actions were based on a con- 
suiting concern’s study that found that 
'?P era ** n § costs of owners, of rent- 
stabilized apartments had increased by 
only 2.6 percent during the last year, the 
second lowest rise since the system was 
'established. The study was made by 
Urban Systems Research and Engi¬ 
neering Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. 

Last year the operating-cost study 
determined that costs had increased 2 S 
percent the year before. 


A f ean at Cornell Since 1980 
•i - Used Automobile Parts 
i and Humor in His Work 


By JOAN COOK 

J son Seley, a sculptor and dean of 
the omell University College of Archi¬ 
tect re, Art and Planning, died yester¬ 
day it Tompkins Community Hospital 
in iiiaca. N.Y., after a long illness. He 
was A years old and lived in Ithaca. 

Seley, a professor of sculpture at 
Cornell since 1968, was chairman of the 
depjtment of art from 1968 to 1973. He 
becine dean of the college in 1980. He 
tat#t sculpture from 1965 to 1967 at 
NewjYork University, and from 1953 to 
L ^It Hofstra University. 

Hj gently humorous work was 
marfed by angular and hollowly curvi- 
, J 1R ef Pieces marked with holes welded 
tcr^mer from junk. He worked with 
slightly used chromium-plated steel 
ar ;^i u l orn °bile bumpers artfully con- 
. tri ™ so that viewers were sometimes 
• unaware that they were looking at a 
buofcer. • 

J Ilf January 1983. he gave Cornell the 

i sculpture “Herakles in Ithaka I f ” an in¬ 
terpretation in automobile bumpers of 
tha^Famese Hercules. The statue 
statlds about 11 feet tall and took 14 
months to make. It has since been 
vaiied at $200,000. 

One of his best-know pieces is 
“Cdlleoni II/' a bumper version of Ver¬ 
rocchio’s monumental equestrian 
state. it was bought by the Nelson A. 
Rockefeller Foundation and is part of 
the! permanent exhibit at the Empire 
Stife Plaza in Albany. 

1 Among the museums In which Mr. 
y’s work is shown is the Museum of 
ern Art, the Whitney Museum of 
tfican Art, the New Jersey Cultural 
er in Trenton and the National Gal- 
of Canada in Ottcwa. 
r. Seley was bom in Newark, N. J., 
graduated from Cornell in 1940. He \ 
e to Manhattan to study with Ossip ! 
dne at the Art Student League from 
1943 to 1945. In 1949 he was awarded a 1 
FJbright Scholarship for a year’s 
stfdy in Paris. 2 

fie is survived by his wife, the former v 
Clkra Kalnitsky. ^ 

Deschin Services Scheduled 1 

Memorial services for Jacob De- S 
schin, who died Sunday, will be held on !? 
Thursday at 6 P.M. in the International % 
Center of Photography, 1130 Fifth Ave- * 
nue, between 94th and 95th Streets. Mr. 0 
Deschin was a leading writer on photog¬ 
raphy and a former camera editor of 
The New York Times. He was S3 years 
Old and iived in Grpat Nf»rlr T T 



Tamkimuttu, 67 , Dies; 
Indian Poet and Editor 


Thurairajah Tambimuttu, a poet and 
editor widely known by only his last 
name, died Wednesday in London, ap¬ 
parently from injuries caused by a fall 
in his office. He was 67 years old. 

Tambimuttu, a native of Sri Lanka, 
who was described in The New York 
Times in 1955 as “probably the best- 
known contemporary Indian poet/’ had 
recently revived Poetry-London, the 
magazine he edited before and during 
World War II. He had also just founded 
in London the India Arts Council to pub¬ 
lish Indian literary classics and pro¬ 
mote traditional Indian arts and cul¬ 
ture. 


Tambimuttu, as he signed his letters, 
arnved in London from Sri Lanka in 
inS established his magazine in 
1^39. It soon became the best known 
poetry periodical in England, and Tam- 
bimuttu became widely known as a 
skillful editor. He came to the United 
States in the 1950’s and started Poetry: 
London-New York, but it lasted only 
four issues. “India Love Poems,” one of 
bis several books, was described in The 
Times as “a sensuous, exotic, redolent 
piece of reading.” 

After returning to London in the late 
1960’s, Tambimuttu started the Lyre¬ 
bird Press, which published books on 
yoga and philosophy, as well as poetry 

He is survived by a daughter, Shakun- 
tala Tambimuttu-Busi of Massachu¬ 
setts. He will be cremated on Tuesday 
and plans are pending for a memorial 
service at the October Gallery in 
Bloomsbury, where he maintained his 
office. 
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T.S. ELIOT: A SYMPOSIUM. • 
£ Edited by Tamblmuttu and Richard 
M March (Cass 35s.) •*’ 

‘"AIMED to surprise the great man on 
v his sixtieth birthday in 1048—the 
year of his Nobel award—this best of 
M , several such compilations deserves tts 
£ reissue. Only Tambimuttu, that wild 
- dark impresario of the dithering 
; fortM, could have'assembled .so im- 
j pressiVely miscellaneous a horde Of 
* international contributors: - from 
; Angioletti and Curtius to Pra2 and 
: ' Seferis. Classic as “Prufrock” are 
i ; ' the indiscretions of Clive Bell, Betj$- 
i. man, Empson, Morley—and the 
j George Barker poem—about this 
{ elusive shy magician. < 
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The penniless Ceylonese poet who 


Ehsan Sourjah 


once sar 

found a permanent place in the history 


Last week’s ‘Sunday 
Observer’ reported on 
the Iront page that a 
£450-volume of Tam- 
blmuttu’s poems had 
been presented to the 
Queen on her birth¬ 
day. The ‘Evening 
News’ report describ¬ 
ed him as ‘the colour¬ 
ful Ceylonese poet’. 

Who is Tambi? 

Many might have forgotten 
him. He wac a penniless old 
Josephian who went to Eng¬ 
land forty years ago with 
the idea that poetry could 
sustain him. 

Within a decade of hU 
arrival In London, James 
Tamblmuttu was one of the 
most sought-after young 
poets writing at the time. 
He is the only Ceylonese 
to hAve found a permanent 

§ lace in English letters, 
'ambimuttu’s name is the 
only one In the mainstream 
section of the Cambridge 
History Of English Litera¬ 
ture that is not -Of native 
British origin. 

The ‘Evening News* called 
him “colourful”. And Quite 
rightly too. . 

Most of the legends "about 
Tambi concern Toetry <loh- 


more modern poetry than 
anybody I have ever met.” 

Tambl’s magazine' was 

born in a pub. Among three 
others who assisted at the 

birth was Dylan Thomas, 

that controversial Welshman 
who had two things in 

common wfth Tambi: they 
both loved poetry and drink. 
Anthony Dicklns who as- 


have penned about the Cey¬ 
lonese poet, Tambi kept 
poetry alive during the war 
by being a sort of ringmaster 
of the i wartime poetical 
circus in Britain. 

Contributors to a .London 
literary magazine some 
years ago recalled how 
Tambi held court at a 


don’, the leading poetry 
magazine in Britain ia the 
forties. . 

Tambi started the maga¬ 
zine at a time when he 
had no money to call his 
own. 

^ A fellow poet has written 
of how in those days Tambi 
was seen twanging a guitar 


literary pub called The Hog 
And The Pound. Poets 

from far and wide Jostled 
round that sordid little bar 
and Tambl’s pints of bit¬ 
ter. In the fog of beer 
fumes and tobacco emoke, 
Tambi ’s talk and gestures 
mesmerised big fellow-poets. 

What did Tamblmuttu 
know of poetry? Gavin 
Ewart has written: “Tambi 
muttu cared for poetry as 
long as it was ‘modern’. He 
could recite reams of it by 
heart: oceans of Dylan 
Thomas; most of the contri¬ 
butors to Toetry London’. 
In fact he knew by heart 


In Fitzroy Street with a felt 
hat on the ground for con¬ 
tributions. Anthony Dicklns 
adds — ‘but the Bohemian 
denizens of Fitzrovia in 
.those pre-Welfare State days 
did not regard such an ac¬ 
tion on the part of a penni¬ 
less poet as anything very 
unusual.’ 

Before Tamblmuttu , left 
Ceylon he had already hand¬ 
set, printed and bound his 
first poems. He had also 
some songs published in 
London. 

According to the numer¬ 
ous . articles that fellow- 
poets, friends and admirers 


sisted Tambi in producing 
the magazine, recalls that 

it happened In Madame Buh- 
A the autumn 
of 1938. ■ Dylan ThomaA 
Tambi, Keidrich Rhys and 
Dicklns were discussing the 
condition of poetry and 

poets at that time, when 

Tambi declared thet he 
would start a magazine “to 
prove the point of view that 
^£ g ., were al * * our express- 

The only ’capital’ that 

Dickins and Tambi had was 
V £5 — a birthday gift from 
' a friend . Thirty shillings 
-of this went on printing 
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> once sang for his supper..has ultimately 
i history of English letters... 


Tambi wrote the tone 
Ewart the. words. The wng 
was played at a lot of par¬ 
ties in Pitrroy Street by Tony 
Dickins on the. aocan&oa 
and 'Sung by Tambi with 
frenetically rolling eyes*. 

Then there is the legend of 
Tambi the Lover. It U said 
that he lifted to beep a 
list of the women ht had 
sle^t with, adding neaaes 
from time to time. 

To quote one of hid ad¬ 
mirers: "His manic eager¬ 
ness after two pints of bit¬ 
ter .(through , bating eo 
little tie became drunk very 
easily) and his Elephant 
Boy sex appeal were enough 
, to secure him most of the 
‘literary’ girls ©T wartime 
London". 

Apparently his Great Lover 
role was widely known. 
Friends have remarked how 
thrilled the Ceylonese, was 
when the nude show at the 
Windmill Theatre had an 
African * number in which 
the girl gang: "Hail Tambn 
King of the Jungle". 

The story is told of how 
Tambi , used to go *on the 
town’ with a friend Who had 
been cashiered from the 
Indian Army. They used to 
pick up women and take 
them back to Tambi’s Cam¬ 
den Town flat. Oh one occa¬ 
sion Tambi refused to pay a 
Woman, on the grounds that 
she was wearing ‘falsies’! 


than 

rrer met." 

rinae' was 
Bm if three 
Bad a: the 
ft- Thomas, 
l_ Trelahman 
t h.~r*n in 

Tas**: they 
7 drink, 
i who as- 


living quarters. Manuscript* 
were kept in a Jerry under 
the bed as there was no 
other place to keep them. 
If he liked some manus¬ 
cript Tambi would take it 
with him everywhere and 
sometimes lost It bn the 
wav. 

The sales of poetry Lon¬ 
don were better than they 
expected. Within three year* 


eleven, unshaven, hie 
hangover giving a eort 
of blue bloom to the 
natural blackness - tt the 
face, like the coarser end 
cheaper kind of grape. \ 
"For -about half an hour 
he would gossip or even read 
one letter selected at ran¬ 
dom from the morning’s 
mail. Then, as soon as they 
opened, he Would be Off to 


producing 
that 
Buh- 
autumn 
: TbcmaA, 

Hi 73 and 
* -ss Jig the 
Men and 
tre. when 


a firm of publishers, Nichol¬ 
son and Watson, offered to 
take on its production and 
to give Tambi a salary. 

It is interesting that Ewart 
Ways he was not paid j* 
salary. They- paid lilt fiat 
rent, gave him torn pocket 
expenses and "occasionally 
bought him a new coat or 
a pair of trousers when 
it seemed unavoidable," 

How did the poet manage 
at the publisher*? The 
way Ewart describes the situ¬ 
ation it must . have been 
one long hilarious carnival: 

"Tambi would turn up 
every morning at about 


The ,Hog~* • A After several 
pints and a curry at Vio- 
‘tory Cafe (his only meal of 
the' day and the only solid 
food I ever saw Tambi take) 
be would roll 4 back Into 
the office at about three, 
sit with his feet up until 
four, and after tea, at about 
b.30 he would roll into The 
Hog and then home for the 
night’s - debauch’!. 

The Ceylonese poet mar¬ 
ried (says Ewart), a plump* 
blonde Cockney girt . called 
Jackie, after whose death 
he wed an Indian girl call¬ 
ed Saha. 

Tambi' the songwriter ap* 


T AMEIMUTTU; Sri Lan¬ 
ka’* to English Poetry. 


the prospectus. ’The bal¬ 
ance fed us for many days* 
recalls Dickins. A four- 
penny plate of minestrone 
at Bertorelli’s restaurant was 
oiten a full meal for us 
at the time’. 

The two young poets 
Occupied a IS shillings room 
In Fiterovia which -served 
as office, and cooking and 


The penniless Ceylonese poet who once sang for his supper..has ultimately 
found a permanent place in the history of English letters ... 
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1 . U 1UU,VM1J> bill (estimated at about Indian cricket tours of South 

will be uncomfortably aware £150,000) for 100 British and Africa indicate that we haven’t 
that, after a decade of almost ot h er foreign journalists, paid enough attention to the 
total isolation, South Africa is government abservers and views of the public in these 
beginning to break its enemies sports officials to fly to Cape countries,’he said. 

C ^° ^on sportscontacts. Town. The goal is an interna- ‘That is why you find a 
The international conference tional congress intended to degree of sympathy for these 

on sanctions against apartheid convince the world . their cricketers from people who, 

m sport, backed by the United players should no longer be although totally opposed to 

Nations, brings together sports treated as lepers. racism, have no real under¬ 

personalities such as boxer John Q ne priority of the London standing of the inhumanity of 
Cx)nteh, Russian weightlifter conference will be to consider the apartheid system.* 

Nikolm Balboshin, and ex- whether it should ‘ fight fire With Freedom in Sport 
French rugby skipper Francois with fire ’ by giving financial members busily lobbying in 
j j rewards to sportsmen who preparation for next month’s j 

With administrators and refuse to go to South Africa. special meeting to decide 
diplomats, their task will be it will also debate the com- whether MCC sends a club side 
partly one of repairing the mercial role of the media, to South Africa, the first crisis 
damage done *° the anti- particularly the American may come in mid-conference, 
apartheid cause by South Afri- television networks, whose Large sums of money are being 
can money and propaganda, money helped stage such waved under the noses of 
and divisions within their own international spectaculars as members of the West Indian 
ran * s - world championship boxing- World Cup cricket squad to 

South African sport and and celebrity tennis tourna- lure them to Johannesburg, 
business groups — privately ments. Mr Neil McFarlane, Minister 

underwritten by the Pretoria On a domestic level, delegates for Sport, has upset the con- 
Government have spent will be concerned at the way ference organisers by turning 
more than £2 million buying cash inducements—and press- down an official invitation, 
the loyalty of overseas sport- ure from fellow-players—has Delegates see this as a sign that 
smen and women. scared off young black sports- Mrs Thatcher may soften the 

This has been supported by a men, particularly footballers, government line on Pretoria, 
big publicity campaign, helped from identifying with the anti- reflecting the harder mood 
abroad by a network of lobby apartheid cause in Britain. among her own backbenchers. 


The untidy life of the 
poets’ singed phoenix 


by HUGO DAVENPORT 


TAMBIMUTTU, descen¬ 
dant of the kings of North 
Ceylon and the uncrowned 
prince of Fitzrovia, will not 
be buried in Poet’s Corner at 
Westminster Abbey. He will 
depart as he lived — in a 
blaz?. 

His cremation on Tuesday 
marks the end of a life which, 
untidyt as it was, could have 
been tailor-made to illustrate 
Emerson’s phrase: 4 Nothing 
great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm.’ Tambi, a singed 
phoenix, had plenty of that. 

He was one of the poorest 
patrons ever to have dispensed 
largesse to unknown poets — 
ableho charm large sums of 
money from wealthy people to 
support his poetic ventures, but 
by his own admission unable to 
look after himself. Indeed, he 
once argued that the test of a 
good poetry editor was to 
Bankrupt his publisher, by 
giving the money to poets. 

Kathleen Raine, one of the 
many poetic talents he encour¬ 
aged and published, said last 
week : 4 He was given fortunes 
of money by various rich ladies 
Jji America, but he never got 
^anything out of it. He gave it all 
■* away. 

‘ The English literary rat-race 
just didn't apply to him. He was 


interested in only one thing, 
which was whether the poetry 
was authentic. The point about 
Tambi was that he saw the 
difference between what was 
poetry and what wasn’t. He 
recognised the poetry of 
imagination, which is very rare. 

4 He never seemed to read the 
print—he just passed his hand 
over the paper and said : 44 This 
is a great poetry,” or threw it in 
the wastepaper basket.’ 

His claim to a niche in literary 
rests principally on the mag¬ 
azine Poetry London, which 
produced 15 issues between 
1939 and 1947. 

From the moment he arrived 
in Britain in 1937, he began to 
gravitate towards literary Bohe¬ 
mia Poetry London, launched 
two years later provided an 
outlet for some of the wilder 
talents of the day — Dylan 
Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, 
George Barker and David Gas¬ 
coyne — as well as more 
established figures. 

His choice did not always 
endear him to the literary 
establishment. Even Stephen 
Spender, whose work appeared 
in Poetry London, said last 
week: ‘ Poetry London was 

mostly devoted to publishing a 
rather disastrous bunch of 


people who called themselves 

the Apocalyptics/ 

In 1947 Tambi left for the 
United States after a dispute 
with his business partner, who- 
bought out his stake in the 
magazine. There he produced 
four issues of a magazine called 
Poetry London-New York, 
became attached to the Indian 
delegation at the UN, and 
joined Timothy Leary’s pro- 
hallucinogenic League for 
Spiritual Discovery. 

In 1968, flushed with the 
promise of backing for a new 
magazine from the Beatles, he 
came back to Europe. The first 
issue of Poetry London/Apple 
magazine did not come out until 
11 years later, but he managed 
to include contributions from a 
remarkable list of names, 
including Iris Murdoch, Ted 
Hughes, Bob Dylan, Allen 
Ginsberg, and John Cooper 
Clarke. 

In death, he remains as hard 
to pin down as in life. For Brian 
Patten, he was a controdictory 
figure — hosting grand recep¬ 
tions, then drinking alone in 
bars; for Stephen Spender, he 
was 4 a bit of a joke, but a joke 
worth supporting because he 
kept things alive ’; while for 
Kathleen Raine, he was 4 a very 
loyal, loving, loveable friend, 
who never abandoned anyone in 
whom he had once discerned 
some small spark of genius.’ 



Poets under the bed 


Lawrence Durrell remembers Tambimuttu 


THE poetry publishing world is 
going to suffer deeply at the 
passing of J. T. Tambimuttu, 
who, for some forty years has 
occupied a curiously command¬ 
ing position in the London 
world of letters, as friend, guide 
and publisher of so many poets 
of the first rank. We all know 
what quarrelsome and unstable 
people artists are, yet their 
affection and trust in Tambi 
and his doings was unbounded, 
even among those who might 
have had most to criticise about 
his work. They spoke of him 
always with a loving and 
humorous concern through 
which shone affection and 
admiration. 

I am thinking of Eliot, who 
spoke of him in a wondering 
whisper, and described him as 
the most courageous of the 
younger publishers. And even 
those he might exasperate by 
one of his manoeuvres never for 
a moment lost their basic 
affection for him. We need this 
sort of living reminder in a 
philistine and positivistic civili¬ 
zation, and if Tambi could 
claim anything it would be that 
he won the affection of souls so 
different as, say, Henry Moore, 
Graham Sutherland, David 
Gascoigne, Henry Miller, Anais 
Nin, and scores of others. 

He could also be careless and 
irritating. Our moments of 
exasperation with him were real 
ones, but it was always a loving 
and concerned exasperation, 
and I do not think he lost a 



Tambimuttu . 1915-1983: Love 
among the artists 


friend ever, despite divergencies 
of policy or practice. 

My own memories of him go 
back to before the war and 
before he had made his mark on 
the London scene. Some of the 
sites from which he elected to 
operate were fairly bizarre - like 
the steam room of the Russell 
Square public baths, which he 
adopted as a head office for a 
brief period. Indeed, if he finally 
left the baths it was with 
reluctance, and because of the 
deleterious effect of the steam 
on his manuscripts. 

My very first meeting with 
him was at a rendezvous off 
Tottenham Court Road, where 
he had rented a room in a cheap 
boarding-house, and lay in bed 
late of a morning, going over his 
plans to bring poetry to the 
public at large. It was my first 
interview with him and I saw 
with amusement that the entire 
contents of his first number 
reposed under his bed in an 
enormous Victorian chamber 
pot. It was into this that he 
dipped for his authors. 

Of course there were later and 
more affluent times and more 
up-to-date offices, but like a 
true lover of art and literature 
Tambi had a great affection for 
the seedier side of his adored 
London. Many a pub taproom 
earned his allegiance as a board 
room, and for a while he could 
not be prised away from the 
Hog in the Pound in Oxford 
Street, a most uncomfortable 
venue in which to discuss 
literature. 

He leaves the general state of 
poetry publishing much im¬ 
proved for his presence and 
happy activity, and he himself 
felt that he had scored a 
praiseworthy success in his 
efforts to found and organise an 
Indian Arts Council in London 
which might arrange exhibitions 
of Indian treasures already in 
our collections but which never 
see the light of day. It is to be 
hoped that this activity will 
continue after he has gone; it 
would be his most effective 
memorial. 
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One mans week 


Sunday 

Up *at eleven after baccha¬ 
nalian night to begin phrenetic 
search for lost false tooth. Not 
quite the feeling of Victorian 
lady without corsets at Ball, but 
something near it. Abandon 
quest at one, decide to brave the 
local for a pint. Diversionary at¬ 
tempts at jocular bonhomie fail 
to deflect tart badinage. 

On returning to base, 
Susannah, my 12 - year - old 
daughter, discovers the truant 
incisor lodged in box of Lego. 
Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, 
cauliflower with soya sauce to 
go with bottle of passable Bur¬ 
gundy for lunch, in company of 
32-year-old Maynooth drop-out 
Stephen Dedalus (sic). 



SASTHIBRATA 

Sasthi Brata works as a delivery 
postman and lives in Hamp¬ 
stead . He has published four 
books of which the latest is 
Traitor to India. 


Monday 

Following luxury of Gentile’s 
Sabbath (morning lie-in, stubbly 
cheeks, chappalfcd feet), Monday 
(Yom Kippur notwithstanding) 
is the cruellest thorn in my heb¬ 
domadal crown. Damn clock 
shatters me awake at four-thirty 
—ablutions, quick shave, cup of 
coffee and I am on my bike, out 
of house by five-twenty. 

Chilly morning, with fog 
curdling the dark into spectral 
shroud. At South End Green 
slight drizzle sets in; I dismount, 
start one-and-half-mile steep 
uphill trek to Whitestone Pond 
at top of Hampstead. This time 
of day the Heath looks weird 
and sounds conspiratorial, as if 
myriad unholy monsters were 
playing sepulchral games. 
Hundred yards away from road, 
I spy a solitary Jaguar on car 
park—inside-lights on, shapes 
moving therein. What can they 
be up to? Perhaps I fantasise. 

Get to the Pond puffing for 
breath, my shirt soaked through 
With sweat. Sharp exhilarating 
downhill roll, past The Bull and 
Bush, on to Golders Green, dries 
me out. Sign in at three to six, 
relatively composed. 

Heavy session, with lots of 
bulky packets, Jewish New Year 
cards and those infernal bills— 
almost every house on my 
"walk” will thus be honoured 
with mv visit-Loday. I am still 
very much a novice compared 
with the mixture of memory 
and manual dexterity my mates 
display. After two deliveries and 
a 10-mile walk, including steps 
climbed, trips up and down 
moss-covered paths, I end my 
working day at one-thirty. 

Normally, I adjourn to the 
pub after this, then put in a 
couple of hours at the desk be¬ 
fore children and wife come 
home. But today is special; I go 
off to Bush House to record an 
interview for the External Ser¬ 
vice. For a change, an inter¬ 
viewer (Edward Blishen) has 
read my book, the questions are 
perceptive. Producer tells me his 
programme sells in 17 English- 
speaking countries. 


front of awningless door. Mates 
back at the office: “ Plenty like 
that round ’ere.” 

Invited out to dinner by 
single-parent journalist friend 
who insists in early middle-age 
on ostentatiously rolling and 
smoking reefers, and talking in 
the imbecilie argot of teenage 
sub-culture —• a phenomenon 
becoming quite modish in liberal 
Hampstead and which I find 
increasingly tiresome. 

They will give me curry 
though, as if. . A I much prefer 
blanquette de veau which I cook 
with the zealous ardour of a 
convert. Late night. 


Thursday 

Eventless day at work, fol¬ 
lowed by drinks with Phillip 
Knightley who inscribes my 
copy of his superb book, The 
First Casualty. Lovely feeling,; 
when you can compliment a 
friend’s work without dissimula< 
tion. 

Later, meet Felix Topolski at 
literary launching party in Dean 
Street. Slightly tipsy pass 
at succulent Farida (from 
Bangladesh, the one-woman 
Salmander imprint outfit) who 
bids fair to become the female 
Tambimuttu of the Seventies. 
We shall see. 


Friday 

For suggesting that urgent 
packet be left in front of dentist’s 
door when surgery not open (as 
dentist himself had requested, 
but not in writing), given right 
bollocking by driver of van, then 
Union boss, then by the guv’nor 
himself, all in one morning, for 
an offence I had not committed. 
Bureaucracy rules, OK? 


uesday 


Furious headwind on uphill 
imb, no fog, gorgeous strip of 
ile amber pasted-on sky. Think 


Saturday 

Man can’t sign for registered, 
seeing it’s Sabbath. Would l 
sign for him? "Sorry,” I say. 
“you are obeying one set of 
rules, I am under orders to obey, 
another. At this point they are in 
irreconcilable conflict.” I am be* 
ing unreasonable, he suggests, 
I withdraw from discussion, 
silently contemplating mote and 
beam story. Religious fastidious* 
ness of this sort irritates me. 
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★ AITS NEWS ★ ARTS NEWS 


Bound to succeed 'ia 

! LEAN TIMES for most British 
| publishers, but P a r a d i n e 
I Developments Ltd.—an offshoot 
of the David Frost empire—have 
just paid out £10,000 for the first I 
50 copies of a luxury limited 
edition of “ Indian Love Poems.” 
They are translated by Tambi- 
muttu—founding father of Edi¬ 
tions Poetry London—with 18 
illustrations by John Piper. The 
books are printed by Will Carter 
of Cambridge (a big name in the 
book world), hand-bound in 
morocco leather and tussore silk 
and packaged in sandal-wood 
cases. Each copy retails at £250 
and Tambimuttu, just back from 
a selling trip to New York, esti¬ 
mates that if he sells 50 copies 
he has already met t/he current 
cost of production. 

Sad to say, the costs keep 
rising. The £10,000 was origin¬ 
ally intended to pay for an edi¬ 
tion of 200 books. But it now 
costs £50 to hand-bind a single 
copy and the cost of the paper 
(100% rag, produced in the 
Vosges) hardly bears thinking 
about. Paradine are remarkably 
cheerful about their outlay. 
They’ve done well with a limited 
leather - bound edition (250 
| copies) of Alistair Cooke’s 


America” which sold out at 
■ £122 a copy and a hand-illus- 
I trated edition of “Watership 
Down ” (250 copies) is going 
well at £115 a time. 

Ridley Burnett, who master¬ 
minds the operation for Para¬ 
dine, believes that people are 
prepared to pay for quality. 
“ And that,” he says, “ is what 
we are giving them.” His 
motives are not in the least 
altruistic. Neither are Tambi- 
muttu’s. He hopes that interested 
parties will buy “Indian Love 
Poems ” directly from him (14 
Cornwall Gardens, London SW7) 
because that way he keeps 25% 
of the purchase price. 

WHY WAS “ Requiem,” the new 
ballet by Kenneth MacMillan, 
Director of the Royal Ballet, per¬ 
formed last week at Stuttgart 
rather than at Covent Garden? 
“After six years at the Garden 
I wanted a change,” says Mac¬ 
Millan. “ Also, when the ballet 
was discussed there I have to 
admit there were dissenting 
voices about the music (which is 
danced to a score by Faure). 
The ballet is dedicated to the 
memory of John Cranko, a great 
friend of mine, who was associa¬ 
ted with Stuttgart. So when 
they invited me to take it there 
I did not hesitate.” All of which 
means that London may have to 
wait a long time to see 
“ Requiem,” described by The 
Times as MacMillan’s best ballet 
to date. “ Stuttgart has sn 
option on it for several years.” 
says MacMillan. “ That’s how it 
is in this business.” 
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who plans a literary come-back 

ALL TOGETHER NOW 


ANY MOMENT now—this Thursday 
to be precise—the climate will take 
a turn for the better. Tambimuttu 
says so. On that day, after twenty- 
three years’ absence from the 
English literary scene, he’s publish¬ 
ing the first book under his new 
imprint, The Lyrebird Press. And 
the omens, he thinks, are propitious. 

“You see I am a mood, an accent 
of the mind. When I appear, or so 
they tell me, I bring the Tambi 
weather. The sun shines. . I bring 
people together. I believe in 
the collective voice. I believe in 
doing things which are lovely.” 

Soft words, you might think, for 
tough times. But Tambi sheds 
aphorisms as vigorously as a seed 
drill and not all of them fall on 
stony ground. He’s been spreading 
the gospel of literary togetherness 
since 1937 when he arrived in Lon¬ 
don from Ceylon with a jazz musical 
comedy (performed at the Regal 
Theatre, Colombo) to his credit, and 
a pop song entitled I Will Still Be 
Feeling Blue to introduce him to Tin 
Pan Alley. It’s not turned out to be 
an all-time hit but the sheet music 
swears that it was “featured with 
great success ” by Joe Kay and his 
Burlington Gardens Club Orchestra. 

In those days Tambi’s charm must 
have been prodigious. It’s still 
potent—and at fifty-six—grey of 
hair and gouty of foot—-he does not 
lack disciples. What draws them 
perhaps is his reputation which is 
still closely bound up with Poetry 
London, the magazine he edited 
(quirkily, but with great distinction) 
throughout the 1940’s. 

In fifteen issues he published 
almost every British poet worthy of 
the name. Keith Douglas, Dylan 
Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, Stephen 
Spender, Louis MacNeice all 
appeared in Poetry London. So did 
a tribe of lesser lights whose talent 
seems—to me, at least—highly de¬ 
batable. But he loves them all, and 
with no encouragement he’ll quote 
chunks of their verse with evident 
relish. “ I remember every poem I 
have ever published,” he claims, 
and you almost believe him. He’s 
loyal to his friends. 

At the same time he’s a bit vague 
about the qualities which make a 
good poem. He lays down no rules 
but taste comes into it, a bouquet 
which nips his tongue and makes 
him breathe a little faster. There 
are tales galore of how he could 
literally sniff out a promising manu¬ 
script, sight unseen, among the piles 
of editorial submissions. But now, 
he says, he hasn’t time to search for 
the truffles. “ I am inundated. What 
I need is someone to send back all 
the rotten manuscripts.? 

fSfflt says ne feft Lonlon"^^ 
he was crowded out of his own 
magazine by a business partner, who 
bought control with hard cash. He 
went back to Ceylon for a while, 
and then set up shop in America as 
a writer and editor. He floated a 
new, but short-lived magazine called 
Poetry London-New York, struck up 
friendships with culture heroes as 
diverse as Andy Warhol and Greta 
Garbo, and returned to London three 
years ago with plans to re-enter the 
British poetry scene—backed by the 
Beatles. 

“ The idea was to launch a poetry 
magazine called Apple. But Alan 
Klein, wdio had become their new 
business manager, registered the 
title of Apple Books in John Len¬ 
non’s name. That’s not the end of 
it Something still may happen. 


In the old days, says Tambi, he 
kept needy poets in food and lodg¬ 
ing by drawing on funds made avail¬ 
able by his publishers—the long- 
suffering and now defunct firm of 
Nicolson and Watson. He kept them 
in drink too: “ But to say that I paid 
them off in pints of beer is quite 
untrue.” 

Even now, he insists, there is no 
shortage of backers. “I don’t have 
to look around for money. Not at 
all. People come to me with money, 
asking me to edit their books. But 
I am very careful. Only the other 
day I turned down an investor who 
wanted to put up £20,000 in return 
for a controlling vote in companv 
affairs.” 

Most of his backing, he says, comes 
from his friend and associate, Kay 
Bennett and other members of her 
family. He’s busy compiling a birth¬ 
day book in her honour with con¬ 
tributions by many distinguished 
names, including those of Lawrence 
Durrell, Kathleen Raine, and 
Timothy Leary with drawings by 
John Piper and Lynn Chadwick. 
Eventually he’ll publish it in a series 
called Microdot Books. ‘ I have end¬ 
less plans, but the first thing is to 
stabilise the publishing business 
with people to run it. Then I will 
retire and write my memoirs.” 

Not for a wdiile though. Lyrebird 
already lists sixteen books, the first 
of which is Poems from Bangla Desh, 
translated by Pritish Nandy with 
illustrations by Feliks Topolski. 
Close on its heels there’s a book of 
Yoga Psychology, poems by David 
Gascoyne, and a masque in verse by 
Anne Ridler. Tambimuttu bristles 
at the suggestion that perhaps his 
star names smack of the 1940’s. 
“ Not at all, not at all. Writing does 
not fit neatly into decades. I am 
here to publish new writers. I am 
always the bridge between the old 
and the new.” 

Has he anyone in mind? “ I 
admire Adrian Mitchell and Brian 
Patten.” But don’t they already have 
publishers? “ Perhaps they do. But 
there are others. There are many 
others.” 

He sees no divisions, no feuds 
among the flock of singing birds. “ I 
don’t believe in coteries or cliques. 

I used to sign my letters ‘ love, love, 
love,’ and that is what I still believe. 

I refuse to recognise gang warfare 
in poetry.” In his salad days he 
wrote snippy little editorials scoring 
points off such New Versifiers as 
Julian Symons and Geoffrey Grigson. 
“But they are my friends. There’s 
no ill-feeling. I like them both.” 

At times Tambi’s ecumenicalism 
becomes a trifle oppressive. Such 
charity for all; can it be real? “ I 
do things in a very quietway. I don’t 

go around singing the immortality of 

the pen. But that is what I believe. 
Poetry is the spiritual side to every 
man.” 

He doesn’t sleep well (relying on 
knock-out pills in the small” hours) 
and his occasional hangovers, he 
admits, are brutal. But his spirits 
are high and so are his hopes. In 
the pubs of Soho and Fitzrovia w T here 
he used to conduct his business he’s 
still recognised and regulars stand 
aside to give him room at the bar. 
As gurus go he’s the best-liked in 
several decades, possibly because 
for such a wordly man his philosophy 
is positively dotty in its innocence. 

“ I don’t believe in major poets or 
minor poets. Just poets all 
together.” In 1972 it’s a revolution¬ 
ary point of view. It might even 
catch on. 
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In the old days, says Tambi, he 
kept needy poets in food and lodg¬ 
ing by drawing on funds made avail¬ 
able by his publishers—the long- 
suffering and now defunct firm of 
Nicolson and Watson. He kept them 
in drink too: “ But to say that I paid 
them off in pints of beer is quite 
untrue.” 

Even now, he insists, there is no 
shortage of backers. “I don’t have 
to look around for money. Not at 
all. People come to me with money, 
asking me to edit their books. But 
I am very careful. Only the other 
day I turned down an investor who 
wanted to put up £20,000 in return 
for a controlling vote in company 
affairs.” 

Most of his backing, he says, comes 
from his friend and associate, Kay 
Bennett, and other members of her 
family, tie’s busy compiling a birth¬ 
day book in her honour with con¬ 
tributions by many distinguished 
names, including those of Lawrence 
Durrell, Kathleen Raine, and 
Timothy Leary with drawings by 
John Piper and Lynn Chadwick. 
Eventually he’ll publish it in a series 
called Microdot Books. ‘ I have end¬ 
less plans, but the first thing is to 
stabilise the publishing business 
with people to run it. Then I will 
retire and write my memoirs.” 

Not for a while though. Lyrebird 
already lists sixteen books, the first 
of which is Poems from Bangla Desh, 
translated by Pritish Nandy with 
illustrations by Feliks Topolski. 
Close on its heels there’s a book of 
Yoga Psychology, poems by David 
Gascoyne, and a masque in verse by 
Anne Ridler. Tambimuttu bristles 
at the suggestion that perhaps his 
star names smack of the 1940’s. 
“ Not at all, not at all. Writing does 
not fit neatly into decades. I am 
here to publish new writers. I am 
always the bridge between the old 
and the new.” 

Has he anyone in mind? “ I 
admire Adrian Mitchell and Brian 
Patten.” But don’t they already have 
publishers? “ Perhaps they do. But 
there are others. There are many 
others.” 

He sees no divisions, no feuds 
among the flock of singing birds. “ I 
don’t believe in coteries or cliques. 
I used to sign my letters ‘ love, love, 
love,’ and that is what I still believe. 
I refuse to recognise gang warfare 
in poetry.” In his salad days he 
wrote snippy little editorials scoring 
points off such New Versifiers as 
Julian Symons and Geoffrey Grigson. 
“ But they are my friends. There’s 
no ill-feeling. I like them both.” 

At times Tambi’s ecumenicalism 
becomes a trifle oppressive. Such 
charity for all; can it be real? “ I 
do things in a very quiet way. I don’t 
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In the old days, says Tambi, he 
kept needy poets in food and lodg¬ 
ing by drawing on funds made avail¬ 
able by his publishers—the long- 
suffering and now defunct firm of 
Nicolson and Watson. He kept them 
in drink too: “ But to say that I paid 
them off in pints of beer is quite 
untrue.” 

Even now, he insists, there is no 
shortage of backers. “I don’t have 
to look around for money. Not at 
all. People come to me with money, 
asking me to edit their books. But 
I am very careful. Only the other 
day I turned down an investor who 
wanted to put up £20,000 in return 
for a controlling vote in company 
affairs.” 

Most of his backing, he says, comes 
from his friend and associate, Kay 
Bennett, and other members of her 
family, [tie’s busy compiling a birth¬ 
day book in her honour with con¬ 
tributions by many distinguished 
names, including those of Lawrence 
Durrell, Kathleen Raine, and 
Timothy Leary with drawings by 
John Piper and Lynn Chadwick. 
Eventually he’ll publish it in a series 
called Microdot Books. ‘ I have end¬ 
less plans, but the first thing is to 
stabilise the publishing business 
with people to run it. Then I will 
retire and write my memoirs.” 

Not for a while though. Lyrebird 
already lists sixteen books, the first 
of which is Poems from Bangla Desh, 
translated by Pritish Nandy with 
illustrations by Feliks Topolski. 
Close on its heels there’s a book of 
Yoga Psychology, poems by David 
Gascoyne, and a masque in verse by 
Anne Ridler. Tambimuttu bristles 
at the suggestion that perhaps his 
star names smack of the 1940’s. 
“ Not at all. not at all. Writing does 
not fit neatly into decades. I am 
here to publish new writers. I am 
always the bridge between the old 
and the new.” 

Has he anyone in mind? u I 
admire Adrian Mitchell and Brian 
Patten.” But don’t they already have 
publishers? “ Perhaps they do. But 
there are others. There are many 
others.” 

He sees no divisions, no feuds 
among the flock of singing birds. “ I 
don’t believe in coteries or cliques. 
I used to sign my letters ‘ love, love, 
love,’ and that is what I still believe. 
I refuse to recognise gang warfare 
in poetry.” In his salad days he 
wrote snippy little editorials scoring 
points off such New Versifiers as 
Julian Symons and Geoffrey Grigson. 
“ But they are my friends. There’s 
no ill-feeling. I like them both.” 

At times Tambi’s ecumenicalism 
becomes a trifle oppressive. Such 
charity for all; can it be real? “ I 
do things in a very quiet wav. I don’t 
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Tambimuttu: patron 
of young writers 

By DNYANESHWAR NADKARNI the legend, under the poet’s name 

T AMBIMUTTU is here”, said T!‘ h 2 Winner”! 

a colleague, and we rushed birthdav'volume^n? A edlted a 77tl> 
promptly to meet him at an in- Marian^ Moore ^I have^Hv^for 
formal dinner with a friend. the past 29 years in thl u 

An unusual thrill runs down one’s told me. His magazine undergoes an 
spine. Tambimuttu — legend of one’s appropriate chance in nomJLi + 
boyhood. His photographs used to by calling itself Poetry London^New 
appear often in The Illustrated York. 

Weekly , and so did interviews with “As editor *>nd miM.’cIi**. t c 
the expatriate writer and articles by published the poetry of Indian noeit 
him. One knew him as editor of a like Amrita Pritam, Buddhadeta C 
birthday volume on T S. Eliot. One Jibananda Das an Zp ChaS 
had vague notions of him as a poet varty. We have also published 

rti 0 o C f O S ned d W ^ ‘rtf y ° Ung Ute " t rom Ban « lad «h illustrated by^elix 
rau of London during the war years. Topolski.” Mention of Topolski brines 
For quite some tone,, at the friend’s back associations of the war y« rs 
house there was no sign of Tambi- In London Tambimuttu must have 
muttu. An anxious phone call elicited lived as a member of a very closely ' 
the curious information that the old knit artists’ and writers’ communi v ’ 

Xes T* 10 , Tr ° f lndi " Wh0Se ideolog y and ou «ook on Ufe 1 

offices in the evening to deliver some was shaped by the experience of the 
article and that, finding no money in war. 1 

his pockets for taxi fare, he had “John Piper and Graham 
waJked all the way from Bori Bunder have also done illustraUonsforme^ C 

o°f his 6 home y Redamatlon local,on «■** Tambimuttu, reeling out these ‘ 
ot ms house. famous names with casual familiarity. ^ 

PATRON SAINT ^* ch ^ <no is a world in itself, ^ 

and one pities our own young intel- j, 

Ultimately, the great man arrives. } lgentsia . which has lost touch with 
Expectation runs like through the air tft ® excltin g legacy of our British . 
like hot ripples. pa l!* 11 

One is not disappointed. Tambi- Tambimuttu turns to the subject of V1 
muttu is, indeed, a personality. A po f* Ilarlsl J 1 S Poetry. “Kenneth Rex- c< 
beautiful man with a flowing white p , use ^ Xo , read Poetry in pubs. re 

mane of hair, a handsome face com- roet ^ y London used to bring out °} 

plete with a Tamilian hooked nose yeart) ooks of jazz. At one time I n 

and withal a genuinely mellow look ^ as P[ annm § to edit the Apple maga- 

which corroborates his image as a ZIne for the Rer,tlp * T 11 


man full of love and wisdom, a 



Mr. Tambimuttu 


zine for the Beatles. I have been 
interested in publishing the songs of 
Bob Dylan. My activities had for 
some time a base in San Francisco c , 
right in the centre of this world of 
modem music.” 6 

He mentions with much affection re 
the marathon verse of Beat poet Peter v j 
Orlovsky who, several years ago, had 
visited India with Allen Ginseberg. i n 
I ambimuttu s British contemporaries ar 
of earlier decades, poets Stephen a t 
Sf» d er, W. H. Auden and Louis 
McNeice, have all visited this country ,; r 
,n the post-independence years. 

INDIAN POETRY ^ 

cei 

“I have now returned after 31 tcr 

years”, says this rishi-like friend of vir 

poets. Tambimuttu tells me that he * le 
is here in order to edit a volume a 

of Inaian poetry to be published on ha! 
July 15 during the Festival of India tl0 
tn London. He wants to get it * or 
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INDIAN POETRY 


Mr. Tambimuttu 


patron saint of poets, novelists and 
artists. 

“I left my native Ceylon when I 
was about 20 years old”, the old 
man tells me. He smokes cigarettes 
with a preoccupied, thoughtful air 
and sips his beer with equal non¬ 
chalance. 

‘‘Before the second world war l 
had a long stint in publishing”, he 
says, “I published the works of Law¬ 
rence Durrell, Henry Miller, Anais 
Nin...” 

I hear all these names with a 
gaping mouth. Who doesn’t know 
these path-breaking names? They were 
all bold experimenters, and for a 
young man from the East to pioneer 
the vintage writings of these great 
writers was a unique feat, indeed. 

“Poetry London, the magazine 1 
edited, started in T938”, Tambimuttu 
continues, “During the war I publish¬ 
ed Henry Moore’s ‘Shelter Sketch¬ 
book.’ Before that Moore was known 
only as a collector’s artist but these 
sketches took him to the common 
man.”’ 

Henry- Moore visited the under¬ 
ground tube stations in London when 
they were used as air-raid shelters 
by London citizens. His sketches of 
Londoners huddled up underground 
were, perhaps, the beginning of the 
evolution of his great sculptural, 
Reclining Figure. 

“George Orwell took a van through 
France and Germany after the war”, 
Tambimuttu told me, ‘It had its sides 
pasted with these pages from the 
‘Shelter Sketchbook’, and it created 
a sensation.” 

I paint mental pictures of young 
Tambimuttu poring over manuscripts 
of poems and novels or holding forth 
in London pubs in the company of 
rugged geniuses like Dylan Thomas. 

(I had myself spent a day with sculp¬ 
tor Henry Moore in his village of 
Much Hadham in Hertfordshire in 
1951.) 

BIRTHDAY VOLUME 


“I have now returned after 31 
years”, says this rishi-like friend of 
poets. Tambimuttu tells me that he 
ls here in order to edit a volume 
of Inaian poetry to be published on 
July 15 during the Festival of India 
in London. He wants to get it 
printed here. I promise to help him 
and mention names of poets known 
in English translation. 

. The evening lingers on. Tambimuttu 
is treated to an affectionate meal of 
sambar and rice. I stop asking him 
any more questions. One doesn’t want 
to probe his personal life. The aura 
of a legend is very much around him, 
especmHy on this evening. And we 
shall keep that aura intact for you 
great master! 
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“I remember the birthday book you 
edited for T. S. Eliot”, I say to our 
guest of the evening. 

“Well, that’s a sort of family 
tradition”, Tambimuttu says without 
batting an eyelid, “My grandfather 
used to publish books on birthdays. 
For Eliot’s 60th birthday I brought 
together translators of his poetry like 
the Greek poet Sefaris. The volume 
was put together at a time when j 
Eliot’s name was being considered | 
for the Nobel Prize. AncL then, just 
when it was being got together, I 
happened to say to John Hayward.. 
I hear Tom is getting the Nobel' 

Prize!’ John said, ‘Please keep quiet!’ 
Eventually Elio ’id get the Nobel 

Prize, and I th the way was paved 

by our birthc ribute!” 

The ssco^' the Eliot 

birthd ick to carry 
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BOOKS 


New Magazine in Manhattan 

Modern poetry is the sick man of the 
arts. Precious, arid, obscure, it sometimes 
seems too feeble and withdrawn to be 
nursed back to life. Indeed, modern poet¬ 
ry has played the game of ten little In¬ 
dians with its readers for so long that in 
recent years neither London nor New 
York could claim a magazine devoted to 
first-class poetry. Now each may stake 
nalt a claim to a new bimonthly: Poetry 
London-New York. Price: 1S ( a copy. 
Stamped on the sedately styled cover of 
the first issue is a red-and-black lyrebird 
drawn by Mobilist Alexander Calder as a 
symbol of the editor’s feeling that “the 
lyrical spirit is badly needed in poetry to¬ 
day. Between the covers appear works 
by an honor guard of Anglo-American 
poets, among them Robert Graves Roy 
Campbell, W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore 
L. E. Cummings. The spur behind the 
would-be poetic renaissance is an unusual 
editor-poet and long-time friend of poets 
and poetry, Thurairajah Tambimuttu. 

Subpotron of the Arts. Tambimuttu 
(Tambi to intimates), born in Ceylon, 
educated at a Roman Catholic college 
is no stranger to the West. Tambi set¬ 
tled in London in 1937 at the age of 21 
and within two years launched Poetry 
London on a £5 shoestring. The maga¬ 
zine went broke on the second issue, but 



Martha Holmes 

Tambi & Safia 
A poet should have a job. 


Iambi kept it alive by coaxing the pub¬ 
lishing firm of Nicholson & Watson Ltd. 
into taking a planned loss of £ 6,000 a 
year (roughly $ 24 , 000 ) as a “prestige 
gesture.” With Poetry London and the 
£ 6 , 000 , Tambi played his role of sub- 
/1 patron of the arts with a flourish, built 
PL’s circulation to 10 , 000 , made it a )) 
Proving ground for Britain’s promising 
younger poets. But a managerial rift 
brought the magazine to its death in 1951 . 

From the time he took in the New 
York skyline in 1952 , Tambi thought of 
erecting an intercontinental “skyscraper 
of poetry.” Poetry London-New York 
slowly took shape in the fusty, rambling 
apartment in Manhattan’s far East 80 s 
that Tambi shares with his pretty, 
Bombay-born wife, Safia Tyabjee. The 
first issue hit the bookstalls last month, 
at a cost of abouLg$ 6 ,ooo, and an unso¬ 
licited angel, Dwight* Ripley, “an Ameri¬ 
can painter educated at Harrow,” made 
up the bulk of the deficit. Tambi pays 
his contributors “according to need” at 
a top rate of $ 1.25 a line, but most of the 
poets in the first issue donated their 
poems. A soft-spoken man who chain¬ 
smokes Pall Malls and dresses in Indian 
fashion, Tambi bills his own services at 
$80 a week, agrees with T. S. Eliot that 
every poet should have a job other than 
poetry. 

Bully Them." The odds are that 
Poetry London-New York will not prove 
I the securest of jobs for Tambi. But the\\ 
initial printing of 4,000 copies sold out; Vi 
la supplementary printing of 2,000 was )) 

\ going fast at week’s end, and readers got * 
a good 75 ^ worth. Among the familiar 
universal themes of love, life, courage, 
birth and death, the magazine tucks in 
such old-fashioned surprises full of sim¬ 
pler merits as a bit of verse called The 
Rift by Walter de la Mare: 

‘We argue on of gods, not God, 

And might all strife resign, 

If only I could find in yours, 

What you reject in mine.’ 

Best of the newcomers is Britain’s Chris¬ 
topher Logue, who brings to the naked 
charms of his ladylove the sensual splen¬ 
dors of The Song of Solomon . For other 
issues, Tambi hopes to secure poems from 
Dame Edith Sitwell and T. S. Eliot. 
"But,” he sighs with the editor’s age-old 
lament, “I have to bully them.” 




PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT. 

.The launching of the maga¬ 
zine. Poetry London-New York , a sm&ll, handsome heir to 
the famous Poetry London , and like it, edited by the Ceylonese 
poet, Tambimuttu, with well-spiked criticism and poems 
ranging from the unpunctuated e. e. cummings to Jean 
Garrigue and the young British poet, Christopher Logue. 

- VOGUE. MAY 15, 1956 



The aims of Poetry London — New York, indicated 
in the preceding press notices, are more fully devel¬ 
oped by our editor in his First Letter, here excerpted 
from Vol. 1, No. 1. 


Poetry London-New York , No. 1 
comes out at a time when neither city has 
a magazine devoted entirely to poetry, 
either through carelessness and indiffer¬ 
ence, or the inability of editors to secure 
the material the public will pay money to 
read.. . 

We have assembled together between 
these covers the work of some of the best 
new and established writers from Ameri¬ 
ca and Britain. . . 

We hope the regular and, we think, 
unique juxtaposition in the same maga¬ 
zine, of the elegantly conceived and in¬ 
tricately, suavely executed British forms, 
with the adventuresome, boisterous and 
innovating American. . .will have bene¬ 
ficial and therapeutic effects on both sides 
of the Atlantic. . . 


Now for our policy. The old maga¬ 
zine I edited, Poetry London, was chiefly 
concerned with keeping a clear head and 
a level point of view in the face of lop¬ 
sided “movements”, vested interests and 
political coteries. . . 

Our policy was to throw our weight 
on the side which would restore a bal¬ 
anced view, and would be the most bene¬ 
ficial to the reception of modern verse. 

. . .That, actually, will be our policy for our 
new magazine—for Britain or America— 
to ignore the poetical theorizing and to 
get at the best poetry of our time, from 
established and new writers, and at the 
same time neutralize the results of ex¬ 
tremist movements.. . . As we proceed we 
hope we will find the new American poets 
of significance. 

TAMBIMUTTU 
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New Magazine in Manhattan 

Modern poetry is the sick man of the 
arts. Precious, arid, obscure, it sometimes 
seems too feeble and withdrawn to be 
nursed back to life. Indeed, modern poet¬ 
ry has played the game of ten little In¬ 
dians with its readers for so long that in 
recent years neither London nor New 
\ ork could claim a magazine devoted to 
first-class poetry. Now each may stake 
halt a claim to a new bimonthly; Poetry 
London-New York . Price: 75 ^ a copy. 
Stamped on the sedately styled cover of 
the tirst issue is a red-and-black lyrebird 
drawn by Mobilist Alexander Calder as a 
symbol of the editor's feeling that “the 
lyrical spirit is badly needed in poetry to¬ 
day. Between the covers appear works 
by an honor guard of Anglo-American 
poets, among them Robert Graves. Roy 
Campbell. W. H. Auden. Marianne Moore, 
E. E. Cummings. The spur behind the 
would-be poetic renaissance is an unusual 
editor-poet and long-time friend of poets 
and poetry. Thurairajah Tambimuttu. 

Subpatron of the Arts. Tambimuttu 
(Tambi to intimates), bom in Ceylon, 
educated at a Roman Catholic college, 
is no stranger to the West. Tambi set¬ 
tled in London in 1937 at the age of 21 , 
and within two years launched Poetry 
London on a £5 shoestring. The maga¬ 
zine went broke on the second issue, but 
Tambi kept it alive by coaxing the pub¬ 
lishing firm of Nicholson & Watson Ltd. 
into taking a planned loss of £ 6,000 a 
year (roughly $ 24 , 000 ) as a “prestige 
gesture.” With Poetry London and the 
£ 6 . 000 . Tambi played his role of sub- 
patron of the arts with a flourish, built 
PL’s circulation to 10 . 000 . made it a 
proving ground for Britain’s promising 
younger poets. But a managerial rift 
brought the magazine to its death in 1951 . 

From the time he took in the New 
York skyline in 1952 . Tambi thought of 
erecting an intercontinental “skyscraper 
of poetry.” Poetry London-New York 
slowly took shape in ^the fusty, rambling 
apartment in Manhattan’s far East 80 s 
that Tambi shares with his pretty, 
Bombay-born wife. Safia Tyabjee. The 
first issue hit the bookstalls last month, 
at a cost of about $ 6 .ooo, and an unso¬ 
licited angel. Dwight Ripley, “an Ameri¬ 
can painter educated at Harrow,” made 
up the bulk of the deficit. Tambi pays 
his contributors “according to need” at 
a top rate of $ 1.25 a line, but most of the 
poets in the first issue donated their 
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poems. A soft-spoken man who chain¬ 
smokes Pall Malls and dresses in Indian 
fashion. Tambi bills his own services at 
$So a week, agrees with T. S. Eliot that 
every poet should have a job other than 
poetry. 

tfully Them." The odds are that 
Poetry London-New York will not prove 
the securest of jobs for Tambi. But the 
initial printing of 4,000 copies sold out; 
a supplementary printing of 2.000 was 
going fast at week’s end, and readers got 
a good 75 <* worth. Among the familiar 
universal themes of love, life, courage, 
birth and death, the magazine tucks in 
such old-fashioned surprises full of sim¬ 
pler merits as a bit of verse called The 
Rift by Walter de la Mare: 

‘MV argue on of gods, not God, 

And might all strife resign, 

If only l could find in yours, 

What you reject in mine.* 

Best of the newcomers is Britain’s Chris¬ 
topher Logue, who brings to the naked 
charms of his ladylove the sensual splen¬ 
dors of The Song of Solomon. For other 
issues, Tambi hopes to secure poems from 
Dame Edith Sitwell and T. S. Eliot. 
“But. he sighs with the editor's age-old 
lament, “I have to bully them.” 
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Inside 


News: In the first of two special 
reports on the GLCelections of 
April 12, Time Out' examines the 
Greater London Development 
Plan: A Plan which the Tories are 
committed to implement and 
Labour might not be able to stop. 
A Plan which proposes at least 
one superhighway round Central 
London but is disturbingly vague 
on housing, population and 
employment. A Plan which, for 
all its remoteness and inaccessibil¬ 
ity, it is vital to understand if we 
are to exercise any effective con¬ 
trol of the proposed changes in 
the city's structure. 

For the first time, we give a 
short summary of the main points 
of the Plan, and of the Layfield 



inquiry into it which produced 
large modifications to it. We also 
talk to critics of both. Next week, 
we talk to the politicians who 
will implement—or fight against it. 
TV: The only power to the people 
is communication and informa¬ 
tion power. Now if you can gener¬ 
ate that awareness and people can 
perceive the world in that way and 
at the same time you can show 
them that all this stuff is being 
produced now, in separate indus¬ 
tries . . as far as I am concerned, 
that is the last act of revolution 
that is possible'. An interview with 
Gene Youngblood, whose new 
book The Videosphere', has just 
been published. 

Books: Lyrebird Press was begun 
in 1971 by Sri Tambimuttu, one¬ 
time colleague and publisher of 
many a famous English poet. 

Now Lyrebird faces closure over 
lack of capital. John Howkins 
reviews Lyrebird's career. 

The post-war days of consen¬ 


sus politics have largely been 
destroyed. In essence, the Tories 
have moved towards the philo¬ 
sophy of the corporate state. The 
trappings of democracy prevail, 
and industrial democracy has 
suffered a severe blow'. Thus Eric 
Heffer, Left-wing Labour MP, in 
his book 'The Class Struggle in 
Parliament', reviewed by Jerry 
Palmer. 

Also reviewed: The Squatters' 
by Ron Bailey and The Fascist 
Movement in Britain' by Robert 
Benewick. 

Opera: John Brecknock, mainten¬ 
ance engineer turned opera singer, 
interviewed by Jan Murray. 

Music: Al Clark elaborates on the 
'well-founded theory that limita¬ 
tions in a musician often result 
in the evolution of a unique 
style', as applied to Medicine 
Head 

Theatre: John Ford on a new 
group and a new name— 'Crowd 
Theatre'- opening at the Howff 
this week. 



Film: Sylvia Miles, star of 'Heat', 
Oscar nominee for her part in 
'Midnight Cowboy', talks to 
Verina Glaessner and John du 
Cane. 'It takes great acting to 
form a presence. There's a better 
word than presence, even. Not 
star personality . . something else. 
I am talking about that human 
connection. No-one cares about 
the thousands of masks that an 
actor can wear'. 

Jim Pines talks to Claire 
Johnston, organiser of the 
Women's Cinema season at the 
BFI. The basic approach is 
polemical, posing the idea of the 
possibilities of Women's Cinema 
and delineating the main areas 
in which women have operated 
in the cinema'. 

Sell Out. In an unceasing attempt 
to drag Britain into the Common 
Market, Sell Out editor Lindsey 
Bareham moves from Scandinav¬ 
ian duvets (last week) to contin¬ 
ental coffee (this week). Coffee 
is the stuff the Frogs drink, but 
'pas any the worse pour ca', says 
Lindsey. 
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Books 

Lyrebird 
Part one- 
Part two 
is up to you 

The title of Lyrebird Press' latest 
book, 'The Crack in the Cosmic 
Egg,' could be the motto of both 
the Lyrebird Press and its pub¬ 
lisher/editor, Sri Tarrbimuttu. 
Joseph Chilton Pierce describes 
the crack as 'an opening of aware¬ 
ness.' Tambi (as he's known) has 
been trying to do just that by 
publishing books on matters as t 
diverse as Bangladesh poetry and^ 
sex perversion. Has he succeeded? 
Personally, I think Tambi is a 
poet. Others prefer to describe 
him as a composer, artist, editor, 
guru, publisher or a hundred other 
labels. As just Tambi, he found¬ 
ed and edited Poetry London mag¬ 
azine in 1938 and Editions Poetry 
London in 1939 and generated a 
regular explosion of talent and 
ingenuity and joy which celebrat¬ 
ed all the talents and most of the 
names of the little lively young 
poets of the 30s and 40s before 
they became Grand Old Men and 
respectable, serious and much 
too busy. Sets of Poetry London 
are now collector's pieces. 

In the late 1960s Tambi re¬ 
turned to London (selling some 
of his 1 sets and original MSS to 
finance the trip) and tried to 
start another magazine and pub¬ 
lish more books. After some has¬ 
sles, his Fairy Godmother, Kath¬ 
arine Falley Bennett, financed the 
establishment of Lyrebird Press. 
Since 1971 Tambi has run Lyre¬ 
bird from his flat in Cornwall 
Gardens. He works in the bed¬ 
room; his creative and painstaking 
designer, Charles Blackburn (for¬ 
merly supported by a crew of 
assistants from Gentle Ghost) 
works next door. Everybody 
worked hard. 

Lyrebird's first publications 
were three editions of a resur¬ 
rected Poetry London. The most 
exciting and topical was 'Poems 
from Bangla Desh' (£2 and 
£1.25), selected by Tambi, trans¬ 
lated by Pritish Nandy and illus¬ 
trated by some fine drawings by 
Feliks Topolski. 'Poems' was 
conceived before the Indian-Paki- 
stan war; its topical publication 
was by chance. Nonetheless, it 
did not sell as well as expected. 
Lyrebird also published 'The Way 
of Life' (£2 and £1.25) by Lao 
Tzu, translated by Witter Bynner. 
Or rather, since Bynner on his 
own admission can't read Chinese, 
'compiled from existing trans¬ 
lations by Witter Bynner.' In 
spite of this apparent hitch, Lyre¬ 
bird's 'Way of Life' is one of the 
most accessible and stimulating 
editions that are available. The 
third Poetry London book is the 
text of Rid ler's 1970 masque. 


'The Jesse Tree' (£1.75 and £1) by 
Anne Ridler, with drawings by 
John Piper. 

Like all small publishers, 
Lyrebird could not support its 
own sales department. Tambi- 
mutti arranged with Calder and 
Boyars that Calder's reps should 
carry both lists. Unfortunately, 
Lyrebird's books tended to get 
swamped—both administratively 
and psychologically—by Calder's 
own titles. Lyrebird'sales were 
less than they could, so easily, 
have been. 


'Challenging constructs of mind 
and reality'—the syntactical 
ambiguity of the word 'challeng¬ 
ing' is typical of his style. Pierce 
has extended Western theories of 
knowledge to suggest that the 
phenemonological notion of 
intentionality is the prime criter¬ 
ion of reality. He talks about the 
'need to fill empty categories' (of 
reality) with one's own personal 
'truth'. He suggests we can do so 
by 'autistic', non-logical, lateral 
processes of thinking. His argu¬ 
ments are rich and provocative 



Late in 1972, Tambi published 
two substantial books on yoga by 
Rammurti S. Mishra: 'The Text¬ 
book of Yoga Psychology' (£4) 
and 'Fundamentals of Yoga' 
(£2.50.) Mishra wrote the 'Text¬ 
book' for professionals; the 'Fun¬ 
damentals' is a general introduc¬ 
tion for laymen. Both are selling 
fairly well. 

1973—and a birthday book 
for Kay 

Lyrebird Press could not exist 
without the financial and moral 
support of Katharine Falley 
Bennett—who earlier had co-edit- 
ed Poetry London's 'stubborn 
wing' in New York. In February 
1973 Tambi published a 'Fests¬ 
chrift for KFB' (£2.50 and £1)- 
a birthday book for Kay. A variety 
of friends contributed messages, 
poems and drawings; among them, 
Tim Leary, Henry Moore, Derek 
Taylor of Kinney, Lawrence 
Durrell and other less well known 
but no less important friends (like 
the Gentle Ghost assistants). 

This week, Lyrebird publish 
several more books. 'Notes to 
Myself' (£2.25 and £1.25) by 
Hugh Pratner, 'The Hidden World 
of Erotica' (£3.25) by REL 
Masters, author of 'The Homosex¬ 
ual Revolution', and 'Crack in 
the Cosmic Egg' (£2.50) by Jos¬ 
eph Chilton Pierce. 'Crack' is a 
complex and complicated book. 
Most of its opaqueness is due to 
Pierce's non-logical arguments; 
some, unfortunately, due to bad 
writing. The book's sub-title is 



and deserve attention. 

Similarly, Lyrebird's other 
books.Tambimuttu has switched 
distribution from Calders to 
Sidgwick and Jackson (in the West 
Midlands) and Literary Services 
(in the rest of the country). But 
the difficulties of maintaining 
such a small and individual pub¬ 
lishing company are immense. 
Tambi is a poetman, not a busi¬ 
nessman; his rare genius in the 
first may be silenced by Lyrebird's 
on-and-off attention to the 
second. 

In 'Crack in the Cosmic Egg' 
Pierce defines the 'crack' as 'a 
capacity, an ontological func¬ 
tion, a possibility-for processing 
an infinite number of worlds'. 

The Lyrebird Press has lots of 
cracks—mainly those of Pierce's 
kind—and they are worth explor¬ 
ing. 

John Howkins 


Class Struggl 

It will scarcely be news to 'Time 
Out' readers that the Industrial f 
lations Act is an attempt by the 
capitalist class to make their con 
trol of the working class more el 
fective; but it never does any 
harm for it to be said loud and 
publicly, and that is just what E 
Heffer does in 'The Class Struggl 
in Parliament' (Gollancz, £3.90) 
And it's not going to reduce any 
of us to a state of hysteria when 
we learn that despite the irrecon 
cilable antagonism between the 
interests of the working class am 
those of the capitalist class, the 
working class are unlikely to stai 
a revolution just because of that 
Which is Michael Mann in 'Con¬ 
sciousness and Action Among 
the Western Working Class' (Mac 
millan, Studies in Sociology, 60j: 
in a nutshell. 

Eric Heffer is a Labour MP an 
a member of the Tribune group 
the left of the Parliamentary Par 
ty. He is not opposed to reform 
of the Trades Unions, either by 
unilateral action or by legislatior 
but his criteria are not those of 
industrial efficiency, or whateve 
other euphemism for profitabilil 
is current: 'If the law operates tc 
assist the working people, then 
I am for such law. If, on the oth 


'The major possibilities seem to 
be either assimilation between 
'capitalists,' 'managers' and tech 
nocrats,' or a coup d'etat carriec 
out during a period of social cor 
fusion in the name of the prole¬ 
tariat, or—and this may be more 
likely—a Fascist coup to forestal 
it.' (Michael Mann) 


hand, the law is against their in¬ 
terests, then I am opposed to it. 
It is a simple test, but surely a 
fundamental one.' 

His argument is one that is 
quite acceptable even to people 
who don't think in terms of class 
struggle: you can't legislate good 
industrial relations—the US expe 
ience with the Taft-Hartley laws, 
upon which the Industrial Relati 
Act is based, shows a far higher 
percentage of total working time 
lost through strike action than in 
Britain; and even the Second Wo 
War, when strikes in Britain were 
illegal and the entire population 
was heady with Dunkirk spirit, 
was riddled with industrial con¬ 
flict: 'In 1944 we lost 3,710,000 
working days—more days lost 
than in most years since the end 
of the war.' 

Those outside the Left are less 
likely to accept his rejection of t 
idea that strike-happy unions 
have landed British capitalism a 
mile up shit creek without a padi 
On the evidence he is right: all 
through the period of its indus¬ 
trial health the US lost far more 
time in strike action than Britain 
and if anyone wants to argue tha 
the chickens have since come ho 
to roost, let him glance at the 
case of Japan, where the capital- 
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i a ccfi me* • over-' appear work' 
oi h<u,i>r guard ol Anglo-American 

,,r! ... (hem Robert Graves. Rov 

' mif/ln’ll W. H. Auden. Marianne Moon 
i K. < 'uminings. The spur behind the 
■■'•ultl be poetic renaissance i- an unu.su.tf 
vditnr-poet and long-time friend of pot*i- 
and poetry. Thurairajah Tambimutiu. 

Subpatron of the Arts. Tambimutiu 
* Iambi to intimates t. born in Ceylon, 
edmated it a Roman Cailmlit rujlegi 
i" tm "(ranger to the We.-t. I ambi -et 
(led in London in i-,^- at ihe age of ;i. 
and within two years launched Puihv 
London on a 15 shoestring. The rnng.i- 
/anc went broke on the second issue, but 
Iambi kept it alive by coaxing the pub¬ 
lishing firm of Nicholson & Watson Lid. 
into taking a planned loss of uj.000 a 
year 1 roughly £>.24.0001 as a '‘prestige 
gesture.' With Poetry London and the 
tb.ooo. Tambi played his role of sub¬ 
patron of the arts with a flourish, built 
PL v circulation to 10,000, made it a 


proving ground ;., r Union'- promi-ing 
younger poeiv. But a managerial rift 
brought (he niaga/.ine f<« u> death in 1051. 

brum the lime he took in the New 
\ ork -kyiine in Tambi thought of 

erecting an mien.uminenial "skyscraper 
"t poetry. Poetry Lomlon-\r\i' Y,\rk 
slowly, took diape in the fusty, rambling 
apartment in Manhattan'- far East .sos 
that Iambi -hares with his pretty. 
Bombay-born wife. Saha Tvabjee. The 
First issue hit the bookstalls last month 
at. a cost of about 56 .000. and an unso¬ 
licited angel. Dwight Ripley, -‘an Ameri¬ 
can painter educated at Harrow." made 
up the hulk of the deficit. Tambi pays 
his contributors “according to need" at. 
a top rat£ ot $1.2- a line, but most of the 
poets in the first issue donated their 
poems. A soft-spoken man whj> chain¬ 
smokes Pall Malls and dresses in Indian 
fashion. Tambi bills his own services at 
$80 a week, agrees with T. S. Ejliot that 
every poet should have a-fifth otper than 
poetry. 

"Bully Them." The odds are that 
Poetry London-.Yen* York will not prove 
the securest of jobs tor Tambi. But the 
initial printing of 4.000 copies -old out; 
a supplementary printing ol 2.000 was 
goi/ng fast at week .- end. and readers got 
a good 75T worth. Atnong the familiar 


Out of Night & Fog 


panmy 


I he grr.fi turn i'»ii >»t the X anherg fl 
trial- w.i- not the often disputed function fl 
of pinning the guilt tor World War II on I 
a lew top Nazi-. A decade removed from fl 
thft-e victorious and. perhaps, vindictive fl 
day.-, it becomes increasingly clear that 
the most important 1 unction of Niirnberg 
was the amassing of a vast amount of - fl 
fir-thaml evidence on exactly what acts fl 
vated the I hird Reich. It was Hitler's fl 
idea that the whole Nazi organization fl 
\wnild like million- of its victim- dis- fl 
appear into .Yacht mid Yrhcl (night and fl 
tog) il he failed, and to this end. ^u-t fl 
before the. fmisb of World War II the 1 
records ot his infamous regime were de- fl 
liberal el and almost totally destroyed, fl 
The International Military Trlbtmd by 1 
collecting -ur\ iving document-. < ..?»!• -■ p 
'ion- of leading parti< ipant.- and the evt- fl 
deuce *0 \\itr»e--e> and victims, wa- aide p 
to (imitmVhl (hi- final 11 1 of Nazi nhi! 1 
ism. I he "o volumes of it- pro* reddish || 
1 about 24.000 page-1 are more painful fl 
reading than most can bear, even today fl 
but in them, far more than in the memoir' fl 
of statesmen and generals or the official 1 
regimental hi*tnries and the remini-ceiiav- | 
of Panzer general-, are embedded the 1 
true nature of Naziism and the cause I 
of World War II. Of the many valu- | 
able historical works that have drawn on | 
these sources in recent years the latest 1 
is Edward Crunkshaw's Gestapo: Instru- I 
ment of Tyranny . a chillingly felt, warmly 1 
told, and concise study of the main lever | 
of Nazi power. 

Twelve Years, Twelve Million. The | 
word Gestapo was the creation of an anon- | 
ymous postoffice clerk who used it as an ^ 
abbreviation for Geheime Slantspolizei | 
(Secret State Police), Hermann Gbring’s 1 
name for the gang of Luger : toting hul- 1 
ly boys who accompanied him into the 1 


Dame Edith Sitwell and T. S. Eliot. 
“But,” he ! sighs with the editor’s age-old 


Martha Holmes 


Tambi & sIafia 
A poet should hdve a job, 


lament, “I have tofiDuliy them 
















New Magazine in Manhattan j 

Modern poetry i§ the sick man of the 
arts. Precious-, arid, obscure, it sometimes j 
' seems too feeble and withdrawn fo be j 
nursed back to life. Indeed, modern poet- j 
ry has played the gqme of ten litt|e In- j j 
dians with its readers for so long that in j 
recent years neither London nor New j 
York could claim a magazine devoted to j 
first-class poetry. Now each may stake 
half a claim/to a new bimonthly: Poetry j 
London-New York. Price: 75^ a copy, j 
Stamped on the sedately styled cover of 
the first issue is a rejd'-and-black lyrebird ’ 
drawn by Mobilist Alexander Galder as a 
symbol of the editor's feeling* Jhat “the 
lyrical spirit is badly neededdn poetry to¬ 
day.” Between the covers appear wjorks ! 
by an honor gdard of Anglo-American j 
poet$, among them Robert Graves,'Roy ; 
Campbell, W. H. Auden, Marianne Moore, \ 
E. E. Cupmings. The spur behind the ! 
would-be poetic renaissance is an unusual ! 
editofc-poet and l<j>ng-time| friend of poets I 
and poetry, Thuntirajah' Tambimuttu. 

Subpatron of the j Arts. Tambimuttu i 
(Tambi to intimates), born in j deylon, | 
educated at a komap Catholic college, | 


Gestapo: Instrument of Tyrant 
(275; pp.) — Edward Crankshaw —- V/j 
ing ($3.75). 

I'he great function of the Number 
trials was not the often disputed functio 
of pinning the guilt for World War II 0 


a jfew topNazis. A decade‘'removed from 
those victorious and, perhaps, vindictive 
days, jit becomes increasingly dear thait’ 


the most important function of Niirnbert 
was the amassing of a vast amount of 


licited angel,, Dwight Ripley,! “an Ameri¬ 
can painter j bducated at jHarrow,” tnad;p 
jup the : buljk j of the deficit. Tambi ipays 
jhis. conjtributJors “according to need"’ It 
!4 top ra$ c f $1.25 a line, jbut most ojf th| 
poets in.i first Issue donated theij: 

.poems. A spft-spoker nian whb chain- 
snokes Pall iMalls and dresses in Iijdian 
jfashion, Tambi bills fis own services a± 

$8.0. a week, agrees wi:h T. S. Hli )t |thab 
jsvery pbet sHbiild havs a*job ot|idr thaA 
■poetry, r. : 1 ' 1 

! ''Bully : Tjhem. M The odds ard itha• 
poetry London-New York\ will not pirovd 
;the sect rest cjr jobs; for Tambi. jButl the;, 
jritiajl printing of 4,003 copies sj)li out : 
ft. suppl^ihept|iry printing oh 2,003 [was 
goifng fapt ajt : peek’s end, and readers got; 
a good 75^; worth.];A nongj the familiar, 

Universal themes ojf -.love, life- courage j 
birth and death, tlje magazine tulkh id 
Sich old-fashfcned sur prises full of siml 
pier meritsjas| a bit! oi yirse 1 callei The 

Rift by Walter de la Mare: \| of |jWorld War II. Q; 

j ‘We afg J on of gods, riot God, . ' ab^; histcfrijcal work's tHat| have drawn op 
And miiht all strife resign, - ; flW* Sources in recen. years the latest 

If only I could find i i yours ■ is Cdvyard Crankshaw’s Gestapo; Itutru- 

■ What yciArMectm mini’ \ , i Tyranny* a chillingly felt; warmly ; 

. 1 I' 1 ; I :V,| j • told' and concise study ofj the main lever; 

Lest of tho newcomers is Britain’s Chris- j Of. Nazi poVver. j ' 

b]oher Lp^e,! who Ibringp to j the laked Twelve Years, Twelve Million. The • 
chirms of ms.pdylojye:- the sensual splen-l wolI Gesiapo was the Creation 1 of an anon* 

cors oV i Li\e [ ySo7ig of Solov\on. For other ymcusjpojstbthce clerk who used it as an 
issues, Taribi hopes to. f ecure poems from abbreviation fpr Goht me Stadtspolizei j 
Rame Ed th Sitwell and T. S. jEiiot. (Secret State Police), Sermann Goring’s 

fBut,” h»; sfghs with tlle editor’s ag el-old name for the gang; of Luger^toting bul- 

lament, “>I hjpe to ,buli} them r ”j! j ’ ly boys , toho accompanied him into the 


idfea ‘that the j whole Nazi organizatio| 
would,] ljkfei millions - of its victims, disl 
appeair into Nacht widl Nebel (night and 
fo?) if- he! failed., and to this end/^ust 
before the. fini* * of World War II, the 
records pf his infamous regime were clef 
liberate!}? and almost■■! totally destroyed.; 
The International Military Tribunal, b>! 
co letting surviving documents, .cortfes-i 
sions ; >f leading participants jand the evi-j; 
defied of wijtnpsses and victims, was able 
tolcirtumveM this fine act of Nazi nihil-j: 
ism. The; 50 volumes’ of its proceedings! 
(abou( 24,odoCpages) are more painfull 
reading than most can bear, even today, 
ibujt in fhem, far more tian in the memoirs!: 
of j sta ;esmen and generals or the official 
regimental nistories and the Ceminiscehces 
of J Pa izer j generals,* are! embedded the, 
truj^;!rature' of Nazijsn jand the cause: 

ie : many valii* 





















The pedlar who became a 

~m ^ graphy ends abruptly, and > 

J V have no first-hand account of t 

merchant prince mmm 


“Can there be such another 
place on the face of the earth 
for odd, I might say, blackguard 
people and things as Bombay?” 
(Lady West, wife of Sir Ray¬ 
mond West) 

“Bombay is , all in all, a cheer¬ 
ful, agreeable and lovely spot” 
(Mrs. Postans , 19th century). 


— By — 
A. A. A. FYZEE 


r pHE history of Bombay is 
romantic, but the sour¬ 
ces of our information are 
unfortunately meagre. His¬ 
tory, in its broad outline, 
may be obtained from Ger- 
son da Cunha, Malabari, 
S. T. Sheppard and S. M. 
Edwardes. 

There are a few revealing me¬ 
moirs and descriptions of life as 
lived by the Europeans such as 
Bombay and its Ducks of 1882, By 
One of Them (a Mrs. Clarke, sis¬ 
ter of Sir Prank Souter), but the 
“natives’' have ! *t no memoirs, 
chronicles, diar*> *, akhbars, or 
other historical n -\terial which 
may tell us of the Palshikar 
Brahmins, Pathare Prabhus, Vad- 
vals, Panchkalshis, Thakurs, 
Bhois, Kolis, Bhandaris, Agris; 
the Banias, Bhatias, Gujaratis 
and Jains; the Parsees, including 
Iranis; the Muslims — Konkani, 
Bohora (three species), Khojas, 
Memons (two species); the Chris¬ 
tians and the Bene Israelis, not 
to mention the “Ooffereys’' (vulg. 
for kafir) the negro slaves, who 
at one time or another migrated 
to this island city and made it 
their home. 

Resourceful 

It is for this among other rea¬ 
sons that the Autobiography of 
Tyabjee Bhoymeah (his own 
spelling), a Sulaimani Bohora, is 
a valuable memoir of a man ivho 
began life as a pedlar and haw¬ 
ker, and ended up by becoming 
a merchant prince , associating 
with Governors, officials and mil¬ 
lionaires. 

It is written in Urdu, in the 
Arabic character, with a strong 
admixture of Gujarati words and 
phrases. It is preserved in the 
University of Bombay and an 
edition prepared by me is short¬ 
ly to be published by the Asiatic 


Society of Bombay. The edition 
will consist of the original in 
Arabic character, with a complete 
transcription in Devanagri, and 
an exhaustive introduction in 
English. 

Bombay in those days was a 
rapidly expanding city. According 
to S. T. Sheppard in 1660 the 
population was only 10,000; it 
rose to 60,000 in 1675; 162, 570 in 
1826; 236,000 in 1836; 816, 563 in 
1863; 1,175,000 in 1921 and is now 
about four million. 

The background of the 19th 
century in briefest outline can be 
envisaged only dimly. In Febru¬ 
ary, 1803, there was the Great 
Fire in the Fort area which 
burnt 471 houses and occasioned 
a loss of 40 lakhs. The Mutiny 
came in 1856, and shortly there¬ 
after the transfer to the Crown. 
The University was founded in 
1858, and the Suez Canal was 
opened in 1869 and maritime 
trade increased by leaps and 
bounds. And shortly after the 
American Civil War, Bombay was 
gripped by the “share mania," 
and there came the great debacle 
which between 1860 and 1870 
ruined a large number of mer¬ 
chants and banks. 

This was the background when 
Tyabjee’s father, Bhoymeah was 
a merchant, having a shop in the 
Fort worth about 20,000 rupees 
which was burnt in the Fire and 
rendered him penniless. To save 
the family from sheer starvation, 
he sent his wife, who was en¬ 
ceinte, to the family home in 
Cambay. There on 20th September 
1803, Tyabjee was born and was 
cared for by his mother Hurmat 
Wali, a ve»y resolute character 
and Haji Bhai, his grandfather. 

The boy grew up in abject 
poverty, but was enured to it. 
He soon showed his mettle by 
selling bundles of yarn spun by 
his mother and other neighbours 
at a better price. At the age of 
eight, when his father Bhoymeah 
died and the resources of the 
family had touched rock bottom, 
he sold 517 bundles of yarn each 


day and his daily income was 
two to three paisas which in those 
happy days was sufficient for the 
daily bazaar. 

In his own homely language— 
Har roz panch y‘a sat antia 
(bundles) bech lane laga, us- 
men do tin palshe ka faida hone 
laga , ghar ki shak tarkari kon 
kifayat hota chala. 

With such meagre resources it 
was hardly to be expected that 
he could obtain any proper edu¬ 
cation. However, he managed to 
learn a little Gujarati from a 
mehtaji; to go to an English 
school for a time, and to read 12 
sipai'as (one thirteenth portion 
of the Koran) from his mother. 
But like many historical figures, 
he was endowed with an ability 
which made him independent of 
formal education. 

Gradually his business grew. 
He sold onions; repaired umbrel¬ 
las on the street pavements, and 
later lost Rs. 4,000 in a deal with 
a respectable firm. But it was 
the help of Khurshedji Rustomji 
Wadia which established him as 
a shopkeeper at the age of 13 in 
Gunbow Street. The rent of the 
shop was rupees five per month; 
the floor mat was torn and old; 
the wooden planks, dilapidated. 

After a time he took another 
shop at eight rupees a month. 
“We gathered all kinds of mis¬ 
cellaneous stuff (tuhfa tafarik); 
we repaired umbrellas and brok¬ 
en china. There was but one 
curtain; during the day, it served 
as a shelter against the sun; at 
night it served as a covering for 
our bodies. We used to cook our 
food on the verandah, after re¬ 
moving the wooden planks. We 
passed a long time like this, and 
then took a house for rupees 
three per month, but we con¬ 
tinued to sleep at the shop.” 
Nothing can better describe the 
hard life they led and the ex¬ 
treme modesty of the shop. 

Things improved but slowly. 
His younger brother, Fezhyder, 
was a partner and a sturdy hawk¬ 
er, who went to the doors of the 
rich memsahibs of Bombay. 
While Tyabjee was the brain be¬ 
hind the business, Fezhyder (the 
writer’s great grandfather) 
supplied the manpower. 

In his twenties, Nowroji Wadia 
and Faridunji Limji, two res¬ 
pectable Parsee merchants, helped 
Tyabji to establish his business. 
Here unfortunately the Autobio - i 


graphy ends abruptly, and we 
have no first-hand account of the 
further growth of Tyabjee’s busi¬ 
ness. This is all the more to be 
regretted, as we have no know¬ 
ledge of the changes in his for¬ 
tune and the difficulties which 
were encountered by the “na¬ 
tives" during the Mutiny. 

Tyabjee married the daughter 
i of a mulla from Baroda, and had 
many sons and daughters. Two 
of them are well known in Bom¬ 
bay. Cumruddin (strictly, Qama- 
ruddin) Tyabjee was the founder 
of the Anjuman-i-Islam, and the 
leading partner in the firm of 
Tyabji, Dayabhai and Co., a firm 
of Solicitors in Bombay. Cum¬ 
ruddin was the first 1 Bombay 
Muslim to be enrolled as a soli¬ 
citor in London. 

Badruddin was the fifth son of 
Tyabjee. Badruddin Tyabji was 
the first Muslim from Bombay 
to be called to the English Bar, 
after schooling in London; the 
first Muslim President of the 
Indian National Congress; the 
first Muslim and the second 
Indian to be appointed a perma¬ 
nent judge of the Bombay High 
Court. He was a respected figure 
in the High Court. His golden 
turban; his ample beard; his 
vigour and independence, made 
him for long a picturesque cha¬ 
racter in the highest tribunal in 
the Presidency. 

Self-made man 

In 1860 or thereabout Tyabjee 
retired and left the business 
known as Tyabji and Company 
to his sons, Shujauddin (eldest), 
Shamsuddin and Najmuddin. The 
pedlar-hawker earning two to 
three paisas per day retired with 
a fortune of five lakhs of rupees, 
worth probably about ten times 
its face value today. Tyabjee 
died on November 14, 1863. 

Tyabjee was a self-made man 
of sterling character. He was a 
good friend, as is shown by the 
way he saved his friend, Shaikh 
Mansur, from the gallows during 
the Mutiny. He also visited 
Europe and performed the Haj. 
He valued European education 
greatly, and sent three of his 
sons to England for education. , 
They all came back characteris¬ 
tically with a love for English 1 
ways and manners and were 
thoroughly indoctrinated in Vic- 
torian morals. i 

The stability of his character 
has been inherited to some ex- * 
tent by his descendants, among < 
whom may be numbered several 
who fought for the independence ' 
of their country, and others who 
made efficient civil servants. 



t&m wars jiot the kind of 
people he had expected, nor 
did they they come in the way 
they had anticipated .... Bo it 
was with Tambi: If many gig 
aentable people In the jiterary 
world were shams, Tambi was 
a Rajah in beggar's rags. 

"11 tor the former, literature 
Was not an end, but a means to 
Wealth, to the pleasure of be- 
tna lamous, and to many mere 
ephemeral vanities and advan¬ 
tages — to Tambi, poetry was 
the end to which mere wealth, 
world position or power were 
at best a means. The true 
aristocrat — St. John Perse s 
Tree man of high caste,' who 




led the are a great poet, I will publish 
bearers of your poems, it will be a beauti? 
, *&d V to book, you will see X did 


•free man oi mgn Even so, 1 o;a not re 

pcssssses as by natural ngnt. cire . be reacted by 

all tort the competitive world _ re?t e „d ‘discovered’ by T 

etruggles for, Is alone free to h , j felt to be humilial 

___5L—1.11 (Viaaa ir\T itltattfll* fUttarlHo 1 avert 


renounce all these for intangi- 

bl 8o It was with Tambi who 
Valued immaterial above mate¬ 
rial riches, even though he did 
not practice the austerities of 
> prince Bidharta. His Bohemia- 
hism was extreme, and alarm¬ 
ing in Its excesses to English 
eye* unused to so truly Oriental 
a y contempt fof even nilnimal 
securities. Bleep teemed to te 
someth in g he never needed: his 
fingers, flexible and expressive 
as "those of a dancing Wm 
, stained with, nicotine; money 
f when he had it, he *PS®*®* 


fill book, you will see’ I did 
not more than half care: 
Eliot’S rejection had wounded 
mV pride more than Tambi’* 
praise could flatter it, 

?‘It was besides, too tom* 
toletely possessed by the passion 
which drove me through fiery 
hells, walking on knives after 
the mirage of love, to cart 
very much for the reality 
which was, after all, the 
poetry* 

“Vet at the sam* time a 
part of me knew very well that 
my poetry, and Tambi’* praise 
ot it, was a reality, and all thatj 
walking on knives, all that? 
anguish, rehtivelv unimportarU 
Even so, I did net nrVf 
care; to be rejected by 4i*% 
grent cM ‘discovered’ by TCm* 
hi, I felt to be humiliating", 
rather than flattering; and to, 
my beautiful beloved, by poema f 
bed no existence at all. 

“Besides all this. I did not 
feel that any of the poems I 
had as yet written were the 
poems I was capable Of wriv 
ins. and which at the time I 
still hoped and believed I 
would some day write. 

“But Tambi believed In the 
poetry I had written, and In 
the poetry I would write; he 
believed in me as a poet with 
unconditional certainty: and 
my first volume 'Stone and 
Flower’, together with Gas¬ 
coyne’s “Poems 1937—43" were 
published with the Poetry 


overnight without however re- London imprint. Both volume* 
grettlng ot even remembering wer6 beautiful, especially 
it the next day. David’* with its sombre Ulus- 

"Ax 1 was swept along by the trations by Graham Bother- 
tm-Md river Into which I had land that so perfectly suited 
rSiien it was Tambi who pulled the poems. Mv own Stone and 
mi 2ihorfc“ hid met him at Mower’ was illustrated by Bar- 
Sme M ttmTto the past,, limp- bara Hepworth. 


turbid river Into which I had 
.fallen, It was Tambi who pulled 

SUttgji SfpS.^fjg 

riallted, like an avatar of dan¬ 
cing Biva, and greeted me, not 
as a former acquaintance, but 
as an eternal acquaintance. 

"In such recognitions there 
is no dissimulation; no possi¬ 
ble deception: no ulterior fno- 
tives are involved. Tambi in 
his descent into Bohemia (and 
no one descended lower, ana 
his beautiful feature* were 
often disfigured with the scars 
of drunken fights, usually in 
the cause ot i fatff) , neverJost 
the power of imme^ato divina¬ 
tion of qualities. He had the 

gift of instantly recognising the 

Rasa (he himself ^used that 
Indian word) of Whatever be¬ 
longs to the imagination. 

“There may be works of 
great talent that ete neverthe¬ 
less on a lower plane of lntelec- 
tuality than seemingly slighter 
works of imagination: end, 
: naturally enough, hat? more 
thanks for it. both itot^ the 


**At a time when fashion wa* 
for political writing or for wit. 
Tembi discerned and valued 
only imaginative vision. -He 
made remarkably few mistakes, 
for fashion never distracted 
him: I often wondered how 

ha knew a good poem from a 
bad, for he never seemed to 
read them. Type scripts would 
lie about his table, for months 
sometimes, and after a whi» 
he. would pull out one and say* 
‘this Is a great poem’ and he 
would be (allowing for super¬ 
latives) right; a great poem it 
would be. The rest he left to, 
accumulate, to mature or fade 
as the case may be. • 

“Tambi attempted books in 
which painter and poet colla¬ 
borated; and did produce seve- 
ral beautiful volumes. Includ¬ 
ing my own. That they werj, 
uneconomic was for ninv 

neither here no there._ 

"Tambi even gave me it 
niche, for a while. In Poetry 
London, which in Itself was a, 
niche In the offices of the jrab-,, 
it.*.**-* KHrhnlsnn and Watson** 


naturally enougn, nac piche in tne omces ui 

thanks for it, both the p S hers Nicholson and Watson^, 

producers and CbtphmMf* of du ties were Indeterminate#^ 

literature. But Tambi knew all but it was a refuse from the 
the poets from T. S. Eliot down- terrifying limbo into which I 
wards, who had ftJW bad fallen. 

eternity in them. “He is really “Tambi used to tell me that 
a wild man like me” ho used to b j g uncle was the greatest,, 
say of Mr. Eliot, whom he aes thetician of the cenfmT. I. 
loved, making a mUdra with dld n6t believe him but itwas 
his nicotine-stained fingers, true> i had not read Cooma- 
*ti. viAote mmression* wtnrir* which, vears 


and Mr. Eliot whose expression 
of friendship were most guara- 
} ed, used to claim to be the only 
person abfc cMweUT t° pro¬ 
nounce a Tamil name. not 

[: ^r«» * Tl |». v. 


mwamyTworte whichyeers 
l?ter, I discovered to contain. 
almost everything I havei my¬ 
self since come to believe about 
the Arts., Coomaraswamy him¬ 
self miiht have deolored toe., 
attraction by which Tambi was - 
drawn from . Ceylon to . Lon- 


neneain mj were, as v 

: not as grateful as I should hay e tts essence: •nr6 i »a 

been, but why J£«n had £. g° Informed by beauty. 

/ asst'wuSra «***•*> 


Coomaraiwamy 6aw it, 
;e: "fit Is expression 
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UNCOMMON QUOTES 

by Johnny Dolphin 
Audio 

Over the course of 40 short poems from The Dream & Drink 
of Freedom. Johnny Dolphin conjures up a universe that is 
complete and unexpectedly satisfying. "Unexpectedly" 
because the cumulative effect of his work is what most 
impresses the listener, who may well require repeated 
listenings to allow a full appreciaten of the poets efforts to 
develop. With weariness but deep passion. Dolphin 
contemplates the gutter and galaxies, the mundane and the 

mystical. 

Bruce Connelly, Library Journal 



POETRY LONDON/APPLE MAGAZINE 

Editions Poetry London 

edited by Tambiniuttu 

"It is only in Poetry London that I can consistently expect to find new 
poets who matter." 


T.S. Eliot 

"...the book achieves the rare feat of sign-posting the significance of 
past experiments, while allowing some space to those of the present." 

Time Out, London 



Sebastian Barker, Editor, London Magazine 
A Tribute to Tambimuttu (1915-1983) 

The October Gallery Friday 5th November 2004 


I have been asked by the people who run the October Gallery 
to pay a ten minute tribute to Tambimuttu, who was one of 
the founding spirits at the Gallery's beginning 25 years ago. 

Paying tribute to Tambimuttu is as hopeless a task as paying 
tribute to a legend. This is because his story stretches from the 
late 1930s to the early 1980s and includes hundreds of people 
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distinguished in literature and the arts. A simple roll-call of 
their names would take longer than my time allows, so 
instead of mentioning them all, I will draw a picture of the 
man I knew. 

James Meary Tambimuttu arrived in London from Sri Lanka 
in 1938. Virtually penniless and in his early twenties, he 
founded Poetry London, a bi-monthly which was to become, 
in the words of The Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
'the leading poetry magazine of the 1940s'. Tambi made 
himself at home in Soho - and Fitzrovia, the area just to the 
north of Oxford Street. He was proud to have coined the term 
'Fitzrovia', after the Fitzroy Tavern on the comer of Charlotte 
Street. I know because he once delighted in pointing out the 
word to me in a dictionary, justly claiming it as his own. 

T.S. Eliot, Dylan Thomas, Lawrence Durrell, and George 
Orwell were early supporters of Tambi. T.S. Eliot said, 'It is 
only in Poetry London that I can consistently expect to find 
new poets who matter.' This uncamiy capacity for nosing out 
talent was Tambi's hallmark. By the time he left for New 
York in 1949, he was a household name in the kitchens of the 
artistic. 

In New York, he set up an American version of his magazine, 
calling it Poetry London-New York. He operated from 
Greenwich Village (where else?) and attracted people like 
Allen Ginsberg, W.H. Auden, Marianne Moore, e.e. 
cummings, and Dr Timothy Leary. This last name is 
interesting, because it shows how Tambi was open to new 
energy in a way which I still find amazing. 

Tambi came into my life, as it were, before I was even bom. 
This was through his powerful friendships with my parents, 
George Barker and Elizabeth Smart, both of whom he 
published. The fact that he published my mother's book By 
Grand Central Station I Sat Down And Wept (with a cover by 
Gerald Wilde) in 1945, the year I was bom, even now stands 
out as historically prescient. The book was republished in 
paperback 21 years later in 1966; and went on to become a 
classic. His publication in 1943 of the great religious poetry 
of David Gascoyne is along the same lines. This was in 
Poems 1937-1942 illustrated by Graham Sutherland. Many 
other examples like these could be put forward. 

This ability to respond to new energy in a positive way was 
perhaps at its most astonishing in relation to Allen Ginsberg 
and William Burroughs. After experimenting with 
psychoactive substances from the Amazonian rain forests, 
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these two were to introduce the phrase 'Peace & Love' as the 
fragile political philosophy of the spiritual resurgence of the 
1960s. Timothy Leary had announced 'Turn on, tune in, drop 
out' to an entire generation (my own), but it was Ginsberg and 
Burroughs who gave him the courage to do so. 

Tambi was one of the key figures in this hallucinogenic 
awakening. This was because of his friendships with 
Ginsberg, Burroughs, and Leary. Leary had produced The 
Psychedelic Experience: A Manual Based on The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead in 1964; as well as Psychedelic Prayers: 
After the Tao Te Ching in 1966. These were instruction 
manuals, based on two oriental texts, for the exploration of 
the sacred. Naturally, for an oriental editor like Tambi, they 
were right up his street. 

Psychedelic Prayers is dedicated to Aurora and William 
Hitchcock. They were well-to-do, enlightened Americans 
living in Millbrook in the state of New York. This was the 
base from which Leary operated in 1966. It was to this base, 
too, that Ken Kesey and the Merry Pranksters - including 
Neal Cassidy of Jack Kerouac's On the Road - made their 
way in their psychedelic bus, as so brilliantly described by 
Tom Wolfe in The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test. Tim Leary 
was high church, it was said, Ken Kesey was low church. But, 
as we might have guessed, Tambi was broad church. And 
where had Tambi taken himself? To Aurora and William 
Hitchcock's Millbrook estate, of course, for that is where the 
action was. 

It was from Millbrook that Tambi left America to come back 
to England. And it was soon after his departure that I found 
him in 1968 in my mother's garden in Suffolk walking around 
barefoot with a jeroboam of red wine swinging from his little 
finger. He was in the middle of a party with her, which had 
clearly been going on for a week. It would have been impolite 
not to have joined in, which was how I came to meet him. 
And to know him was to love him. 

My father called him 'India Rubber', because of his ability to 
bounce back. So it came as no surprise to learn that Poetry 
London was to be reborn, this time as Poetry London / Apple 
Magazine, after Tambi's inevitable friendship with the Beatles 
and their Apple organisation. 

It was in fact ten years later, in Autumn 1979, that the 
magazine surfaced, with a cover by Graham Sutherland and a 
plastic disc of'Plutonium Ode' by Allen Ginsberg tucked in at 
the back. I remember the time well, because I was one of 
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Tambi's associate editors. What a party he threw to launch the 
issue! It was at a mighty fine place in Mayfair (the National 
Book League). Ginsberg had flown in to read his ode. I saw 
Tambi and Iris Murdoch, who had contributed five poems, 
entranced together. The place was seething with talent and 
good will. Tambi was on top of the world again. 

It was at this time that he called me round to the newly- 
opened October Gallery to meet Kathelin Grey and the troop 
of the Theater of All Possibilities, who were part of the 
Gallery. The Gallery was special indeed, an evolution of the 
60s into the 80s under the wise governance of John Allen, 
also known, rightly, as the dolphin; and the wonderful dignity 
of the day-to-day director Chili Hawes. Tambi was carried 
away by the spirit of the Gallery and it soon became an 
extension of his flat in Gloucester Road. 

Just how much he loved it may be judged by one anecdote, 
which I witnessed. Down at heel as usual, with £4 to his name 
in the world, I had driven him from Gloucester Road to the 
Gallery. A phone message came through that a cheque for 
him for £500 was on its way for some work he'd done in the 
past. There was celebration all round. Then the news came 
through, all at once, that the Theater of All Possibilities was 
in urgent need of money. Without a murmur, Tambi made 
over the £500 to the Theatre. Because he didn't want to waste 
any of his £4 on the tube, I drove him back to Gloucester 
Road, where he spent the £4 on beer and sandwiches for 
himself, his girl-friend Jane Williams, and myself. Such an 
action was typical of him. His was the grace under pressure of 
a man of courage. 

He produced another stunning number of Poetry London / 
Apple Magazine in 1982. This issue had its editorial address 
at the October Gallery. 1 remember helping to move his office 
into the place in 1979, carefully transporting his precious 
Poetry London logos and trays of lead type from the back of 
my van, a white Citroen Ami 8. He loved this van because he 
enjoyed the double-bed in the back and the stereo sound 
system. But that’s another story. 

When he died in 1983, by falling down the stairs to his flat in 
Gloucester Road, a spirit of magic and delight went out of the 
world. He was a chip off the old block. The Uncarved Block 
of the Tao Te Ching. 
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Beatriz Romualdez Francia 


If he asks you to lunch, 

Remember to pack the following: 

Helium, a jack, curtain rods, dramamine 
Your birth certificate, candles, calamine . 

Insect repellent, blankets, a mandala, 

A generator, your passport, an umbrella, 

Vitamins C, K and E, towels, a flashlight 
Merthiolate, dried plums, some marmite 
Peacock fans, a whip, a nail clipper 
A spade, a couple of crowns, K rations 
Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knighthood, buttons 
An I.A.T.A. timetable, rope, thyme, a silver altar 
Leavening, gas, thread and needle, attar 
Of roses, suntan lotion, thermal underwear 
Prepare for the exigencies of truth, fortune 
and the weather 

For aging and the ravages of joy. 


“My grandfather used to fuck Vicky,” Tambi 
tittered. The compleat Victorian Queen, if you 
must know. Tambi the climate. Ask him to lunch 
and he’ll stay two years. 

To the straight world, Meary James Thurairajah 
Tambimuttu — “The most distinguished literary 
entrepreneur since Rossetti. . . an editor of 
genius. . . (who) launched much of what is now 
the cultural heritage of the 1940’s. . .” So runs an 
article in the Evening Standard of London. The 
only non-Englishman in the Oxford History of 
English Literature. Yeah, yeah, yeah. Satisfied? 
How about Leary’s Swami? 


To the hairies, the only one who made it from 
the alcohol generation to the fold. Everyday a trip 
with a round-trip ticket. 

Marsha went to London. He’d promised her a 
royal time. Bev — beautiful Christ-cat ex-junkie, 
poet, actually got out of bed to go all the way to 
England. Tambi’d split for the South of France to 
crash with Larry Durrell. She followed him and 
wound up bailing him out of the hospital. He’d 
dropped acid, hadn’t come down eight days and 
was thrown in. 

By turns bewildering and cosmic, Tambi wakes 
me up to tell me about Monkey Face, his Indian 
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vife, their honeymoon on a houseboat in Kashmir. 
And then, the image of the Pharaoh’s daughter 
who carried in her womb a baby in whose womb 
was another. This repeated to infinity — a lapidary 
image. < 

“The poetic word is more kinetic. For 
example, Shri Krishna’s foster mother saw the 
child trying to eat a clod of earth. She went after 
him, opened his mouth and was surprised to see a 
miniature universe in the background. In the 
foreground was the picture of the Gokulam 
district, unbounded, where they were living. And 
in that Gokulam was the picture of a child 
opening his mouth to his mother”. 

It must’ve been Marsha who dragged us to 
Tambi’s place the first time, a dank basement 
studio on West 11th street. That was ‘67. Books 
were stacked high. A beautiful Indian in his fifties, 
obviously very soused and ill, was sprawled on a 
mattress on the floor. He giggled and grunted by 
turns, made an effort to focus on us, couldn’t. 
Instead, he fell back and drifted. If only he would 
surface, one could make much of him, I thought. 
He’d stayed at Millbrook a long while, someone 
said. Super-rich Peggy What’s-Her-Name had been 
his girl, or still was. Meanwhile, he emitted a big 
belch. 

We dropped by to see him two more times. 
But he was equally sick and delirious. 

In April of 1969, we met Tambi again. He was 
staying with Goldy, farther west on 11th street. A 
plump black hen, she lived on welfare and paid 
$40. a month for her cozy studio. ' 

This time, Tambi was in great form. “When I 
went back to England, they said ‘We’ve lost 
Churchill but we’ve still got Tambimuttu.’ I’m a 
monument there, you know.” 

“You must all come with me. Darling, I’ll put 
you up at Marion’s place in Kensington Mews near 
Marloes Road. She’s delightful, you know. You’ll 
love her. You must all come to England with me. 
Yes, really, you must! ” He was addressing a room 
full of eight people. “Or I’ll put you up at the 
Shaw Lawrences! They’re my English family and 
absolutely crazy. Thomas Edward Lawrence (of 
Arabia to you) is her bastard cousin. Her daughter 
Bettina was in a harem in Casablanca. Moo’s 
granddaughter was kicked out of Formentera. 
She’s the leader.of the English hippies. We’re all as 
mad as hatters. We are the stuff that dreams are 
made of.” At this last, his pjftch rose, his voice 
turned sing-songy, assumed great resonance. 


And then he chanted something that sounded 
like his poetry. But then, it became clear the verse 
was impromptu. The end-word of each line, 
however, rhymed rigidly with the next. He 
sounded like a droll cat — the one who couldn’t 
help talking in rhyme. He was gesticulating wildly, 
with elegant flourishes. 

He handed me a clipping from the Evening 
Standard. “IT MAY BE THE LITERARY EVENT 
OF THE YEAR. . . AN APPLE BOOK OF 
POETRY, EDITED, OF COURSE, BY JIM 
THURAIRAJAH TAMBIMyTTU.” Written by 
David Jenkins, the article was dated Monday, 
March 31, 1969. 

“You intone rather than speak the name 
of. . . Tambimuttu. The mention of it will 
bring a member of the order of merit from his 
dish of drying plaster to pay tribute. A 
portfolio of the last three decades attests 
surprise that testimonials are needed at all. T.S. 
Eliot is said to have been the only man in the 
West able to pronounce his name correctly. 

He was called variously. Tuttifrutti, the 
loonie, that wild dark impresario of the 
dithering forties. The Beatles’ Press Officer has 
called him ‘a very naughty man’. The windmill 
girls used to do a number called: “Hail, Tambi, 
king of the jungle”. Sir John Waller has 
described him to me as quite simply, a genius. 

After an absence of 20 years in America, 
Tambi, as he is known throughout that vast 
anti-coterie close to him — is back in town, 
recovering from a touch of gout, seeming to be 
speaking through sudden bursts of heartburn, 
but effervescent and cosmic and bewildering 
and maddening and raring to launch a poetry 
magazine that will blow our minds with the 
biggest high of the century. 

To say that Tambimuttu, now 53, was the 
most distinguished literary entrepreneur since 
Rossetti. . . is an understatement. 

Tambi is Tambi, waving his shaggy, 
graphite coloured hair, weaving his thin fingers 
into the air, reminiscing about people as 
diverse as Lawrence Durrell and Timothy 
Leary, Stephen Spender and Andy Warhol, 
Graham Sutherland and Greta Garbo. 

Kathleen Raine says: ‘He kept imaginative 
poetry alive. Since he left, it went by the 
board. He wanted nothing for himself and lived 
in extreme squalor. Any money he had he 
spent in bringing out productions in the most 
superb way things could be done.’ ” 
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^ambi grabbed the paper from me, broke out 
into nonsense lyrics. “It’s all bullshit. You don’t 
believe everything you read in the papers, do you? 
You think the Beatles are better than you? ” I 
smiled at this bit of rhetoric and promptly buried 
my head in the next clipping. 

This one was a column titled “Pooter” from 
the Times Saturday Review. 

“.I’ve waited over a decade to know 

Meary James Thurairajah Tambimuttu. He has 
recently returned to England after 20 years in 
America. From knowing everybody, his talk has 
become a total environment. He says the 
United States destroyed him, but I doubt if his 
old friends from Hog in the Pound and 
Manchester Square days will find him much 
changed. . . . 

Tambi First arrived from Ceylon in 1937. 
Descendant of Kings, son of a publisher, at 22, 
he was the author of three books of poetry 
and a pop song. . .” 

But I had to break off reading because Tambi 
had grabbed my arm and was spouting something 
about “being butchered in God’s throat”. 

He was in America on a two-week stay to visit 
his daughter Shakuntala. She lived in Cambridge, 
Massachussetts, with her Jewish mother and 
stepfather and was turning eight the first week of 
May. One of his friends had given him a seat on a 
charter flight. Everytime Tambi needed money, he 
auctioned off prints and doodles by Barbara 
Hepworth, Ben Nicholson, Henry Moore, Graham 
Sutherland and such, letters from Henry Miller, 
Lawrence Durrell, Dylan Thomas or e.e. 
Cummings and the like — usually through 
Sotheby’s. 

“You- could get five pounds for that,” he 
bragged, pointing to his signature. All this with the 
utmost bravado. “I’m God in England, you know. 
They love me there.” He’d make scissor-like 
motions in the air with his right hand, while the 
left one crept up Goldy’s bosom. She swatted it 
away. 

Enrique, a Peruvian acidhead, went out to get 
two six-packs of beer, fuel for Tambi. We drank 
some of it with the stuffed fish Tambi’d taught 
Goldv to make. 

“I’m two thousand years old. But then, you 
don’t know that. Darling, come sit near me. Come. 

You must, because I, Tambimuttu, say so! 


(Again, his inflection rose considerably). 
“Ummmmm.” He pecked' Arlene Dahl’s pretty 
daughter-in-law. 

“Someday, you must come with me to Ceylon. 
And then you will know what beauty is. My 
grandfather used to feed the elephants. He would 
climb up a ladder and shovel (stuff) into its 
mouth. He gave me a printing press for my 16th 
birthday. I was trained to be a scientist.” 

“Why do you choose to live in this country? 
New York is a slum. I must take all of you to 
England. We’ll all have a grand time. The English 
are eccentric but civilized.” 

One afternoon, Tambi telephoned Timothy 
Leary from Bataan’s place, asking him over. 
Timothy was then in the midst of a trial. Around 
5:30, he buzzed the doorbell. On stepping in 
through the door, he appeared to lose a bit of his 
cool. Although he’d seen enough rural nudity, the 
sight of so many naked people in an urban setting 
still discomfitted him. Tambi had managed to 
persuade Bataan, Jane, Marsha, Enrique and Wendy 
to shed their clothes and freak Timothy out by 
welcoming him in the raw. He pretty much 
succeeded too, despite the fact that Timothy — 
who was built like a California athlete — wasn’t 
too unruffleable. 

Now and then, Tambi’s fingers hovered near 
Jane’s breasts. She stiffened a little. And then, he 
poked his forefinger into her crack. “I’m sure you 
think that’s all I’m after. . . . Well, it is! ” With 
that, he finally got Jane’s backup, Jane who was 
pretty magnanimous about a lot of things. 


Everytime Tambi needed money, he auctioned 
off letters from Henry Miller, Lawrence Durrell, 
Dylan Thomas, or e.e. cummings and the like. j 

A week later, we were bound for Millbrook in 
a rented van, to collect the belongings Tambi’d left 
behind at the end of his two-year stay. A lot of 
things were missing: precious antique Indian 
clothes, irreplaceable folios and books. Wendy 
drove, Enrique and Tambi seated next to her. Two 
months pregnant, I bounced on some cushions in 
the back of the van with Henry. 

First, we stopped by an elegant townhouse in 
Lower Manhattan to visit a paralytic who handed 
Tambi some statue of Shiva, who talked vaguely of 
selling his possessions in America and moving 
shortly to Ceylon. 

Next stop was junky Klein’s to get a suitcase 
and a shirt for Tambi. 
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After many detours and misadventures, we 
rolled into Mill brook. At that time, I knew 
nothing about the plac^. Only that it was owned 
by the Hitchcocks, who were venerably rich and 
had had a close alliance with the drug culture. 

The estate had several imposing stone 
entrances. We rolled by house after house, barn 
after barn. It was a huge farm. The air was 
sparkling fresh. We lost our way for a while before 
finally finding “the bungalow? Tambi inquired after 
the housekeeper who came rushing out to greet 
him, a plump, “amish” Englishwoman. The rest of 
us dismounted, looked around and followed Tambi 
and the housekeeper into the maws of the cottage. 
The name of the house was an understatement. 
Fifty people could’ve lived there comfortably. The 
basement, where we foraged for Tambi’s boxes and 
valises, was enormous and dark. It was full of 
discarded things which looked pretty valuable; 
large paintings, statuary, antique headboards, a 
turntable. . . 

I had to go to the loo. The housekeeper gave 
me directions. As I made my way through the 
kitchen, I caught sight of a pretty, dark-haired 
young girl wearing a maroon pantsuit. She smiled 
my way. The secretary, I supposed. 

Later, as we strolled around the pool by the 
terrace, the girl in maroon came forward. Tambi 
rushed toward her and clutched her hands. “This is 
Aurora Hitchcock.” 

Finally, we had carted all of Tambi’s precious 
boxes to the van and were ready to blunder our 
way back to New York City. “Poor Aurora,” 
Tambi began, “she’s such a lovely person. She’s 
South American, you know. Billy’s splittings from 
her. She just told me. He’s worth S600 million. 
Doesn’t know how to handle money. Peggy has 
more.”' 

/ 

It was midnight by the time we 'made it to 
Manhattan, having spent much time arguing about 
whether to pick up Goldy’s TV set from some 
mountain resort. To cap things off, the van’s tires 
blew out on 15th street. 

Next morning, the boys frantically sorted out 
Tambi, his affairs and his cargo. Some of it was to 
be left at Jim Byrtle’s place and the rest hauled 
off and stored at Bataan’s on 125th street. Goldy 
hadn’t come. She was furious over her enormous 
phone bill. Tambi had telephoned Arizona, Paris 
and Cairo from her place. Marsha helped out. (She 
collected a welfare check regularly despite the fact 
that she worked for Grove Press). Tambi’d 
borrowed $30 from her a few days earlier to take 


the Gimbels out to dinner. 

Tambi dilly-dallied, while the rest of us rushed 
around trying to straighten him out. Now and 
then, he would < merge naked from Jim’s room, 
hurling praise or insult at us. 

His flight was at 5:30. Around 4:00, Bataan 
flagged a cab and bundled Tambi off to Kennedy 
airport. Tambi had left Henry with instructions to 
get the Sheriff and try to recover his missing 
luggage at the Empire State building. It was crucial 
he get it back. It contained an unpublished novel 
by Henry Miller and a play by Lorca (to whose 
works Tambi owned world rights, and for which 
reason he’d been squabbling with Lorca’s brother, 
a New York resident). 

Tambi had flown to America via an English 
airline which, immediately upon his arrival, had 
been declared bankrupt and had been foreclosed. 
Chaos had ensued at its Empire State offices. This 
was why Tambi’s bags could not be found. 

A year later, on May 1 of 1970, Tambi walked 
into our 21st street apartment followed by a 
retinue of 23 people. John S., a modern-day 
Johnny Appleseed, was on hand to distribute 
California Sunshine, gourmet acid. He pulled the 
tabs out from a pillbox pendant hanging round 
his neck. Lanky and cool, with gentle vibes, John 
guaranteed to smuggle all of us into the benefit to 
raise Timothy Leary’s bail — the one at the Village 
Gate where they were charging $25. a head. 

Jose Garcia Villa was around too. He was a 
Leo, just as Tambi was a quintessential Leo. Jose 
had told me so often of his dislike for Tambi 
whom he thought a hype-up. But when Tambi 
strode in, Jose turned meek and affable. He 
danced around Tambi, told the latter how well he 
looked. 

A little later, Tambi addressed Jose: “I’m the 
man who created you.” Jose seemed not to have 
heard. He was aware Tambi made this claim and 
had dismissed it as “rubbish”. Tambi, on the other 
hand, insisted it was he who’d spotted Jose’s 
anthology and had persuaded Edith Sitwell to 
write an introduction to it. 

In no time, we were relating to Tambi in a 
love-hate way. I was still totally straight up to this 
time, let me confess. I’d fancied myself sufficiently 
hip, had smoked the pipe when it came my way. 
But I had actually never gotten off the ground, 
except on Darvan. Pretty much the outsider, I felt 
strangely ill at ease in the America of 1969, 
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whereas I d blended easily enough in the early 
‘60’s. 

All 1 know was that there’d be parties at home 
in which twenty or so people would retreat to my 
bedroom, sit on my large bed, chant and dance 
while Pot played the flute. I tried to keep my 
cool. But on one occasion, a deaf-mute freaked me 
out. The idea of this physically repulsive fellow 
naked on my bed had been too much for me. Jose 
Villa had enjoyed the spectacle in an uptight way. 

Constantly surrounded by people tripping and 
straight myself, I couldn’t break into their non-verbal 
communion. There were these sudden bursts of 
laughter. My pragmatic statements, like, “Hand me 
the knife, would break Eduardo up inexplicably. 

I couldn’t quite get the hang of this non-language. 

I believed the whole thing an elaborate put-on and 
resented the new “elitism based on drugs”. What 
were all those nights Henry had kept us guffawing 
helplessly till morning? No one had been able to 
step out of our doorway. And the other times 

when he was made miserable and defenseless by 
the oddest things? 


Jose Garcia Villa was a Leo, just as Tambi was a 
quintessential Leo. When Tambi strode in, Jose 
turned meek and affable. 


All I knew was that for a year now, I’d felt 
sour and misanthropic. Gradually, I came to the 
conclusion I needed a displacement. What could 
bring this about? Surrounded by LSD 
proselytizers, I finally thought of giving acid a try. 

Meanwhile, Rosemary Leary had persuaded 
Tambi to stay on longer in N.-Y., at least till after 
the benefit for Timothy. She’d give him an extra 
$100 with which to catch a non-charter flight back 
to England. 

Enrique and Wendy had arranged one weekend 
to take eight of us to the Botanical Gardens. It 
was their scheme I should drop acid in nature. 
Luckily enough, all of us discovered on getting 
there that we’d forgotten to bring any. 

They had also seen to it that before anything 
else, I read C.S. Lewis’s seven volumes of fairy 
tales on Narnia. This was a country that a child, 
Lucy, had stumbled upon while hiding in a 
wardrobe. She’d gone farther back behind the 
hangered clothes and discovered the wardrobe was 
actually very deep. She burrowed farther and 
farther in, having lost her way, unitl she caught 


sight of a crack of light. Heading towards it, she 
stumbled into a wholly new world. There she 
embarked on some fantastic adventures with 
benign, intelligent animals. She spent two years 
there but when she fell back out of the closet, she 
learnt she hadn’t even been missed by her 
playmates. In the following sequels, she takes all 
of her other companions in. 

The next weekend rolled around. This time, 
Wendy and Enrique planned to drive Henry, the 
baby and myself to the ocean. Tambi found out I 
was to trip on acid the first time and commanded 
us to turn around. He was adamant I must take 
the acid at Bataan’s apartment and he must be 
present. The flat was a huge, three-bedroom place 
where people constantly crashed. Tambi’a moved 
in, as well. “One should trip only in a controlled 
environment — especially the first time,” he 
pontificated. He then proceeded to vacuum the 
entire place — a feat for slovenly, slothful Tambi. 

When we got there it was 1:45 p.m. Candles 
were burning on the altar (the only piece of 
furniture in Bataan’s living room). A vase was 
filled with roses that Enrique and Wendy had 
picked up at the florists’. My baby was put in a 
crib. Jane and Wendy would take turns watching 
him. 

Jane handed out mescaline to Susan, Pat, Bill, 
Tambi, Bataan and Wendy. She then halved several 
acid tablets. Enrique popped a half into his mouth. 

I did the sanv;, chased by water. I’d taken pains 
not to eat anything before tripping. 

Bataan started to shave Tambi before the altar 
in a ritualistic way. 

“There’s nothing like the first trip,” Tambi 
began. “You might as well have the full 
experience. You ought to take the full dose.” 

At this, I reached for the saucer with the LSD 
and popped another orange half into my mouth. 
Someone had programmed the music, starting with 
acid rock. 

On catching sight of me gulping a second half 
down, Jane’s hand flew to her mouth. "'Oh, no, 
Betsy, you’ll freak out,” she said, looking 
frightened. I told myself to pay no heed and 
stretched out on the floor. 

It was a perfect spring day. I watched some 
bees buzz near the window. Central Park was just 
across''-the street. Hall an hour went by. 
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“I’ve got the tingles,” Enrique announced. I 
felt my limbs soften up. Had to lie down* Feeling 
overcome, I rose to go the the bedroom. Henry 
who’d abstained, stubbornly, despite the ribs and 
taunts, followed me. He probably had an inkling 
of the labor ahead of him. 

Around 2:35, I was blacking out. Nausea had 
gripped me. Henry propped me up, walked me to 
the green-carpeted bathroom. A glossy poster of 
lush flora and fauna stared at me. There was 
Narnia. I was instructed to tickle the back of my 
throat. I did so and vomitted some orange stuff. 

I stumbled back to the bed. Lights started to 
flicker all about. Jane shoved a wastebasket next 
to me, for retching in. My head spun, contracted, 
expanded to near breaking, bells clanged, colors 
swam. All my sensory functions were getting 
interchanged. I was smelling textures, tasting 
sounds, feeling colors. Clang, clang, grrrate. 
Everything whirred. A vertigo of roughnesses, 
sourness mixed with redness. I saw the distinct 
parts of my brain lighting up like a pinball 
machine. My senses scrambled like a TV set gone 
haywire. Dissonances of the most intense sort 
assaulted me. The dimensions of the room were 
being shuffled, it softened. The roof caved in. All 
the angles disappeared. Whirrrrrrr. Unbearable. Let 
me out of my head! Must I live through this? 

- My consciousness was dual. I was insane, more 
than insane. A human being gone out of order. 
And yet I could watch myself going insane raptly. 
Bury me in darkness. I wanted relief, blackness, 
oblivion. 

“Henry, take me home,” I pleaded. I had an 
urgent need to crawl under my familiar brown 
corduroy quilt, find rest within it. 

Bataan put his arm on my shoulder and in a 
firm tone: “You' mustn’t go back,to that old shit. 
You’ve got to break out of the cycle.” Even in my 
pain, I recognized that he was right. 

My throat tightened. Couldn’t breathe. My 
heart and respiration speeded up. In a little while, I 
was convulsing. I knew I could die. 

“Henry, don’t leave me for one second, 
because if you do, I’ll die.” He nodded and 
weighed me down. He looked frightened and 
didn’t leave me — not even to go to the bathroom. 

Again I was submerged in a barrage of 
sensations, unbearably intense — everything 
heightened to the nth power — an enormous 
charge of electricity was in me - literally. I was at 
least one Con Edison power station. No,that was 
inaccurate. It was more than an electrical reaction. 
Acid had set off nuclear fission. LSD, by causing 
the splitting or fission of the nuclei of heavy 


atoms within my body, had released enormous 
amounts of energy — with the attendant chain 
reaction, the neutrons produced, causing other 
nuclei to fission and produce more neutrons and 
so on — building up to the frightening energy of 
an atomic bomb, or a nuclear power station. Inert 
masses transformed into energy — of a volume 
many times that released by a chemical reaction of 
substances of the same weight, twenty times as 
great as that released in the average alpha particle 
disintegration, and millions of times greater than 
that released in the process of combustion. How 
many hundred kilowatts of heat? Whew. No 
wonder the stuff was taboo’d. 

As I surfaced: “Henry, how long before I come 
down? ” 

“Eight hours,” he said matter-of-factly, just 
before I drowned in the ocean, the welter of 
sensations. I drifted through dark space, suns, solar 
systems, galaxies whizzed by. I was propelled 
backwards and forwards in time, in a cosmic 
cradle. How interminable, an ant circumnavigating 
the globe. 

Crested again, gulping the air, “Henry, how 
much longer? ” Surely, it must be almost over. 

“Seven hours and fifty-eight minutes.” 

“What? ” I wailed. “Are you sure I’ll come 
down, Henry, are they sure? ” 

“Yes.” he said calmly, rocking me. 

Down into the miasma again and again. This is 
how it is to go mad. I’ll never come down. Panic 
seized me. What about my dear, my kindly, my 
bourgeois family — how I loved them. 

Now and then the others crept into the room 
to see me. Their expressions were a combination 
of simulated calm versus actual anxiety. They were 
frightened, I thought. 

“LSD disappears into the bloodstream 
30 minutes after it’s taken,” one of them said. They 
were discounting responsibility, it seemed. I’d 
never come down. The police would arrive. There 
was a hubbub downstairs by the canopied 
entrance. I saw them bringing up the stretcher. 

Each minute expanded interminably. I must 
have freaked out a total of 4 hours. But my hell, 
my freaking out had interludes, flashes of light and 
relief. 

At one point, Bataan, Jane, Wendy and Enrique 
trooped in. They were animals, archetypes. Each 
one was a symbol of something urgently 
important. They were figures of the Tarot. Ah, 
the Magus. “I know you,” I cried in delight. A 
procession of cards. Each one was so 
individualized, specialized, particularized. Bataan 
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looked cat-like, rabbit-like with a yellow orange-ish 
aureole. Jane was naked. She looked so worried and 
cruel for a minute. And then I saw her veins, the 
entire network in- her body. She had become 
transparent. Her veins were luminous green. And 
then I saw the blood circulating through them. 

Again, dizziness, speeding through space. On 
surfacing, "‘Henry, where’s the baby? ” 

“He’s still fat and healthy,” Henry intoned. His 
answer terrified me. I’d grown old and hadn’t 
come down. My baby had grown old. I’d missed 
his childhood and hadn’t come down. I was in an 
asylum. He was visiting me to tell me of the 
outside world. Blackness. 

They undressed me, put me in a filled tub. 
Henry dried me up and dressed me again. I was 
still out of my head. Was taken to Tambi, who 
gripped my hand. He looked at me intently, 
obviously trying to be reassuring. “You’ve taken a 
shortcut equivalent to seven years of yoga.” 

“I wish I’d taken the long cut,” I sobbed. 
Tambi appeared funny, endearing, a stylized 
animal persona from ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 
And then he seemed prissy, English, genteel, 
ultra-civilized — momentarily, anyway. 

At 7:00 p.m. they sat around in a circle and 
enclosed me. They ladled a compote of iced 
oranges and apples into my bowl, I couldn’t eat. 
They chanted “OHMMMM, OHMMMMM,” the 
sound emanating from their intestines, somewhere 
deeper than that. 


The sound “Ohmmmm” was torn from me, 
came spilling out like vomit. It was not a pretty, 
delicate sound I emitted. 

Eons passed. I wanted to unclothe myself. 
But no. I wanted to crawl, -touch everything, 
everyone. My consciousness became concentrated 
on the tactile. I became an amoeba, a crab — went 
slowly up the evolutionary ladder. All this was 
literal. v 

I approached Tambi and hugged him. “Poor 
Tambi. I’ll massage you.” He became oddly shy. 
I’d always been so timid before. But he smiled 
appreciatively. 

Marsha had come around and was sitting, 
meditating. Fat beloved Marsha, mostly a put-on, 
who collected her velvet clothing from the garbage 
heap, who’d run through a husband and a fortune 
and was still a child, who lost her virginity to 
eleven Greeks, whose father had died “while I was 
fucking the ice cream man,” who baby-sat for us 
regularly and we’d come home to, thoroughly 
spaced out, asleep on the rug, whom Henry would 
kick over, who’d smile up at us, “Hi”, and go back 
to sleep, who after one such baby-sitting session 
handed us a check for $650 to help finish Henry’s 
movie ‘cause I dig it’ just like that, smiling her 

toothsome smile, who, along with W_rescued 

Timothy Leary from jail recently, who grooved on 
bean curd, rubbing it on her cheek and squeezing 
it. Marsha got thinner and thinner until she totally 
transcended and disappeared. 





“Why are you grunting? ” Tambi asked, for I 
had doubled up in pain. 

Reluctantly, I admitted, “I’m giving birth to 
myself.” And 1 saw my own head emerge from my 
birth canal. 

My mind was full of metaphors become literal 
that I wished to pantomime,;act out. Only then did 
I understand words I’d used so loosely before. 

Pat and Bill, a lovely fawn-like couple, looked 
so fragrant, so appealing in texture. I wanted to 
caress them. Pat took my hand. Stroking it, she 
asked,’“Are you full of tensions? Why? Let go,” 
talking rhythmically with her Southern drawl. Bill 
was stroking my hair. 

I went around the apartment, feeling almost 
invisible, listening, taking in, sensing life pulse and 
happen around me. As soon as they looked up to 
pay attention to me, I withdrew. Please, I begged 
mentally, don’t mind me. I just want you to go on 
living as I take you in. 

And then I fought an urge to crawl all over the 
surfaces of the apartment. I still had some control. 
Went up to the various people, embraced them,’ 
grooved on objects. Was worried over everyone’s 
having to go to work Monday, the next day. 

By 9:00 p.m., the haze was lifting. The others 
had gone for a stroll in. the park. I saw how 
Bataan tidied up immediately after any of us made 
the. slightest mess. “He cleans as he goes along,” 
Tambi chuckled. And soon, Bataan reached the 
point when he anticipated the mess, cleaned up 
even before anyone started to make dirt. 

I understood the plumbing, the logic of 
Bataan's house, why all the vitamin bottles, what 
it was all geared to — to tactile experience, 
tripping, comfort, transcending. I understood 
Eduardo’s slightest gestures three years back, why 
he’d laughed and gulped just so. It was no longer 
necessary for us to visit Europe again. Spatial 
travel became superfluous. How silly to go to 
Europe. I’d seen it all in Battan’s bathroom. I 
might just as well stay there (our subsequent trip, 
rich and eventful as it was, confirmed that 
suspicion). 

And I saw all my racial hangups, the 
mechanism of my race, where it was going. I did 
contrition for the sins of my race. Each one 
suffers for the collective guilt. My race was on a 
death trip. It became clear too where the 
American young were heading, what the drug 


culture would lead to. It was a self-contained, 
logical mechanism. But I saw something negative 
in its conclusion. Still, it was an improvement over 
that of my race. Ours was hopelessly screwed up, 
convoluted. 

A couple I’d been having conflicts with, I now 
understood perfectly and swore to ring them up 
and tell them so. I floated, grooved on my baby, 
unbearably precious to me. Life had affirmed 
itself as having priority over all else. 

Bataan’s place was on Central Park West but 
technically in Harlem. And spaced out, I felt 
keenly how good a place Harlem was, how full of 
animal warmth, of street life and spontaneity. In 
comparison, Park Avenue and the East side were 
sterile, artificial, hung up on property values — 
dead. 

Everything existed in waves of different colors. 
This was what psychedelic art tried so poorly to 
reproduce. It was only a glimmering of what 
actually was. I’d stumbled through the closet. My 
ego had been blasted. Everything existed outside 
of the beholder, had its own roots and reality. It 
was The Magus all over again. John Fowles had 
managed to reproduce, this elusive world in his 
novel. The brotherhood enfolded me into its 
womb. With an audible click, everything about the 
culture I’d been rattling out of place in fell in 
place. How we loved oife another! It was no 
hoax. 

And then what cause for mirth. Metaphors 
gushed out of me, like water through an opened 
fire hydrant. , 

It was about 10:00 p.m. Tambi, Jane, Enrique, 
Susan and Marsha had driven over to the Village 
Gate to see Rosemary' Leary, watch the rehearsal 
for Timothy’s benefit. 

The rest of us squatted in the kitchen, being 
happy. Wendy was wide-eyed, like Lucy of Narnia. 
She said I’d carried her on my trip. Nirvana, satori 
for hours. 

And then I went into a frenzy of cleaning up. 
I wanted to serve Bataan and Jane, to polish up 
their home. I washed the dishes, swept the floor. 
Bataan gave me the Tao Te Ching, a book of 
paradoxes. It was so clear to me the that I wept 
with happiness. Tonight we would sleep together 
under this one roof. 

“I wish Enrique would let me stay,” Wendy 
said, her eyes shining like^a child’s. 

As we settled down to sleep, I thought: how 
together Henry and I were. He would no longer 
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have backaches. 

It did not end till 7:00 a.m. And my elation 
did not subside till that afternoon. 

The Leary Benefit was Monday night. We came 
in full attendance and gear. Tambi was to speak. 
Pat and Bill were dressed as Daphnis and Chloe, 
faun and nymph. Carol, the angel, came as herself. 

Ginsberg was there, Jerry Rubin, the American 
host was assembled. Rosemary was queen, 
beautiful, underplayed. The Hitchcocks came. 
Rubin freaked the throng out for a while. Insults, 
brilliant ones, were hurled. Pretty girls and fey 
boys passed out apple juice and organic food. Each 
of the 200 members of the audience looked aware, 
self-possessed; every individual was a galaxy unto 
himself. 

1 went to the Ladies Room where a stoned, 
grubby five-year-old girl smilingly offered me her 
apple. Far out! 

We had to split before Jimi Hendrix could 
come on. It was 2:30 a.m., there was a lull and we 
were paying a Scottich baby-sitter by the hour. 

Around 9:00 the next morning, Tambi rang 
up. 

“Did you drink some of the apple juice? ” he 
asked repeatedly. 

“Was it spiked? ” I managed to cut in. 

It had acid in it,’ he roared. “I still haven’t 
slept.” And then he mumbled something about 
half-naked dancing girls, something about a 
fantastic Indian singer. “Jimi Hendrix was totally 
freaked out, a comet. Rosemary and I are 
together. Would you like to come down to 
Columbia Studios and watch a recording? ” 

After an unbelievable amount of hassles, which 
included surgery, four long distance calls and two 
tantrums, Henry managed to herd Enrique, Wendy, 
Bataan, Jane, myself, the two babies, Tambi and 
his new find, Asha, into three cars. The 
programme was to revisit Millbrook. 

Tambi had nagged us so much, dropped 
numerous hints that someone should try to help 
him make a publishing comeback. No one cared to 
function as his business manager, he ranted. All he 
needed was someone to handle the paperwork for 
him. Henry relented, decided to take Tambi in 
hand or at least, call his bluff. v 

Tambi had taken pains to bring Asha along, a 
tall, aristrocratic-looking Indian girl. Her face 
didn’t call much attention but was made fetching 
by the tendrils falling down her neck and ears. She 
bad a ravishing figure, however. And in motion, 


she was beautiful, lithe, graceful — a harmonious 
person. 

Tm bringing you to play the mother goddess, 
Asha,” Tambi said. So there was a design to this. 

Asha threw back her head and laughed. Asha, 
fluid, rippling, immensely intelligent. Her every 
move fascinated — an enchantress. Would you 
believe, an Indian acidhead. Tambi had met his 
counterpart. Throughout the drive to Millbrook, he 
hugged her intermittently. They spoke of 
parallelisms, distinctions between Indian, Nepalese 
and Ceylonese mythology, their lovers, their 
relatives and acquaintances in common. Tambi 
related to Asha in an amorously paternal way. 

Asha regarded some rashes in her arms, “I 
don t know what these are. I must’ve caught 
syphilis from Matti! ” Elegant Asha. Only 
someone so exquisite could get away with such 
brutal statements. She could go on about 
excrementitious, ridiculous things without seeming 
gauche in the least. She spoke of her female lover 
in Juan-les-Pins, a surrealist painter with whom, as 
she found out later, Matti had also had an affair. 
“No wonder we were drawn together.” Matti was 
an outstanding psychedelic artist. * 

“I was invited to appear at Birmingham 
University and I freaked them out by performing 
the classical dances wearing body jewelry and 
nothing else.” 

All of us delighted her, as though we were 
children and she a towering adult. She clapped her 
hands over us, making exclamations like: “You’re 
adorable! ” What an implausible person she was. 
She did things in a perfectly charming, natural 
way that would have been absurd, even repulsive, 
done by someone else. For instance, she pinched 
rugged-looking Enrique, laughing and muttering 
something about a “Peruvian doll,” her 
enunciation British and her intonation pure 
Bombay. 

“George is so nice about letting me come and 
go,” Asha began. He was her husband. “I couldn’t 
have married anyone who isn’t homosexual. I 
spotted him at the Museum (a word she accented 
on the first syllable) of Modern Art where he 
works, liked his looks and went up to propose. I 
said, ‘I’m looking for someone to marry me 
because I have to arrange my immigration papers. 
Would you do it, please? ’ He consented.” 

We wound up gaping at her like children, 
trying to please her. Only Tambi wasn’t overly 
awed, although he grudgingly admitted that as she 
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was Bob Dylan’s discovery and enough of a 
dynamo, she would certainly make it as a 
superstar. She had just cut her first rock album for 
Columbia and had startled the audience at 
Timothy’s benefit by walking in naked from the 
waist up. “I’ve never met a freaked out Indian 
girl,” Tambi owned, shaking his head. She dropped 
acid 3 or 4 times a week. 

“I think I‘ve developed an immunity to it,” 
she said, smiling. And then, she and Tambi fell 
asleep in each other’s arms. 

This time, I’d learned a bit more about 
Millbrook. The Mellon Hitchcocks (Peggy and her 
brother Billy) owned the 8,000-acre farm. This 
remarkable brother and sister, Utopians and 
genuine dilettantes, had invited 200 people to live 
on the estate in an experimental commune that 
had been dubbed League for Spiritual Discovery. 
Timothy Leary, kicked out from the Harvard 
faculty, had been given refuge and encouraged to 
evolve there, along with gurus, swamis like Dr. 
Mishra and such, flown in from India and those 
parts. Rock groups had crashed there too, poets. 
“Only aristocrats of sensibility were admitted,” 
Tambi said. All in all, the super-commune had 
lasted six years, up till the harrassment and bust 
by the pigs. 

Two hundred turned-on people running free 
and naked in the woods and fields! Day after day, 
they made up rituals, trooped to the mountains to 
meditate, grooved on the brooks and ponds, 
learned to play, grow in a new discipline. In the 
winter, they gathered round the roaring fireplaces 
of “The Mansion”, a 70-room building, to trade 
tales. 

Situated in a wealthy, conservative farming 
community, Millbrook must’ve irritated, titillated 
and enraged its neighbors no end. Every now and 
then, some crank like Ken Kesey roared into the 
estate on a bus, a rock band aboard, playing full 
blast. Rumors must’ve been rife about orgies, child 
abuse, monsters born, unreported deaths — the 
wildest imaginings of the uptight. Soon, the cops 
could swallow the whole business no longer and by 
helicopter spied on the goings on, trying to gather 
enough evidence with which to crack down on the 
untouchable Hitchcock monolith. 

After the bust, everyone had been dispersed. 
Timothy, clapped in jail, faced a possible 28-year 
sentence. Hardly anyone was allowed into the 
estate now. The Hitchcocks had retreated, their 
private sanctum had been marked PRIVATE once 
more in big, gold letters. 


One had to fight an impulse to yell “safe” as 
soon as one careened in through Millbrook’s 
turreted gatehouse. Inside it, one felt as in another 
country. The mood, the vibes were different 
altogether. It had retained an impress of flights 
and highs. Driving down it, one didn’t see anyone 
else at all. A-R-C-A-D-I-A. 

This time, we asked for Billy Hitchcock. He 
was expecting us. In fact, we were overdue. We got 
off at “the white house”, though he’d driven off 
somewhere within the estate. 

Tambi led us in and introduced us to a 
schoolmarmish person, uninteresting but well-bred. 
She treated us civilly but indifferently. The 
governess, I thought. Two children were around 
plus a shaggy dog. As it turned out, the 
“schoolmistress” was Priscilla, Billy’s new mistress 
in fact (although the word has too archaic and 
sexual a ring for this woman). He’d filed for a 
divorce from his beautiful wife, Aurora, who was 
staying just now a few miles away in “the cottage” 
with their two sons. 

Tambi, however, had known Priscilla in her 
better moments and wasn’t put out. 

The modest stone house was furnished as 
comfortably as possible. It was done up in an 
expensively unobtrusive way. That seemed to be 
the style of the Hitchcocks. The large throw 
pillows that abounded were mirrored ones from 
India. The rugs were plush, the seats upholstered 
leather. Everyone was barefooted and in dungarees. 
There was a loud man around, Art Klepps — the 
grand boohoo of the Neo-American Church (which 
used LSD-25, peyote, mescaline and psilocybin for 
its sacraments). He was rather overpowering — very 
tall, a California football player, with definite 
ideas. He kidded around with Tambi, who was 
perfunctory towards him. Art seemed taken by 
Asha, charmed by my baby and annoyed by Jane 
whom he proceeded to put down. A strong person, 
she parried him well. 

Asha, feeling restless, thumbed a drive within 
the estate from one of two motorcyclists roaring 
around. She sat behind the driver, her- two legs 
spread out, clasped him around the waist and 
shrieked melodiously as he raced her down the 
drive. 

Billy landed in his toy of a helicopter after a 
while. Tanned, tall, athletic-looking, and in 
dungarees as well. He didn’t look especially rich. 
He was warm, casual, easy on the nerves — nice. 

“I’m putting you up at Timothy’s old house. 
It’s become a doll house for the kids.” 
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We talked for a while, he and Tambi swapping 
news about the old crowd. He dropped acid only 
on weekends now. Peggy was in Arizona.. He spoke 
of the jet he’d asked Matti to paint. He Was going 
to fly this bird all around the world, stopping in 
places only to record music that turned him on. 

Asha was back, sparkling. “Oh, that was 
beautiful,” she gasped. “I felt like I was being 
fucked.” She blew even the minds of jaded Billy 
and Art. 

“You Indian? ” Art began. 

“It couldn’t be more obvious, could it? ” Asha 
retorted. 

The three promptly fell into an animated 
conversation, at the end of which Art let out: 

You and Tambi are the only Indians I’ve come 
across that I like. The rest are just too heavy.” At 
this, Asha shrugged and Tambi’s expression turned 
blank. 

“Is there anything behind you all coming? ” 
Art asked. 

“We’re just people who like each other,” 
Tambi answered tonelessly. 

Throughout, Asha was royal. At one point, as 
we wandered near the shram by “the mansion”, 
she hitched up her sari, squatted, and peed with 
the utmost hauteur. 

Having bought our supplies for the weekend, 
Bataan, Henry and Jane proceeded to set the 
house — stuffed with toys from basement to attic 
— in order. We chose our rooms. Enrique and 
Wendy gathered firewood, cut the logs up and 
started the fire, while Tambi prepared Beef 
Bourguignon and I adobo. What a delicious night! 
We sent someone to ask Billy, Art and Priscilla to 
dinner. They were on their way to a movie but 
promised to join us later: 

We passed a magical evening together, marred 
only by Priscilla’s tantrum and Art’s clashes with 
Jane. Priscilla had bopped Billy on the head with 
some paperback and stormed out, banging the 
screen door , behind her. Art put Jane down for 
being a Capricorn. 

Asha retreated temporarily “to pretty myself. 
I’ve got an ugly face, a monkey face, not the kind 
I would’ve chosen”, she said flippantly. 

Billy dug Enrique’s language. “Cholo, do you 
think our relationship will be damaged if I suck you 
°tf? ” he asked Bataan, guffawing. 

We woke up around 6:30 a.m. to stroll in the 
fields and gather flowers. I made garlands for 
Asha’s, Wendy’s and Henry’s head. Enrique and 


Henry photographed Asha dancing in an 
abandoned stable — a freaky, surreal place. Asha 
dug Henry’s body and insisted on filming him 
naked with her 8mm -camera. 

Poor Tambi was the last one up.. He’d 
wandered about last night, looking for someone to 
bed down with and wound up sleeping near the 
living-room fireplace. 

Everyone wanted to groove on the woods, look 
for a brook. Tambi was cantankerous. 

“You’ve made your own little plans, 
haven’t you? That’s fine with me. You people 
have no sense of unity. Okay, go your own ways. 
That’s what I brought you here for,” he snarled. 

After a short consultation, we agreed Tambi’d 
quiet down if we all took a teeny amount of acid 
he’d been after us to take since last night. He 
wanted to relive the old days, after all. 

Enrique, Wendy, and Asha split the tabs up 
and handed the fractions out. Most took halves. I 
took a quarter, as little as I possibly could. Asha 
took a whole one. Henry abstained again. Jane 
teased him about this. 

Enrique wanted to look for the Jefferson 
Airplanes who were somewhere on the estate, 
staying in one of the posh barns. Instead, we 
climbed up a wooded slope, found a clearing, 
spread our stuff and the babies out. And then we 
snapped naked family portraits. Acid makes 
clothing irrelevant, an encumbrance. It was holy tc 
be naked in nature — though a Tittle chilly. 

Wendy was a fleet-footed naiad. How slender. 
She looked pale and ordinary in the city, wore 
browns and moss greens, affected a shabby look, 
talked tough. In the woods, she was soft, right, 
lyrical. 

Each one wandered off separately. And then 
Bataan sat very still. Tambi rapped with me. At 
my mention of the word sin, he said, “What’s 
that? ” And then, “You remind me of my 
mother.” This, despite the fact I was half his age. 

“I performed Timothy’s wedding in the 
mountains. After the ceremony, I felt ill and he 
asked me to sleep with him and Rosemary.” And 
then turning around, “Okay, Asha, do your stuff,” 
Tambi commanded. She laughed and did nothing. 

Later, when the fire had been lit, we sat 
around, watching naked Asha, who strutted around 
and proceeded to undergo transformations. She 
was evolving before our eyes, starting out as a 
beetle, turning into a snake, thence into a chicken, 
a turkey, a peacock. She made use of her fringed 
(Continued on page 63 ) 
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GOD’S YOUNGER BROTHER. . . 

(Continued from page 37J 

shawl like a virtuoso. The Hindus lieve a 
member of the Brahmin caste is at least 2,000 
years old, has gone through hundreds of 
reincarnations. 

“Give me another one,” Asha demanded of Tambi. 

“Asha, you’ve had enough,” he chided. 

“I told you, I’ve grown immune to it. I’m not 
in the least bit high.” Reluctantly, Tambi gave her 
more acid. 

Enrique lurked among the trees. He’d stand 
behind each one, regard us and chuckle to himself. 

“Enrique, why are you lurking?” Jane 
demanded. He chuckled some more. “Stop it, 
Enrique. You’re freaking me out. What do you see 
from there? ” 

“You have to go behind the tree to see.” 

, Elfi had run out of diapers, so that he was 
crawling bare-assed in the wood. 

Henry and I went back to the doll house to 
get some stuff. The place bore all the earmarks, 
the telltale signs of the innumerable trips it had 
withstood. The frame of the house seemed askew. 
The doors didn’t fit right with the jambs. I could 
see the grooves in the carpet leading to the 
bathroom sink, as even the bathrooms were 
carpeted. I was floating. The world was an 
overexposed photograph. How lighthearted I felt - 
how delicious to race through the estate naked in 
a car. How inexpressibly sweet. Millbrook must’ve 
levitated clear off the ground in the old days. 

We brought food back to the others in the 
woods, although hardly anyone ate. By 5:00, the 
company decided to head for the brook. Henry 
and I left them there, Tambi recounting the 
ceremonies they’d acted out. I had to go to the 
bathroom as I was on this funny trip, feeling 
acutely that it was my- body that weighed me, 
anchored me down, that if I relieved myself often 
enough, I’d shed all the dross and sin in me. 
Enrique and Wendy came, followed 15 minutes 
later by Bataan carrying his baby. 

I could see we were all freaked out now, going 
through the all too familiar ritual of each one 
groping about for his personal effects, each one 
unable to locate anything. We felt mild panic and^ 
were milling round and round. 

“You shouldn’t have gone off separately. We 
have babies with us. We’re all freaking out. We’ve 
got to pull ourselves together.” 

‘T’m sorry, you’re right.” I felt ashamed of my 
heedlessness. We’d run out of supplies, disposable 
diapers. It was Sunday, the groceries’d be closed. 
We were all spaced out so we couldn’t make it 
back to New York City. 


We’d carried on as though we were tripping in 
the woods. But it became clear that it was only 
now, on returning to the house, that the acid 
really took hold of us — quite a delayed reaction. 

Henry had had the foresight to stay down and 
it was he who pulled us together. Only he had 
some grip left. “Once we get the diapers, 
everything will fall into place,” I decided. They 
agreed. Enrique and I accompanied Henrv to look 
for supplies. With each swerve of the car, I was 
terrified, thinking we’d crash. Enrique and I 
exchanged glances, each trying to verify from the 
other whether what he felt was an interior or 
exterior reality. 

Henry and Enrique tried to ask for directions 
but the pedestrians shrank away from us. Enrique 
and I tried our utmost to look humdrum, 
self-possessed. Finally, he got an answer from 
someone — a kindly, prosperous-looking cat 
mowing his fat lawn, who tried to disguise his 
unease. How must it have been when 200 
acidheads had swarmed in the area. 

That night, Asha and Bataan went to see Billy 
Hitchcock. Henry and I sat under a blanket by the 
porch in the dark, sniffing in the scents of the lilac 
trees and the firs, trying to envision the old 
Millbrook. 

Tambi joined us and we huddled together 
under the blanket. He looked weary and frail — 
although he had more energy than three-of any of 
us put together. 

\ Meanwhile, Enrique, Jane and Wendy were 
frantically setting the house in order. Not a thing 
must be out of place. Enrique spread his Peruvian 
blanket out and improvised an altar-like 
arrangement. It was their scheme to freak all of us 
out with order. 

We ate ravenously and then Henry brought out 
the whip. He gave Tambi a dressing down, 
brandished a notebook and, with Bataan’s help and 
Enrique’s heckling, proceeded to unravel Tambi 
out. By 3:00 a.m., they were still droning out 
titles. 

Around 4:00 a.m., I rose to get Elfi’s bottle. 
Tambi and Asha were stretched out near the 
fireplace, rapping about relatives and swapping 
metaphysic jokes. She would doze off and he’d 
rouse her again. On catching sight of me, he 
demanded I join them. “I have to get the baby 
and feed him.” 

“Bring him here,” Tambi suggested. I 
complied, with some hesitation. Tambi kept me up 
till 5:30 a.m. with his tales. 

“My mother was beautiful. I never would have 
left Ceylon if she hadn’t died. On her deathbed, I 
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was frantic. I wanted hysterically to keep her alive, 
rouse her. And then I realized that in my panic, I 
_ had put my hands round her neck and was 
actually choking her. That’s how badly I wanted 
her to live.” 

His is the richest conversation I’ve yet come 
across. He was rapturous. The longer he talked, the 
younger he got. 

Asha had fallen asleep. She was graceful in 
repose, a brahmin down to her toes. Tambi spoke 
tenderly of her. “We’re both performers and 
self-destructive. I wanted Asha to meet all of you. 
She’ll be famous soon. And then she’ll need us 
badly because we’re real people.” 

We left Millbrook at 6:30 a.m., Monday. 

We had several total parties before we broke up to 
go our own ways (for a while, anyway, since the 
rest of us came together seasonally. This had led 
Tambi to remark: “You people don’t have the 
genius to stay together.”) We were mostly living in 
Bataan’s just before Tambi and we left for Europe 
and Wendy and Enrique for Alaska or Peru. Tambi 
had staged a brief walkout, after raging at Jane for 
reminding him about the long-distance charges on 
her phone. I got the brunt of his anger as I had 
made the mistake of being around. His fury didn’t 
move me then. Some of the insults he hurled, I 
recognized as being valid enough. 

At one of such parties, Tambi had ruthlessly 
driven out Pat and Bill “for being uptight”. Jane 
burst into tears. 

“Tambi, you’ve disappointed us. You were our 
master.” 

“No one should have a master,” Tambi said 
matter-of-factly. I was baffled. For me, Pat and 

Bill were beautiful, gentle, turned-on. 

✓ 

“I’m Tambimuttu. Don’t drag just anyone 
around to me. I don’t like being sapped of energy. 
That girl is sick.” 

When the rest had left, he was jubilant as a 
kid, giggled continually. 

“Let’s all take acid and sleep together,” he 
urged Henry and myself. At such moments it was 
ultra-hard extricating oneself from Tambi. He 
never wanted to break up, for anyone to leave 
ever, because we were a unit, the family he hadn’t 
had for a long time. 

To another of these parties, we’d asked 50 
people over — 12 of them musical Brazilian cats. 


Asha came with George. Tambi brought Kumar, 
his cousin, a person of rank. Unwittingly, Tambi 
and Asha, with Kumar, formed what became stage 
center. They carried on a hieratic conversation, in 
theatrical pitch and volume, replete with stylized 
gestures. Everyone sat or stood a little back, 
watching them. The rest had accepted their role as 
audience. I went to answer the door. When I 
returned, Kumar was leading everyone drone an 
intricate chant. The roomful of people had become 
a mesmerized unit. At the end of it, Asha and 
Tambi addressed each other and I applauded. 

“What’s the third number? ” The question was 
wrenched from me. 

It promised to be a fantastic party. But as two 
hours wore on, the “Stoned Curry”, a dish Bataan 
had dumped $60 worth of hashish in, began to take 
hold of us. This at approximately the same 
moment. Suddenly, everyone stood up and started 
to frantically mill about. The hysteria was rising. 
And then there was such a build-up of energy in 
the apartment that 40 people rushed out. Asha, 
who’d drank cups of the gravy, was sick all over 
the place and asked to be taken to a hospital. I’d 
hypnotized myself before the hallway mirror and 
asked to be tied down. I felt dangerously keyed up 
with energy and kept saying, “It’s hashish, after 
all,” thinking of the Middle Eastern cult of 
“hashishin”. So that’s what cooking hash did to 
the stuff. 

Carol comforted me. How pure she was. 
Another member of the tribe, she was going with 
Henry, Tambi and myself to Europe. Seventeen 
years old, Carol was delicate — beautiful as a Fra 
Angelico seraph. Her blonde hair was frizzy-wavy in the 
manner of religious statuary. I’d spotted her at 
Jose Villa’s poetry workshop and we’d adopted 
each other. She was a crusader, worked for the 
Biafra and the conservationist causes, frequently 
marched to Washington, went after us to rescue 
Eduardo from the Bellevue nut-ward. She 
constantly worried over Henry and myself. Carol 
had that transparent quality peculiar to 
vegetarians, was so soft-spoken as to be inaudible, 
wore only antique clothing, looked incapable of 
going to the bathroom and floated above the 
ground. 

Thus the party came to a comical and abrupt 
end. And then some of the Brazilians made music, 
soothing as water. 

Tambi left for Paris the next morning; and 
Carol, the baby and I the next. 

(To be continued) 
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Poetry London-New York 
Comes to Greenwich Village 


by Betty RoHin 

/ “A whole new generation of poets” is what Tambimuttu 
told The Voice he hopes his magazine Poetry London-New 
York will help to establish. The poet-editor has j ust moved 
to Village quarters. 


On-B way Manager 
Victim in Stabbing 

40-year-old 


The Ceylonese poet may be a ' literary wofld[since his first book, 
new face in Greenwich Village, Songs of Childhood,, was pub- 
but he has been recognized in the 



Songs 

lished when he was 12. Educated 
at a Roman Catholic College, 
Tambi settled in London at the 
age of 21, and within two years 
launched the highly acclaimed 
Poetry London. 

Tambi came to New York in 
1952, and began his new venture 
last spring when issue No. 1 came 
out. Poetry London-New York is 
being nourished continuously 
through the collective, unpaid ef¬ 
forts of Tambi, various donors, 
and volunteer workers. 

Alexander Calder created the 
bird-stamped cover of No. 1, and 
W. H. Auden, E. E. Cummings, 
Robert Graves, and Marianne 
Moore are just a few of the con¬ 
tributing writers. 

Not to be overlooked, however, 
are such new poets as Christopher 
Logue. ‘‘We are a magazine de¬ 
voted to new work from knQwn 
and unknown writers,” Tambi 


A 40-year-old man who was 
stage manager for an off-Broad- 
way company until two weeks ago 
when the run of “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession” closed, was found 
fatally stabbed last Thursday in 
an East 39th Street basement flat. 
The police are seeking two men 
in the slaying. 

Arthur Byrne—short, balding, 
and bespectacled—was stabbed 11 
times and brutally beaten by the 
assailants, whose motive, the po¬ 
lice believe, was not robbery. 

Described by people who knew 
him slightly as “quiet,” “likeable,” 
the murdered man had been using 
the apartment of two vacationing 
women acquaintances, one of 
whom returned to discover the 
body a few hours after the crime 
took place. 

The police have been question¬ 
ing the dead man’s bar-compan¬ 
ions who were the last to see him 
alive, and his friends. 


Voice; Dauber p ur storage—Call GR 5-0111 
TAMBIMUTTU Lewis Lewis, 19 E. 9th St.—Adv, 


says. As he writes in his introduc¬ 
tion to No. 1, his policy is to 
“ignore poetical theorizing and to 
get the best poetry of our time, 
from established and new writers 
. , . and at the same time, neu¬ 
tralize the results of the extrem 
ist movements.” 


Furriers over half a century 
Lewis Lewis , 19 E. 9th St.—Adv 
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poetry London-new york edit, d by 

Tambimuttu. No. 1. Mareh-April 1956 
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\ the Kii^l;sh-spr.ikiu«r world, Tamlji- 
itmttit lias a unique reputation as editor 

. 1 litiT .ry 11111ji i 11 

abandoning Pot try Loudon which pub¬ 
lished lor die first time a larec nuinlx r of 
[)oets now established, he expanded the 
sco[)e of liis interests bv making trails* 
Atlantic contacts on a l>i** sc;*le. For some 
time one heard reports of his association 
with one maiia/.ine or other in the United 




This Week’s Gossip 


A M B I M UTTU, 
the Sinhalese 
poet-editor, who 
was in India 
some years back, 
lias written to inform me of the 
success of his magazine Poetry 
London-New York, the first 
issue of which has already sold 
more than six thousand copies. 
Tambi, as his friends call him, 
is a remarkable personality. I 
first met him in London in 1945 
when he was editing Poetry 
London for a benevolent pub¬ 
lisher who lost thousands of 
pounds on the venture. Tambi, 
whose own Muse is anything 
but modern—it is positively 
Wordsworthian in its conserva¬ 
tive tendencies at times—had 
the pleasant task of subsidising 
promising but impecunious 
young poets. In his company I 
met a number of these in the 
London pubs, among them 
Ruthven Todd, John Heath 
Stubbs, Lawrence Durrell, Da¬ 
vid Gascoyne, Roy Campbell 
and George Barker—all of 
whom have since become per¬ 
sonalities in the vangrmpaof 
the world’s poets. The Jfite Dy¬ 
lan Thomas was another of 
Tambi’s intimates. Rl»ai()f 
these gentlemen appearea~'to- 
work to a schedule; they gave 
themselves up to their Muse in 
the daytime and drank beer 
and indulged in esoteric con¬ 


versation in the evenings. They 
were, like Villon, tavern types 
and their capacity for drink 
Was enormous. 

In the case of Dylan Thomas 
—perhaps the most gifted and 
certainly the most famous of 
the batch—the passion for 
drink insidiously resulted In 
tragedy. Todd is now in Amer¬ 
ica, Durrell lives in Cyprus, 
Barker caravans in Eire, and 
Heath Stubbs is blind. Roy 
Campbell, a robust South Af¬ 
rican who is a sensible poet in 
so far as his writings in rhyme 
and rhythm are cogent, grace¬ 
ful and virile (he forswears 
the modern idiom and his de¬ 
lightful satire is in the vein of 
Pope and Dryden), now spends 
much of his time as an aficio¬ 
nado at the bull-fights in Spain, 
and, like Hemingway, writes 
extensively on the subject. 

This group was perhaps the 
core of Tambi’s team in Poetry 
London, though there were 
several others whose talents 
aro nnwwid£] i jf_Eoeoa*usad^ 

' TambTisan excellent editor; 
he has an eye for the most 
worthy and experimental amid 
the ultra-modern, as well as a 
sound appreciation of the 
-meri ts of the conservative style 
MuseT~ --- 



States, generally as advisor on Indian con¬ 
tributions. Poetry I.ondon-Scu' York is the 
happy cnlmiua'ion of this activity or rather, 
its (notion, lor the first issue includes work 
by a formidable galaxy of English and 
American poets. Among them are Auden, 
barker, Campbell, Cummings, Empson. 
('-raves. Spender and a sprinkling of lesser 
known poets. Three Indian poems are 
published at the end of the poetrv section, 
one by Amrita Pritam translated from the 
Punjabi, and two translated from the Ben¬ 
gali of Buddhadeva Bose and Jihanananda 
Das. 

The Editor’s Introduction is a short and 
precise statement of policy. ‘The old 
magazine .. . .Tambimuitu savs. ‘was chief¬ 
ly concerned with keeping a level point of 
view in the face of lop-sided movements, 
vested interests and political coteries. In 
Britain, we survived Objecti’e Reporting, 
The New Apocalypse, The New Romanti¬ 
cism. . .our policy was to throw our weight 
on the side which would restore a balanc¬ 
ed view, and would be the most beneficial 
to the reception of modern verse.' 

One cannot find this statement anything 
hut admirable. Judging from the contents 
of tlu- first issue and the advance announce¬ 
ment of poems and articles in the second, 
there is no doubt that Poetry London— 
Scic York is going to play an important 
role in the literary history of the next 
decade of two. N.E. 
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